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THE  MANAGERS  OF 

"THE  GREAT  STAR  LECTURE  COURSE 

OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST," 

Have  thus  far  presented  to  the  Citizens  of  San  Diego  excep 
tionally  fine  entertainments.  The  next  number  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  17th.  It  needs  only  to  be  announced  that 
Mrs.  Nella  Brown-Pono  will  read.  She  is  the  STAR  Reader  of 
the  day,  with  whom  others  consider  it  complimentary  to  be  com- 
pared.    San  Diego  should  not  fail  to  give  her  a  crowded  house. 


REMINGTON 

STANDARD 

TTPBWBITBR. 

for*  Pifteen  Years  the 
t— Itf  « 11  <  Is  *  i't  1  and  eoji^ 
stantly  iiiiin-oviiiji. 

Th.e-Einjocriinent.ol  the  Most  Valuable  T\ pewriter  Inventions  of  Re- 
cent Years. 

send  for  catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &CO. 

346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"No  More  Backaches," 

Said  Amy  to  her  grandmother. 
"Here  is  a  cure  for  all  your 
complaints  — 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

the  best  of  all  blood  medicines." 

"I  'in  too  old  now,  my  child,  for  any 
medicine  to  do  me  much  good." 

"  Oh  no,  grandma  ;  I  read  in  the  paper 
that  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Amesbnry,  of  Rock- 
port,  Me.,  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  after 
forty  years  of  suffering,  was  cured  by 
the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Vickery,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  sixty 
years,  of  age,  has  had  her  health  much 
improved  by  taking  only  two  bottles 
of  this  medicine.  Another  lady,  Mrs. 
Kate  Hodges,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  was 
afflicted  for  months  with  pains  in  her 
back  and  side.  Nothing  helped  her  until  she  began 
to  take  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  two  bottles  of  which 
gave  her  great  relief,  and  four  bottles  entirely 
•cured  her.  Lucy  Moffitt,  of  Killingly,  Conn.,  aged  eighty-nine,  was  cured  by  it  of 
lame  back  and  nervous  prostration,  and  says  that  her  present  health  and  pro- 
longed life  are  due  to  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  which  also  cured  Mrs. 
Mary  Stevens,  of  144  Suffolk  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  of  nervous  prostration,  weakness, 
and  general  debility.  Mr.  Hiram  Phillips,  of  Glover,  Vt.,  over  seventy,  was  cured 
of  Scrofula  by  taking  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  And  I  have  heard  of  many  other  aged 
persons  who  were  cured  by  the  use  of  this  medicine." 

"  "Well,  darling,  since  you  have  bought  the  medicine,  I  '11  try  it.  I 've  always 
heard  that  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best." 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


Cure  Your  Cough 

With  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  the  favorite  and  best  remedy  for 
Throat  and  hung  Diseases.  It  cures  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  Bronchitis, 
and  Asthma;  soothes  irritation  of  the  Larynx  and  Fauces;  strengthens 
the  Vocal  Organs;  allays  soreness  of  the  Lungs;  prevents  Consumption, 
and,  even  in  advanced  stages  of  that  disease,  relieves  Coughing  and  in- 
duces Sleep.  There  is  no  preparation  for  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs 
to  be  compared  with  this  remedy. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass,   Sold  by  Pruggists,   Trice  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


M.  GERMAN. 


Heads  tie  Procession! 


To  Such  Holiday  Attractions  as  You  Have  Never  Betore  Enjoyed. 
Fall  in  Line  All  You  People  Who  Wish  to  See  a  Bright 
and  Beautiful  Display  of  Charming  Seasonable  Novel- 
ties for  the  Season  of  1890.    Popular  Selections  at 
Popular   Prices  are  Features   of  This  Magnifi- 
cent Stock,  Which    Parti cularly  Recom- 
mend it  to   Holiday  Buyers. 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelery, 

DIAMONDS,  SILVERWARE,  NOVELTIES,  ETC. 
Appropriate,  Sensible  Gifts  for  Old  and  Young  in  the  Greatest 
Variet  of  Fresh  New  Styles,  making  the  Matter  of  Selection  an 
Easy  and  Pleasant  Recreation.  Low  Priced  Presents,  Medium 
Priced  Presents  and  Costly  Presents  of  Every  Kind  and'  Descrip- 
tion, so  that  you  can  secure  Desirable  Gifts  of  any  Grade  and  at 
any  Price  you  may  wish  to  expend. 

Our   Beautiful    Holiday    Displav    is    Worth    Your    Inspection — 

Please 'Call. 

M.  GERMAN. 


pjweeRflPHY. 


And  Art  Combined.  All  the  Latest  Pro- 
cesses and  lnsi  fitments  u.sed.  Large  Por- 
traits on  the  New  Patent  Permanent 
Bromide  Paper,  or  Finished  111 
Grayon.  Enlarging  and  I  riming  for  the 
Trade  or  A  matures.  Instantaneous,  hv 
Day,  or  Flash  li&ht  by  Night.  Anything 


JOSEPH  RODES,  M.  D. 

General   Medicine    and    Surgery— Special 
Attention  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Kar,  INose  and  Throat. 

Ofti  e:— Si xl li  a>  <J   B'  -tre&k   I'on  Ton  Block, 

Rooms  3;  4.  5  and  6. 
Ofl.ce  Honrs:-  9  to  Y>  a.  m.,  2  to  5:30  p.  m. 

Sundays,  !)  to  II  a.  in.' 

House,  141, 


from  Life  Size,  down  to  Postage  Stamp  Telephones?- Office,  HI.  one  ring 
Size    Call  and  Examine  specimens  and  tinee  rings. 

D.  LIK'COCK,  1622  H  street,  j  Residence:— Fifth  slreet,  above  i-pruce 


Prices.  C 
San  Diego 


SHEET-IRON,  WELL  AND  WATER  PIPE! 

Also  Wood  and  Vitrified  Water  Pipe,  Iron  and  Wooden  Tanks  and  all 
Glasses  of  Sheet-Jron  Work. 

H.  L.  Storv.  Pres'd  -nt,  J.  D.  Schuyler,  Vice-Pres  ,  L.  A.  Waid,  Superinfi.  E.  A.  Wells,  Sec. 

Office:  Foot  of  Fifth  St.,   -  -   San  Diego,  Cal. 


THE    GOLDEN  ERA. 


PACIFIC  REMEDIAL. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Institute. 

Established,  Central  and  Convenient  of  Access  at 
239  Kearney  »t.   b«t.    Sutter  and  Bush. 
Hours  9  A.  M.  to  i  P.  M.  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 
For  the  especial  treatment  and  cure  of  all 

Chronic  and  Difficult  Deseases. 
The  Afflicted  and  Suffering,  whatever  their  ail- 
ment or  circumstances,  or  doctoring  in  vain, 
should  apply  at  once  for  relief  bv  proper,  thor- 
ough treatment  carefully  adapted"  to  each  case. 
All  Medicines  free. 

Skillful  and  experienced  M.  Ds.  for  council  and 
the  use  of  improved  means  and  facilities  with  the 
best  remedies  known  to  the  profession  of  Europe 
and  America,  insure  th«  most  favorable  re- 

HUltS. 

The  Fullest  Guarantee  of  Cure  Given  in 
Every  Case. 
£5F~Particular  attention  and  i  ersonal  investi- 
gation is  asked  of  every  one  interested  as  patient 
or  the  relative,  friend  or  acquaintance  of  some 
unfortunate  sufferer,  to  these 

GREAT  SPECIALTIES! 

Asthma,  Catarrh,  positively  cured:  the  only 
rational  treatment. 

Rheumatism,  worst  cases  quickl}  -relieved  and 
permanently  cured.  No  excuse  for  suffering  or 
being  disabled.    Life's  too  short  for  misery 

Cancers,  Tumors,  every  kind  eradicated  with- 
out the  knife,  by  mild  safe  means.  Beware  of  de- 
lay and  danger. 

Ulcers,  Fistula  Piles,  cured  in  ONE  PAIN- 
LESS TREATMENT.  No  knife,  risk  or  detention. 
Why  be  miserable  'i   Call  at  once. 

Rupture,  Deformities,  cured  without  opera- 
tion or  pain. 

Morphomania,  Opium  or  Cocaine  Habit, 
Dipsomania,  drunkeness  cured;  no  suffering  or 
danger.   Seek  rescue  NOW  before  too  late' 

Epilepsy,  Chorea,  St.  Vitus  dance  cured  tho' 
all  else  fails. 

Obesity  or  Corpulence  safely,  healthily  re- 
duced without  utarvathion  or  harmful  drugs 
Life  lengthened,  health  and  joy  promoted 

St-Stuttering,  Stammering,  Speech  Impedi- 
ments that  hourly  vex  and  mortify,  cured  for 
life;  the  only  reliable  scientific  method. 

Careful  attention  to  ail  kinds  of  Diseases,  Med- 
ical and  Surgical;  Eye,  Ear,  Lunes.  Mood  and 
Nerves;  Consumption,  Deafness,  Scrofula,  Salt 
Kheum,  Dropsy,  Malaria,  Dyspepsia.  Tape  Worm 
removed  in  two  h'rs.  Inflamed  Eyes,  Granulations 
Films,  quickly  cured,  no  torture  or  risk. 

Sufferers  for  years  or  a  lifetime  soon  restored  to 
Health  and  happiness. 

Consultation,  Examination  and  Advice  Free 
to  patients. 

Be  wise  and  call  before  you  engage  any  treat- 
ment, in  special,  important  cases,  near  or  far  No 
idle  pretense  or  imposture,  no  injurious  drugs 
Fees  reasonable,  suited  to  all.  Tell  invalids  where 
to  come  for  cure. 

Artificial  Eyes,  Glasses,  Inhalers,  syringes. 
Trusses,  Batteries,  Magnetic  Belts,  Shields, 
best  made,  furnished  at  reasonable  prices 

If  unable  to  call,  write  your  case,  fully.'  Reme- 
dies and  instructions  sent  safely  bv  mail  or  ex- 
press to  all  points. 

Address.  N.  J.  AIKIN,  M.  D.,  Prop'r 

PACIFIC  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE- 
229  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  C  IRVINE, 

GENERAL  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD  AND  METAL. 


339  Kearney  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Manufacturer  of  Seals,  Stamps,  Checks,  Brands 
?ta^ft,Srw  a  Als°yie*;TS  of  Building-,  Machinery- 
Stock  Portraits,  &c  Neatly  engraved  on  wood 
We  also  produce  cuts  for  newspaper  and  commer- 
cial printing  by  the  Tineograph  process 


J.  ■  E.  -  GAFFAGAN. 

=  =  Furniehsr  and  Clothier.  =  - 

Cor.  5th  and  E  St's.,  San  Diego. 

—Agent  for  YOUMANS  New  York  Hats.— 

COONLEY'S  -  PHOTO  -  PARLORS. 

 Best  in  the  City.  

ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Cor.  5th  and  H.  Above  Schiller  &  Murtha's 


Lessons  by  Mail.  Send  for  Circular. 

O.  P.  KOERTING,  Penman. 
Box  723.  San  Diego,  Cal. 

RED  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

By  Cutting  out  this  ad.  and  sending  your  order 
to  A.  D.  OAKLEY 

No.  423  Washington  St.  San  Francisco, 
your  work  will  be  done  for  one-half  the  price;  of 
any  other  firm  on  the  Coast. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  Stamps,  Seals,  Daters, 
Cr.ts  &c.  Pencil  Stamps  50  cts.  Watch  Case 
Stamps  $1.00.  _  j 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

™  "    E.  S.  BONELLI,  Director, 

mm  I  138  Market  Street.  " 

The  only  thorough  Music  School  on  the  Pacifit 
Coast.  Special  attention  given  to  artistic  touch, 
harmony  and  ear-training.  Normal  course  .for 
those  desirous  of  becoming  teachers. 


LADIES  !  SELF-RESPECTING  LADIES.  I 

Send  for  Dr.  Kirkwood's  Scientific  Suction  and 
Force  Syringe.     Price  $5.00.    It  will  [save  you 
trouble,  Agents  wanted.  Send  6tampi  for  our 
pamphlet. 
Address, 

KIRKWOOD  HARD  RUBBER  CO. 
Murphy  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mention  this  paper. 


IT  HAS  RAINED. 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  glorius  rain  has  come,  and  it 
comes  bringing  with  it  wealth  and 
posperity  to  our  county  and  city.  Now 
it  is  time  to  plow  and  prepare  our  fer- 
tile valleys  to  yield  the  harvest  already 
assured. 

We  have  a  full  assortment  of  walk- 
ing plows.  The  Butcher  &  Gibbs  Im- 
perial the  best  plow  on  earth;  also 
the  Rochester  Gang,  a  light  all-steel 
frame,  verf  strong  gang  plow,  espe- 
cially ndapted  to  orchard  and  vineyard 
u*e.  It  leaves  the  ground  very  mel- 
low and  tine  and-cutsfrom  twenty-four 
to  thirty-eight  inches. 


Gibbs  Imperial  and  OMo  Med  Piows. 

CANTON^O.  / 


We  also  have  imported  fiom  Kilhourn  &  Jacobs,  a 
carload  of  their  scrapers,  thus  enabling  us  to  sell  a 
solid-bowl  steel  scraper  low>r  than  they  have  ever 
been  sold  in  this  market.  The  bowls  of  these  scia- 
pers  are  made  from  pressed  steel  in  one  solid  piece 
so  there  are  no  rivets  to  work  loo.se  nor  corners  to 
fill  and  clog  with  dirt. 


  WE  ARE  THE  FACTORY  AGENTS  FOR   

Fa*  m  Machinery,  Pumps  and  Water  Pipe,  Wagons. 
Carriages,  and  Vehicles.  Etc. 

3END  FOR  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  C  VTALOGUF. 


Corner  Fifth  and  L  Greets,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


SAM  INGLE 

Don't   Sell:  Staple  Hardware   Below  Cost! 

;  2  iSt-l  -V--'"..  ' 

He  claims  to  selj  Hardware,  Stoves  and 
Mantels  Below,  some  other  fellow's  cost  !  ! 

Sam  Ingle  buys  his 
goods  only  of  Eastern  fac- 
tories and  in  Large  Lots 
for  Spot  Cash. 

He  owes  his  big  suc- 
cess to  close  buying  and 
keeping    up    with  the 
tknes. 

refers 


Sam  Ingle 
D'ego,  for  the  success 
saving  ranges 


to  all  San 
of  his  fuel- 


See  Sam  Ingle  when  you 
repair  that  house. 

Boom  prices  have  gone 
"where  the  woodbine  twin- 
eth." 


G.  INGLE, 

725  Fifth st.,  extending  through  to  726  Sixth  st. 


PV  JT.  YILLA. 


Successor  to  Chas.  E.  May. 


Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Harness,  Saflflles,  Buoy  Boles,  Curry  Combs 

WHIPS,    BRUSHES,  ETC. 

HARNESS  OILS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Jobbing  Promptly  Attended  To. 

OLD  AND  NEW  PATRONS  SOLICITED. 
919  Sixth  Street,  Leland  Block. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA. 

TELEPHONE  108.   -  -  -  Country  Orders  Solicited. 


WORLD  SHELL  AND  CURIO  CO. 


 DEALERS  IN- 


Marine  and  Land  Shells.  Minerals,  Mouse*, 

Ferns,  and  all  kinds  of  Specimens  and  Curios. 
^"Particular  at  ention  given  to  supplying 
Collectors  and  Museums. 

1045  Fifth  st.,  bet.  C  and  0,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


CITY  -  DRUG  -  STORE. 

HIGLEY  &  MAXSON.  PROPRS. 

 whipped  cream  soda  

1069  Fifth  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Wm.  DOUGHTY, 

Drug  Dispensary 
Northwest  corner  Fourth  and  C.  Opposite 
Brewster  Hotel. 


Alda  HI.  Ferris. 
Popular  JDr\xg  Store. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  A  -  SPECIALTY.  COR.  5th  AND  J  STS. 

Full  line  of  Mrs.  Grahams  goods    See  our  Holiday  goods. 

I.    FE  TSCH.  L.  FETSCH.  ~  H.  FETSCH. 

I.  FETSCH  «&  BROS. 

-  MERKHANT  ~  TAILORS.  - 

955  -  FOURTH  -  STREET. 

(opposite  plaza.)  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Dyeing,  Cleaning  and  Repairing  &.  Specialty . 


THE  PALACE  OF  ECONOMY 


AT 


DEALER   IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 


-New  and  Second  Hand  Goods.- 

BUYS,  SELLS  AND  EXCHANGES. 

PAYS  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES 
For  Second  Hand  Goods. 

Call  ai  Sue  Hi  Before  Yon  Bay. 

Goods  Sold  on  Commission  With  Prompt  Returns. 

1624  H  gtreet,  Corner  Eighth. 

SAX  DIEGO,  CAL. 


The  Best  Chance  in  the  world  to  obtain  a  Watch  for  Nothing! 

The  "  Lion" 

CLOTHIERS 

WANT  MORE  PEOPLE  TO  BECOME 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  THEIR 

Fine  Stl's  and  Overc°ats, 

And  as  an  extra  inducement  they  will 
donate  to  every   purchaser   of  a  $20  or 
higher  priced  SUIT  or  OVERCOAT. 
A.  Fine  Watcli 

Warranted  by  the  manufacturers  to  keep 
good  time.  Mind,  in  order  to  make  this 
magnificent  offer  we  have  not  marked  our 
goods  up,  but  guarantee  in  every  case 
that  our  garments  are  better  value  and  in 
all  respects  cheaper  than  similar  goods  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  in  town.  Now  if 
you  want  to  be  happy,  contented  and  wise, 
get  a  ticker  and  be  dressed  real  nice. "call  at 

THE  LION. 

The    Reliable  Clothiers. 

94:5  <&  94rT   FIFTH  STREET, 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 

BY  SUBSCRIBING  FOR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PERIODICALS  IN  COMBINA- 
TION WITH  THE  "GOLDEN  ERA"  MAGAZIME. 

Regular  yearly 
subscription  price. 

$5  00  .Popular  Science  Monthly 

3  00  North  American  Review 

3  00  Scribners  Magazine 

4  00  Atlantic  Monthly 
4  00  The  Century 

4  00  St  Nicholas 

5  00  San  Francisco  Argonaut 
5  00  The  Forum 
2  00  The  Arena 
4  50  Belford's  Magazine 
4  00  Harpers  " 
4  00  ,f  Weekly 

4  00  "  Bazar 
2  00  Outing 

5  40  Cosmopolitan 
5  00  Life 
5  00  Puck 
8  00  Judge 
2  00  Independent 
5  00  Pittsbnrg  Bulletin 
1  00  Housekeepers  Weekly 
1  00  Weekly  Inter  Ocean 


Regular  price 

Our  price  for 

of  both 

both. 

and  Golden  Era 

$8  00 

$6  00 

8  00 

6  00 

6  00 

4  50 

1 1 

7  00 

5  25 

i. 

7  00 

5  50 

tt 

6  00 

4  50 

tt 

7  00 

5  00 

it 

8  00 

5  00 

tt 

8  00 

5  50 

tt 

5  50 

3  45 

7  00 

5  00 

a 

7  00 

5  26 

it 

7  00 

5  25 

tt 

0  00 

4  00 

tt 

5  40 

3  50 

tt 

8  00 

5  75 

tt 

8  00 

5  75  - 

1 1 

8  00 

5  75 

tt 

6  00 

4  50 

it 

5  00 

3  60 

tt 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  P.  O. 
Lawyers  Block 


GOLDEN  ERA  CO. 

San  Diego,  Cal 
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THE  NEW  WESTERN  HOTEL. 


S3000 


iAYEAK  !  I  undertake  to  briefly 
I  teach  any  fairly  intelligent  person  of 
I  either  sex,  who  can  read  and  write, 
land  who,  after  instruction, will  work 
industriously,  how  to  earn  Three 
Thousand  Dollars  a  Year  in  their  own  localities,  wherever 
they  live. I  will  also  furnish  the  situation  or  employment,  at 
which  you  can  earn  that  amount.  No  money  for  me  unless 
successful  as  above.  Easily  and  quickly  learned.  I  desire  but 
one  worker  from  each  district  or  county.  I  have  already 
taught  and  provided  with  employment  a  large  number, 
who  are  making  over  S300I)  a  >ear  each.  It's  NEW  and 
SOLID.  Full  particulars  FKEE.  Address  at  once, 
E.  C,  ALMW,  Box  43©, 


AIG18TA,  MAINE.  ™ce,  UEORU 


yeai  is  being  made  by  John 
,'I'roy,  N.Y.,at  work  for  us. 
may  not  make  asmuch,bnt 
h  you  quickly  how  to  earn 
$10  a  day  at  the  start,  and 
more  as  you  go  on.  Both  sexe8,aJlagea. 
In  any  part  of  America,  you  can  com- 
mence at  home,  giving  all  yourtime,or 
spare  moments  only  to  the  work.  All  is 
new.  Great  pay  SL'KE  for  every  work- 
er.    We  start  you,  furnishing  every- 
thing. EASILY,  SPEEDILY  learned, 
PART ICI'I.AUS    FKEE.    Address  at 
INSON   &   CO.,  PORTLAND,  JlAJNh. 


E.  W.  SHERIFF. 

DENTIST. 

918  Fifth  Street,  next  to  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  San  Diego. 

johrTc  1)aly, 

 DEALER  IN   

BOOKS.    STATIONERY.    ARTISTS  MATERIALS 

AND  DRAU0HT8MAHS  SUPPLIES. 

NO.  1434  H  STREET, 
Bet.  5th  and  6th  Sts.      San  Diego,  Cal. 


Dr.  E.  BACKENSTOSE, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

STABLES  AND  SANITARIUM 

H  St..  bet.  2nd  and  3rd. 
Telephone  135.  San  Diego,  Cal. 


MRS.  M.  B.  AVERILL,  M.  D. 

OFFICE    AT  THE 

HOMOEOPATHIC  PHARMACY, 

946  Sixth  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


RESIDENCE:  1934  F  St.  let.  10th  &  nth, 

Gives  Special  Attention  To 

OFFICE  PRACTICE 

AND 

Deceases  of  Women  and  Children. 


Homoeopathic  Pharmacy. 

946  SIXTH  STR3ET. 

M  B.  Averill,  Prop. 

PURE  UNFEKMENTED 

Grape  Juice 

FROM  NATIVE  GRAPE. 
1  have  a  full  line  of  medicines  obained 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  and  pre- 
pared sti  icily  according  to  Homoeopathic 
Methods.  1  deal  in  none  bur  the  purest 
medicines,  and  challenge  investigation  in- 
to their  quality.  I  have  also  a,  full  assort- 
ment  of  Dietic  articles  for  infants  and 
invalids,  and  miscellaneous  goods, 

A BIG  OFFER.  To  introduce  them,  we  will 
GIVE  A  ^  AY  1,0UJ  Self-Uperating  Washing 
Machines.  If  you  want  one.  send  us  your  name, 
P.  O.  and  expr  ss  office  at  once. 

The  National  Co.,  73  Dev  St..  N.  Y. 


Dr,  E,  V,  VanN'qrman, 

Physician  and  Surgeon. 

OFFICE,  927  SIXTH  ST.,  NEAR  D,  SAN  DIEGO. 
Hours— 10  to  12  a,  m..  1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  even- 
ings   Residence:   Cor.  Fifth  and  Maple  streets. 

DR.  F.  J.  BARNES, 

— DENTIST.  

767  Fifth  St..  San  Diego,  Cal. 


DR.  C.  M.  FENN,  A.  M. 

651  Seventh  street. 

Dr.  D.  CAVE, 

DENTIST, 

Office,  Cor.  Fifth  &  E  Streets,  Up  Stairs 
SAN  DIEGO,  CAL 

HENRY  DAGGETT 

FINE  -  DRUGS, 

Chemicals,   Toilet  Articles,  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor,  Fifth  and  G  Streats. 


t__.uv1,  BACTERIA  &  r'j:— o  r""-iR5Vr2» 


M.  M.  CLARK, 

Sole  Agent  for  San  Diego  County, 

958    THIRD  STREET. 


CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  BANK, 

San  Diego,  Cal, 


Authorized  Capital,  -  $f  ,000,000 
Paid  up  Capital,  -    -  $350,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  $50,000 

WM,  COLLIER,  President,  D.  D.  DARE,  Vice-President. 

J.   W.   COLLINS,  Cashier. 


This  Bank  commenced  business  January  9th,  1888,  with  a  capital  of 
$75,000,  and  now  has  the  largest  deposits  and  capital  of  any  Bank  in  the 
County. 

Will  increase  their  Capital  Stock  $150,000  on  or  about  January  1st., 
1 89 1.    Over  100  persons  represented  by  their  stockholders. 

CALIFORNIA :  SAVIGNS  :  BANK. 

J-  W.  COLLINS.  President.  S.  C.  HAVERMALE,  Vice-Prest- 

FRED  T-  HILL,  Cashier- 

Capital,     =    =  $250,000: 


The  largest  capital  of  any  Savings  Bank  in  the  County. 

■    e£.  allowed  on  Time  Deposits. 
Money  loaned  on  Approved  Real  Estate. 


MORTGAGE  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO, 

D.  D.  DARE,  Piesident.  WM.  COLLIER,  Vice-President. 

E.  J.  SWAYNE,  General  Manager. 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  11,000,000 
PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.  SURPLUS,  $12,000. 

We  have  on  hand  for  sale  First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Improved  Real 
Estate  and  Debenture  Bonds  and  other  Investment  Securities.  Special  at- 
tention givea  to  Correspondence. 
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A  TITLED  PLEBEIAN.* 


(In  Behalf  of  the  Government.) 


MADGE  MORRIS. 


My  name  is  James  William  Roliff — whether  or  not  I  have  spelt  my 
last  name  right,  I  do  not  know,  as  neither  of  my  parents  could  read  or 
write  or  spell.  I  was  born  in  the  year  of  1749,  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  the  month.  My  eyes  are  very  blue,  I  stand  six  feet  and 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  my  sock  feet,  and  my  hair  is  as  black  as  the 
raven's  wing;  all  of  which  statement,  except  the  year  of  my  birth,  you  must 
believe  upon  sight  of  me. 

And  if  in  telling  my  curious  story,  which  it  .dazes  me — aye;  even  me, 
the  narrator  of  it — if  I  fail,  I  say,  to  embody  it  with  the  interest  in  which 
the  writers  of  this  most  wonderful  time  clothe  their  ideas,  and  also,  if  I  fail 
to  make  it  comprehensive,  you  must  blame  the  fault  upon  the  scantiness  of 
my  education,  and  the  struggle  I  have  had  in  the  changes  in  spelling;  for  T. 
was  one  of  those  whom  the  negro  slaves  contemptuously  called  "Po'  white 


This  word  "negro"  recalls  to  my  mind  the  little  incident  of  how  I 
learned  it,  which  I  will  briefly  relate,  if  you  will  pardon  the  interpolation. 
I  was  going  to  school,  the  first  school  I  ever  attended,  it  lasted  three 
months.  The  school-house  was  built  of  unhewn  logs,  and  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  small  clearing.  My  mother  had  spun  and  wove  some  yards  of 
woolen  cloth  for  the  teacher,  to  pay  him  for  my  tuition. 

It  was  the  first  school  that  had  ever  been  in  our  settlement  that  poor 
people  were  allowed  to  attend.  The  books  used  were  the  Bible,  and  the 
old  spelling  book.  The  spelling  class  was  standing  up  in  a  row,  and  the 
teacher  gave  out  to  the  head  of  the  class,  the  word  "nigg;r. "  It  was  spelt 
n-i-g-g-e-r,  and  n-i-g-e-r,  and  n-i-g-g-a-r,  and  n-i-g-g-u-r,  and  n-i-g-o-r,  and 
each  time  the  teacher  shook  his  head,  and  said:  "next."  Finally  it  came 
to  me,  very  near  to  the  foot  of  the  class.  I  had  studied  the  lesson  until  I 
could  spell  every  word  by  heart  and  I  very  hesitatingly  asked  if  it  was  not 
"n-e,  ne,  g-r-o,   gro,  negro."    Whereupon,  I  observed  the  tussock  upon 


trash. 
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his  forehead  to  arise  while  he  thunderously  roared  at  me:  "No,  sir,  It's 
n-e-g-r-o,  nigger,  •  sir;  take  your  seat,  sir."  I  retired  crestfallen  to 
my  place  on  the  long  slab  which  stood  on  pins  against  the  wall,  and  I  have 
never  since  intruded  my  opinions  upon  anyone. 

My  father  was  killed  in  the  Pontiac  war;  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
my  age,  my  mother,  who  had  never  had  a  second  dress  to  her  back  at  a 
time,  and  but  one  pair  of  shoes  in  all  of  her  life,  fell  sick  of  a  fever  and  died. 
I  was  near  crazy  with  grief,  then,  for  I  loved  my  mother;  and  as  I  stood  in 
our  desolate  cabin,  by  the  side  of  her  poor,  dead  body,  and  realized  how  ut- 
terly alone  I  was,  and  also  the  fact  that  I  had  not  so  much  as  one  farthing, 
with  which  to  bury  her,  my  heart  swelled  with  a  great  bitterness  of  wrong. 
I  went  out  very  silently  and  softly,  and  shut  the  cabin  door;  noiselessly 
fastening  the  wooden  latch  on  the  outside.  Ah!  I  might  have  slammed  it 
with  all  the  strength  of  all  the  bitterness  in  my  soul,  and  it  would  not  have 
disturbed  her. 

It  is  so  strange,  that  when  our  friends,  or  those  we  love,  are  sick 
and  suffering,  we  will  slam  doors  and  rattle  windows,  and  drop  kitchen 
things,  walk  like  horses  over  the  floors,  and  bang  and  clang,  until  they  are 
tortured  to  the  verge  of  insanity  with  our  noise,  and  the  minute  the  breath 
is  out  of  their  bodies,  when  we  know  that  all  the  noises  of  universal  chaos 
could  not  hurt  them,  we- walk  a-tip-.toe,  with  bated  breath,  and  would  not 
so  much  as  let  a  window  curtain  flutter  in  the  room  where  they  lay.  There 
was  no  window  curtain  in  our  poor  cabin  to  flutter — such  luxuries  were  for 
the  rich. 

Nerving  my  courage  with  the  despair  that  was  in  me,  I  started  up  to 
the  great  house  on  the  plantation  to  ask  some  aid  to  bury  my  mother.  We 
had  some  neighbors  of  our  own  class,  but  they  were  not  near — I  had 
walked  four  miles  to  that  school  I  had  attendee1 — and  they  were  as  poor  as 
ourselves.  I  doubt  il  I  could  have  found  among  them  all,  enough  material 
to  have  made  a  coffin,  nor  anyone  that  could  have  nailed  it  together. 

I  walked  past  the  negro  quarters  without  so  much  as  a  turn  of  my 
head  at  the  jeers  of  the  young  darkies.  Only  when  I  stood  at  the  heavy 
wooden  door,  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  great  knocker,  and  a  burst  of  revelry 
came  to  me  through  the  open  window,  that  was  near,  did  my  courage  begin 
to  falter. 

The  burning  sense  of  wrong  in  the  fathomless  gulf  over  which  I  could 
never  hope  to  pass,  which  was  between  me  and  these  wealthy,  high-born 
people,  and  the  dim  consciousness  that  humanity  ought  to  be  a  brotherhood, 
had  kept  me  up,  until  the  knocker  sounded,  and  the  laugh  of  the  revelers 
reached  me.  I  knew  they  had  seen  me  pass  the  open  window.  A  slick, 
smiling  mulatto  opened  the  door,  and  was  about  to  shut  it  in  my  face,  when 
I  boldly  asked  to  see  the  master  of  the  house. 

Surprise  and  scorn  were  both  plainly  depicted  in  his  countenance, 
when  I  preferred  my  request,  but  his  eyes  traveled  up  from  my  leather 
breeches  to  niy  face  at  last,  and  he  left  me,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  with 
a  grin  on  his  mouth  so  broad  that  I  could  see  every  white,  shining  tooth  in 
his  head. 

"Ole  massa  not  home,  sah,  but  young  Massa  Cohnwallis  gwine  'ceive 
de  young  gemman."  He  stepped  aside,  and  held  the  door  open  for  me  to 
pass,  at  the  same  time  making  a  reverential  and  deep  bow. 

The  splendor  of  the  great  hall  into  which  I  was  conducted  dazzled  and 
bewildered  me.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  been  inside  of  any  but 
our  own  kind  of  houses — and  they,  the  slaves  of  the  plantation  would  have 
scorned  to  occupy. 
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The  wainscot  and  the  mantel  were  made  of  cunningly  carved  mahog- 
any, and  extended  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  broad  staircase  was 
built  of  the  same  rare  wood,  and  in  the  same  fashion.  I  did  not  know  the 
names  of  any  of  these  things  at  that  time.  In  the  centre  of  the  spacious 
room  was  a  heavy  mahogany  table,  and  the  dishes  on  it  were  of  pure  silver 
and  gold.  A  dozen  or  so  of  persons  were  sitting  at  the  table,  eating  and 
drinking;  and  several  black  slaves  were  waiting  upon  them.  The  apparel 
of  the  young  gentlemen — they  were  all  young  persons — was  very  splendid. 
Their  stockings  were  fine  silk,  and  their  knee-buckles  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
their  breeches  and  coats  were  some  of  silk  and  some  of  velvet,  all,  embroid- 
ered and  glittering  with  gold  and  silver  lace;  and  ruffles  of  rich  lace  dropped 
over  their  slender,  white  hands. 

The  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  3^oung  ladies  bewildered  me  more  than 
that  of  the  young  gentlemen.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  these  people 
could  be  of  the  common  flesh  and  blood  of  me,  and  my  associates.  I  had 
caught  glimpses  of  them  on  their  blooded  horses,  racing  after  the  hunting 
dogs,  and  had  seen  them  afar  off,  rolling  by  in  the  coach  and  six  with  its 
out-riders  on  horseback,  but  had  never  conceived  an  idea  of  the  dazzling 
beauty  and  elegance  of  them.  My  tongue  failed  me  of  speech,  and  I 
stood  dumb  before  them.  One  whom  I  took  to  be  the  "Young  Massa," 
who  would  receive  me  in  his  father's  stead  arose  and  bowed  to  me,  and  very 
gravely  asked  my  name,  which  I  stammered  to  him  was  Jim  Roliff;  where- 
upon he  introduced  me  individually  to  each  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men at  the  table,  naming  me  each  time:  "Mr.  Jim  Roliff,"  which  surprised 
me  very  much,  as  only  the  gentry  and  Ministers  were  allowed  by  law  to 
use  the  title  of  Mr. 

The  young  gentlemen  bowed,  and  the  young  ladies  each  arose  and 
dropped  me  a  courtesy.  I  could  not  say  anything  at  all,  whereupon  they 
all  laughed,  and  then  I  knew  that  I  had  been  brought  into  their  presence 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  jest  for  them.  I  wanted  to  run  away,  and  hide 
my  shame  and  my  leather  breeches  somewhere,  and  die;  and  I  had  a  vague, 
misty  wondering  of  why  God  should  have  made  me  and  those  people  in  the 
same  bodily  shape,  and  yet  have  made  so  mighty  a  difference  between  us. 
Standing  before  them  in  my  embarassment  and  humiliation  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  magnificence  and  luxury,  I  thought  of  my  mother,  lying  in  our 
desolate,  squalid  cabin,  lying  dead,  on  her  poor,  hard  bed,  her  faded,  old 
face,  her  hard,  brown  hands;  and  her  brown,  bare  feet,  sticking  out  from 
under  her  short,  faded,  old  home-spun  petticoat.  I  thought  of  her,  I  say, 
and  the  errand  upon  which  I  had  come,  and  the  hot  tears  gushed  from  my 
eyes  and  dropped  on  my  ugly,  big,  bare  feet.  A  little  maid,  whom  I  had 
not  noticed,  came  timidly  up  to  me,  and  wiped  my  cheeks  with  a  dainty, 
white,  lace  kerchief,  which  she  slipped  into  my  hand  afterwards,  and  whirl- 
ing around,  with  her  shoulder  touching  my  arm,  stood  beside  me,  defiantly 
facing  the  laughing  spectators.  I  thought  she  must  be  a  young  princess  of 
the  royal  blood — probably  a  daughter  of  King  George  himself;  her  hair  was 
like  the  yellow  silk  of  corn,  and  her  eyes  like  the  blue  of  the  heavens. 

As  her  gauzy  garments  rustled  against  my  stiff,  leather  breeches,  a  rev- 
erence I  had  never  experienced  came  upon  me;  I  thought  she  was  a 
princess,  I  say,  and  I  knelt  before  her,  and  stammeringly  told  her,  in  what 
must  have  been  very  incoherent  language,  what  it  was  that  had  brought  me 
to  the  great  mansion.  I  never  could  remember  exactly  how  it  came  about, 
because  of  my  confusion,  but  when  I  went  away  from  the  house  I  was  ac- 
companied by  a  carpenter,  one  Jared  Follard,  who  was  employed  at  the 
time  on  the  repairing  of  some  fine  cabinet  work  in  the  great  hall. 
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He  wore  a  pair  of  smart,  new,  bed-ticking  breeches,  arid  bis  scarlet, 
baize  jacket  and  cow-bide  shoes  were  quite  new;  so  new,  that  the  brass 
buckles  on  the  shoes  were  yet  very  bright.  He  was  a  most  excellent  work- 
man, the  best  in  the  country.  I  had  often  heard  of  Jared  Follard,  and  he 
could  have  worn  much  finer  clothes,  if  the  law  would  have  permitted  him 
to,  for  he  often  received  two  shillings  the  da}T  for  his  labor,  so  excellent  a 
workman  was  he,  and  sometimes  even  a  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

After  the  burial  of  my  mother,  which  was  attended  by  Jared  Follard 
and  myself,  he  asked  me  most  kindly  to  go  home  with  him,  which  I  did. 
I  stayed  with  him  three  years;  he  was  a  well-learned  man,  something  of  an 
astrologer  too,  for  he  had  a  large  book  full  of  pictures  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  from  which,  if  he  knew  the  date  of  a  birth,  he  could  cast  the 
horoscope  of  the  individual,  and  tell  all  the  principal  events  that  would 
happen  in  his  life;  and  besides  the  carpentering  which  he  taught  me,  he 
likewise  taught  me  much  from  books,  which  I  otherwise  could  never  have 
learned.    Association  with  him  was    itself  an  education. 

The  little  lace  kerchief,  I  wrapped  around  a  lock  of  my  mother's 
gray  hair,  and  kept  always  upon  my  bod}-.  To  preserve  them  from 
contact  with  less  sacred  things  I  had  sewed  them  up  securely  in  a  piece 
of  soft  buckskin.  One  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  it  was 
near  the  expiration  of  my  third  year,  Jared  Follard  said  to  me: 
"Jem,  you  are  growing  into  a  very  handsome  man."  I  was  eighteen 
and  two  months.  I  had  never  seen  my  countenance  in  a  mirror,  but  I 
felt  the  warm  color  of  pleasure  come  into  my  cheeks,  from  his  praiseful 
speech;  I  also  fell  into  a  strain  of  vain  wondering,  if  she  coufd  see 
me,  if  she  too  would  think  I  was  growing  into  a  handsome  man.  I  had 
seen  her  twice,  in  the  three  years — stolen  sights  of  her  they  were,  but  I 
had  lived  upon  them.    So  buoyant  is  youth. 

It  was  a  half  holiday,  that  day,  with  me;  I  took  Jared  Follard's  gun, 
which  I  had  borrowed,  and  climbed  over  the  rail  fence  that  was  between 
our  house — Jared  Follard's  house — and  the  highway  that  led  to  Jamestown; 
I  was  going  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  woods.  It  was  just  as  I 
reached  the  highway  that  I  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  scream 
of  a  woman.  I  parted  the  brush  and  leaped  into  the  road 
at  one  jump;  at  the  same  time  a  huge  panther  sprung  from  an 
overhanging  branch,  and  lighted  on  the  haunches  of  the  horse  ridden  by 
the  woman  who  had  screamed;  alas!  it  was  the  woman  I  loved.  A 
blooming  maiden  of  fifteen. 

I  could  not  shoot  the  beast;  toe  flint  of  Jared  Follard's  musket  was 
too  uncertain  of  striking  fire ;  I  would  have  been  more  apt  to  hit  the 
young  lady.  Her  horse  was  rearing  frightfully,  and  the  horse  of  the 
groom,  that  had  cantered,  a  respectful  rod  behind  her,  had  run  valiantly 
away. 

I  ran  forward,  determing  to  throw  myself  upon  the  panther  and  let 
it  destroy  me,  while  the  young  lady  made  good  her  escape;  but  it  so 
happened  that  just  at  the  time  when  I  had  reached  them,  and  put  forth 
my  hands  to  grasp  the  panther,  the  young  lady  uttered  a  scream  that  was 
frightful  to  hear,  and  fell  from  the  horse  into  the  road,  which  she  struck 
heavily  with  her  head;  while  the  horse,  loosed  from  the  rein,  flew  forward, 
with  the  panther  sitting  upon  his  back  and  disappeared. 

I  carried  the  unconscious  j^oung  lady  to  the  house  of  Jared  Follard, 
carried  her,  I  say,  all  the  way,  holding  her  closely  to  my  breast;  and  the 
sweetness  of  that  brief  while,  when  her  fair,  unconscious  head  lay  on  my 
bosom,  is  inexpressible. 
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It  was  during  her  stay  at  the  house — she  being  too  ill  from  fright, 
and  the  fall,  and  also  the  wound  which  the  panther  made  in  her  back,  too 
ill,  I  say  to  be  moved  to  her  home,  for  some  days — it  was  during  this  time 
that  I  made  the  discovery  that  she  was  not  entirely  insensible  to  my 
desperate  devotion. 

Good  wife  Follard,  who  had  a  tenderness  for  me,  and  who  must 
have  seen  the  state  of  my  heart,  made  this  possible,  she  being  in  sedulous 
attention  upon  the  young  lady  during  the  absence  of  the  women-folk 
who  came  from  the  great  mansion  to  nurse  her.  I  wish  to  state  here, 
that  it  is  quite  unsafe  for  a  woman  to  travel  alone  in  a  place  where 
panthers  abound,  because  the  panther  is  much  more  apt  to  attack  a 
woman  than  it  is  to  attack  a  man.  I  have  also  heard,  that  in  s6me  con- 
ditions of  a  married  woman  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  her  to  venture 
into  the  woods  unattended.  You  will  ask,  perhaps,  how  a  panther 
could  know  a  woman's  situation?  and  I  will  say  that  being  of  the  same 
specie  with  the  common  house  cat,  it  knows  this  by  the  same  instinct, 
that  the  cat  knows  when  there  is  a  dead  body  in  the  house. 

It  was  Good-man  Follard,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  departure 
of  Miss  Rowena  Cadwallader  (which  was  the  name  of  the  young  lady) 
from  his  home  to  her  house — it  was  he,  I  say,  that  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  folly  of  my  love  suit. 

"Jem,"  said  he  to  me  that  morning,  "Jem,  you  are  getting  in  a  bad 
way." 

I  felt  myself  blushing,  for  I  knew  upon  the  instant  what  it  was  he 
was  going  to  talk  about. 

"You  are  deep  in  love  with  a  woman  whom  you  can  never  hope  to 
marry." 

'  And  why  may  I  never  hope  to  marry  her?"  I  answered  bitterly. 
"A  woman  cannot  inherit  land,  and  when  her  father  dies,  the  property 
will  go  by  entail  to  the  young  Master  Corn wallis  Cadwallader;  and  Miss 
Rowena  will  be  no  richer  than  I  am." 

I  felt  proud  of  my  knowledge.    He  smiled  a  sad  smile. 

"If  that  which  never  has  occurred,  should  occur,  and  you  could  per- 
suade the  young  lady  into  the  indiscretion  of  marrying  you,  how  would  you 
like  to  see  her  pretty  feet  in  neats-foot  leather  shoes,  her  delicate  form  in 
the  rough,  homespuu  petticoat  and  short  gown  which  the  law  compels 
the  laboring  woman  to  wear,  and  her  dainty  fingers  made  stiff,  by  hard 
toil — a  thing  which  she  knows  nothing  about;  how  would  you  like  this 
change  in  her?  And  then  to  have  her  called  good-wife  Roliff;  for,  being 
the  wife  of  a  common  laborer  she  could  not  be  allowed  the  title  of  Mrs. 
How  long  do  you  think  she  would  be  happy?  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  of  the  gentry  born,  she  could  be  "Mrs."  while  you  were  "good* 
man  Roliff,"  she  could  wear  soft  leather  shoes,  and  silk  and  linen  and 
velvet  garments,  while  you,  being  a  common  laborer,  would  be 
compelled  to  wear  our  bed-ticking  or  leather  breeches,  and  cowhide 
shoes;  how  long  would  you  be  happy?  And  on  still  another  hand,  if 
you  were  both  happy  in  such  a  divided  union,  how  would  you  earn 
the  money  to  support  yourselves  thus?" 

His  words  were  very  bitter  medicine  to  me,  but  I  felt  the  truth 
of  them  and  I  hung  my  head  in  my  misery,  and  had  not  aught  to 
say.  I  knew  that  among  the  slaves  on  each  plantation  were  some  who 
were  taught  the  mechanical  trades,  so  that  a  white  laborer  was  rarely 
ever  employed  on  them — never,  indeed,  unless  like  my  friend  Good-man 
Jared  Follard,  he  were   an    extraordinarily  fine  and  expert  workman. 
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I  kept  a  moody,  rebellious  silence  for  several  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  began  questioning  Jared  Follard  about  the  Eastern  Colonies. 
I  asked  my  questions  very  adroitly,  so  that  he  might  not  discover 
the  plan  I  had  been  brooding  over  in  the  days  of  my  moody  silence. 
From  him  I  learned  that  in  the  Eastern  Colonies  the  slaves  were  for 
the  most  part  house  servants,  and  therefore  there  was  a  more  certain 
chance  for  a  laboring  man  to  obtain  a  livelihood;  I  also  learned  that 
there  were  some  free  schools  in  the  towns  of  the  Eastern  Colonies, 
and  likewise  bnt  twelve  offenses  punishable  with  death,  while  in  my 
own  colony  (Virginia)  there  were  seventeen.  I  will  not  say  that  this 
last  had  much  to  do  with  influencing  my  decision,  though  I  had 
always  been  a  little  afraid  of  sudden  and  unnatural  death,  and  five 
chances  less  were  very  considerable. 

I  brooded  a  full  week  over  the  knowledge  I  obtained  for  my 
questions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  I  bade  goodbye  to  my  benefactor 
and  his  good  wife,  and  with  a  small  pack  on  my  back  and  the  flint 
lock  gun,  which  jared  Follard  gave  me,  on  my  shoulder,  I  set  out 
afoot  solemnly  telling  them  that  I  would  come  back;  and  that  I  would  wear 
calf-skin  shoes,  and  velvet  breeches,  and  be  called  Mr. 

My  journey  was  a  tiresome  one,  and  a  perilous  one  too,  but  there 
was  a  resolve  in  my  heart;  and  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  dead  set  resolve  to  make  a  man  succeed. 

When  I  reached  Philadelphia,  and  knew  that  the  beautiful  green 
town  which  my  eyes  looked  upon  was  the  largest  city  in  all  the  colonies, 
I  was  ve  y  glad;  and  when  my  feet  stepped  first  on  its  flag  stone 
pavement,  I  had  a  most  curious  feeling  and  I  think  the  scope  of  my 
mind  began  to  broaden  at  that  moment.  I  took  a  place  in  one  of  the 
conveyances  which  were  called  flying  machines  on  account  of  the  great 
speed  with  which  they  travelled,  and  was  landed  in  New  York,  making 
the  trip  in  two  days.  I  did  not  begrudge  the  monej^  it  cost  me — though 
I  had  but  little.  New  York  was  a  pleasant  place,  the  people  all  looked 
happy  and  well-to-do.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  the 
bells  as  the  cows  came  home  in  the  evening  from  the  common  pasture 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  town — each  cow  going  to  the  house  of 
her  owners  to  be  milked;  and  returning  to  pasture  in  the  morning,  in 
the  same  contented  way.  The  people  were  mostly  Dutch,  and  very 
thoughtful,  in-as-much  as  upon  dark  evenings  they  would  leave  candles 
burning  in  the  front  windows  of  their  dwellings,  to  light  the  streets.  I 
would  have  stopped  in  New  York,  to  carry  out  my  resolve,  for  it  was,  as 
I  have  said,  a  home-like  place;  but  Jared  Follard  had  explained  to  me 
the  three  forms  of  government  of  the  colonies,  and  I  had  set  my  face 
toward  Connecticut,  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose. 

I  tell  you  all  this  of  my  prosaic,  uneventful  youth  (uneventful  to 
all  but  me)  because  it  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  phenomenon  now 
of  me  which  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  youth  or  old  age. 

In  Connecticut,  I  worked  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  of 
the  year,  for  three  years,  attending  the  free  school  in  the  winters,  until 
I  began  to  feel  quite  learned.  I  received  nine  pounds  the  year  for  the 
nine  months  of  the  year  which  I  worked,  which  was  exceeding  fair  wages; 
all  of  which,  except  enough  to  purchase  my  clothing  I  laid  aside  for  that 
time  of  which  I  had  many  roseate  dreams  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
between  me  and  it. 

Youth's  ambitions  are  so  far  of  sight.  In  all  this  time  I  had 
not  heard  once  of  Miss  Rowena  Cadwallader,  and  yet  was  quite  happy, 
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albeit  my  impatience  would  sometimes  get  the  upper  hand  of  me, 
for  I  felt,   I  knew  not  why,  that  she  would  wait. 

The  only  serious  unpleasantness  I  had  to  endure  was  the 
scolding  of  the  wife  of  the  man  of  whom  I  earned  my  board  wages 
during  the  winters;  who  although  an  honest  and  just  woman,  and 
fair  to  look  upon,  had  such  fits  of  scolding,  that  she  sometimes 
made  the  house  quite  uninhabitable.  I  used  not  to  blame  her  so  much 
though,  for  she  had  an  immense  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  several 
small,  unruly  children  to  care  for,  besides  a  husband  exceeding  fond 
of  taking  his  ease.  Coming  to  the  house  after  a  few  days  absence, 
I  once  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  goodwife  Looms  standing 
in  front  of  her  house  door,  with  her  mouth  gagged;  and  fastened 
upon  her  breast  was  a  large  placard  bearing  the  word  "Scold." 
One  of  the  small  children  stood  by  her  side,  and  upon  my  approach 
hid  its  face  in  her  apron  and  wept.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  and 
aroused  both  my  sorrow  and  my  indignation.  If  we,  who  lived  in 
the  house  with  her.  endured  her  scolding,  I  thought,  what  right 
had  any  other  person  to  place  upon  her  such  an  indignity.  The 
little  incident  awakened  again  all  the  slumbering  bitterness  that  had 
been  aroused  in  me  on  the  day  of  my  mother's  death,  and  I  came 
near  getting  into  jail  because  of  some  things  which  I  said. 

I  afterward  learned  that  the  gagging  had  been  brought  about 
by  a  woman  whose  chicken  cock  had  laid  waste  goodwife  Loom's 
precious  truck  patch,  and .  had  gone  home  lame,  because  of  the 
throwing  of  a  stick  at  him. 

I  presented  myself,  and  applied  for  admission  into  Yale  College.  It 
was  then,  I  say,  I  learned  that  the  Catalogues  of  the  Colleges  were  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  family  rank  of  the  student;  moreover,  I  had  fool- 
ishly purchased  a  pair  of  calf-skin  shoes,  and  some  lace  ruffles  for  the  wrists 
of  my  new  green  baize  jacket,  for  which  I  had  paid  two  shillings  and  four 
pence  the  yard;  I  had  purchased,  to  be  sure,  but  half  a  yard  of  it,  I  say,  but 
it  having  cost  fourpence  a  yard  more  than  a  person  who  had  not  an  estate 
valued  at  two  hundred  pounds  was  allowed  byT  law  to  wear,  I  was  taken 
account  of  by  one  of  the  Selectmen;  which  filled  me  with  an  exceeding  rage, 
against  the  injustice.  I  rebelliously  reasoned  thus:  I  had  earned  my 
money,  by  long,  hard  days  of  toil,  and  what  right  had  any  law,  made 
b)-  any  man,  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  value  of  anything  for  which  I  chose 
to  spend  it.  Maddened,  and  smarting  with  humiliation,  I  went  sullenly 
to  the  place  I  then  called  my  home,  and  flung  myself  upon  my  bed, 
where  I  lay  until  the  next  morning — which  came,  I  remember  distinctly, 
on  a  Sunday.  Being  first  in  the  back  yard,  having  gotten  up  to  build 
the  fires,  I  saw  the  old  chicken  cock  of  our  neighbor  who  had  caused 
the  gagging  of  goodwife  Looms,  again  laying  waste  the  precious  truck 
patch. 

The  vicious  rage  was  yet  unqnelied  in  me,  I  felt  that  I  could 
gladly  become  an  alliant  of  the  devil,  and  I  ran  into  the  kitchen  and 
returned  with  the  musket  which  I  aimed  straight  at  the  chicken  cock 
and  fired.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  ths  body  of  the  cock  was  flut- 
tering in  one  place,  and  it's  head  blinking  eyes  in  another.  The  musket 
also  had  kicked  a  large  bump  upon  the  side  of  my  head;  it  may 
havj  been  partly  owing  to  this  that  I  gloated  with  a  pleasure  which 
much  approached  diabolism,  over  the  fluttering,  blinking  halves  of  the 
chicken  cock.  Whiles  I  stood  there,  with  the  smoking  musket  in  my  hand, 
a  dozen  heads,  night-capped,  and  otherwise,  popped  out  of  the  windows 
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and  looked  at  me.  Not  until  then,  I  say,  did  I  realize  that  I  had  shot 
a  fowl  on  a  Sunday,  for  which  crime  the  public  whipping  post  was  the  pen- 
alty. I  knew  as  surely  as  that  a  to-morrow  would  come,  that  I  would  be 
tied  to  the  post  before  all  the  eyes  that  should  choose  to  witness  my  degreda- 
tion,  and  whipped  with  stripes. 

I  had  once  myself  witnessed  the  sickening  sight,  as  long  as  I  could  en- 
dure to  look  upon  it,  of  a  man  at  the  whipping  post.  I  went  into  the  house, 
where  I  found  goodwife  Looms  in  tears,  but  could  not  tell  whether  the 
cause  of  them  was  sorrow  for  my  crime,  or  joy  over  the  demise  of  the  cock. 

I  packed  my  belongings  into  a  small  bundle — though  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  tore  the  lace  from  the  wrists  of  my  new  green  baize  jacket,  and 
also  that  I  tore  it  into  small  shreds,  and  trod  upon  it.  I  put  the  money 
which  I  had  saved  during  my  service  about  me,  and  was  going  quietly  out 
of  the  house,  when  goodwife  Looms  came  to  me  and  handed  me  a  package, 
which  contained  cold  victuals.  In  gratitude  for  this  kind  thoughtfulness, 
or  it  may  be,  bacause  I  felt  an  alliant  of  the  devil,  I  stooped,  I  say,  she 
being  a  small  woman,  and  kissed  her.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  kissed  a 
woman,  and  feeling,  I  say,  an  alliant  of  the  devil,  I  had  a  desire  upon  me 
to  do  it  again;  but  she  ran  horrified  away  from  me.  I  felt  very  much 
ashamed,  then,  for  what  I  had  done,  and  with  the  sense  of  shaming  came 
also  the  thought  that  it  was  a  Sunday,  and  for  a  man  to  kiss  his  own  wife 
on  a  Sunday  was  an  offense  punishable  by  a  fine;  how  much  more  culpable, 
then,  must  be  the  one  who  kissed  the  wife  of  another  man.  But  strange  to 
say  the  thought  did  not  fill  me  with  a  horror  for  the  crimes  which  I  had 
committed. 

Instead  of  the  feeling  of  remorse,  which  I  should,  in  all  common 
decency  have  had,  instead  of  this,  I  say,  I  felt  upon  me  a  jubilant  gladness 
because  I  had  done  them.  I  hated  the  world  then,  and  everything  in  the 
world;  I  wished  that  I  could  be  a  blind  Samson,  and  take  by  its  corner 
stones,  this  temple  of  the  laws,  and  destroy  it,  and  bury  myself  in  its 
destruction. 

But  the  whipping  post  was  before  the  eyes  of  my  mind,  which  would 
be  a  very  different  kind  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom. 

I  determined  that  moment  to  leave  the  world  of  men,  which 
had  been  made  for  a  very  small  portion  of  mankind,  I  determined,  I 
say,  to  become  an  Ishmael,  and  make  my  abode  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Accordingly  I  started  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun, 
having  resolved  to  go  west,  until  no  sound  of  civilization  would 
break  the  solitude.  I  avoided  towns,  and  habitations  of  men,  except  when 
compelled  upon  a  few  occasions,  from  hunger,  to  approach  them.  At 
length,  after  many  months,  and  many  hardships,  I  reached  once  more  the 
Laurel  Mountains  of  my  native  Colon}",  but  the  heart  of  me  .being  still 
haavy  and  hard,  I  felt  no  joy. 

A  much  different  return  to  it  I  had  planned.  Not  even  the  thought  of 
Miss  Rowena  Cadwallader  softened  a  whit  the  bitterness  of  the  canker  of 
discontent. 

When  I  had  been  many  days  beyond  the  furthest  limits  of  any  settle- 
ment of  Virginia,  I  came  one  day  upon  a  solitary  cabin  which  was  occupied 
by  a  solitary  old  man.  He.  was  one  of  those  French  Huguenots,  very 
aged,  and  most  venerable.  He  spoke  English  very  understandingly,  and 
he  told  me  that  my  coming  was  the  second  time  he  had  seen  the  face  of  a 
white  man  in  the  time  which  he  had  been  living  there,  which  he  said  was 
fifteen  years.  When  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  other  time,  when  he  had 
seen  a  white  man,  he  told  me  that  it  was  about  a  month  before   me,  that 
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one  named  Boone,  with  five  companions  had  passed  that  wa3T,  and  had 
spent  the  night  with  him.  They  told  him,  as  he  told  me,  that  they  were 
exploring  the  wilderness,  which  news  disconcerted  me  somewhat,  I  being 
hopefnl  that  my  journeying  was  nigh  done. 

And  indeed  I  was  very  much  nearer  to  it  than  I  could  have  guessed. 
After  I  had  parted  with  the  venerable  old  man,  and  had  been  two  days 
without  food — not  daring  to  fire  my  gun  because  of  the  savages  that  were 
on  either  side  of  me — I  sat  upon  a  fallen  log  to  rest,  and  saw  a  cluster  of 
very  small  berries  of  a  most  peculiar  color.  I  picked  one,  and  put  it  on  the 
tip  of  my  tongue,  the  drop  of  juice  which  was  in  it  tasted  a  faintish  sweet, 
which  I  had  always  heard  betokened  a  poison  berry.  But  the  taste  of  the 
drop  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  I  say,  whetted  the  hunger  that  my  stomach 
had,  and  I  ate  a  small  handful  of  the  berries.  The  effect  of  them  was 
exceedingly  peculiar. 

An  inexpressible  satisfaction  began  to  possess  me.  I  ate  another  hand- 
ful, and  another,  and  another;  1  parted  the  bushes,  and  ate  all  I  could  find. 
A  dreamy  deliciousness  crept  over  me  and  through  me,  I  felt  a  swimming  in 
my  veins;  the  heaviness  fell  from  my  limbs,  and  I  felt  a  lightness  possess 
me,  which  made  me,  I  say,  feel  so  light  of  body  and  foot,  that  I  must  almost 
walk  without  touching  ground. 

Then  I  began  to  feel  a  heavy,  oppressive  drowsiness  come  upon  me,  which 
I  took  to  be  the  oppressiveness  of  an  approaching  storm ;  whereupon  I  looked 
and  beheld  a  heavy,  black  clould  with  green  edges  about  it,  and  likewise  heard 
a  deep  roaring  of  the  forest.  While  parting  the  bushes  in  search  of  the  ber- 
ries, I  had  uncovered  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  that  was  uppermost 
of  where  I  sat.  I  thought  the  cave  might  be  a  good  shelter  from  the  hurri- 
cane that  was  coming,  whereupon  I  dragged  my  strangely  heavy  self  into 
the  cave,  the  opening  to  which  was  but  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  my 
body,  although  I  could  sit  upright  in  it,  without  touching  my  head  to  the 
top.  It  widened  out  considerably,  when  I  had  crawled  into  it  some  yards, 
and  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  curiously  long  and  narrow  cave,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  a  bed  of  saltpetre.  I  was  still  on  my  hands  and  knees,  crawling 
over  the  saltpetre,  and  I  remember  also  of  thinking  dreamily,  how  if  I  could 
have  found  this  saltpetre  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  I  would  have  started  a 
powder  factory;  I  was  still  crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I  say,  when  a 
sleepiness  came  upon  me  so  all-overpowering,  that  I  lay  down  where  I  was, 
and  instantly  fell  into  a  dreamless  slumber,  from  which  I  was  awakened 
with  a  tingling  in  every  portion  of  my  body,  the  sensation  of  which  was 
much  like  it  is  when  one's  foot  is  asleep.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
move,  and  when  I  would  have  lifted  my  right  hand  to  assist  me  in  rising,  I. 
found  to  my  great  wonder,  that  my  wrist  was  fast  under  the  root  of  a  tree; 
from  which  I  concluded  that  the  cave  in  this  part  must  be  quite  near  the 
surface.  I  had  much  difficuly  in  getting  my  hand  out  from  under  the  root; 
my  hand  being  much  larger  than  my  wrist,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  dig 
a  hole  under  my  wrist,  so  that  I  might  remove  my  hand,  and  I  wondered  a 
great  deal  how  it  had  been  possible  for  me  in  my  sleep  to  have  put  my  hand 
under  the  root.  I  turned  about  and  crept  back  along  the  cave,  which  I 
found  was  at  a  very  considerable  downward  incline,  my  hips  being  higher 
than  my  head,  as  I  proceeded  outward.  When  I  had  crawled  far  enough, 
so  that  I  began  to  think  I  must  be  near  the  entrance,  I  butted  my  head 
against  a  large  tree,  which  surprised  me  amazing  much,  so  much  indeed, 
that  I  began  to  feel  quite  curious.  The  cave,  I  thought,  must  surely  have 
two  similar  long,  narrow  caverns,  and  I  must  have,  in  returning,  got  into 
the  wrong  one.    I  took  my  butcher  knife,  and  began  digging  at  one  side  of 
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the  tree,  and  very  soon  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of  my  surmisings,  in- 
as-much  as  I  very  soon  dug  through  and  let  in  the  light.  I  could  hear  the 
dripping  of  the  rain,  and  got  a  refreshing  breath  of  damp  air,  and  I  knew 
thereby  that  the  storm  was  about  over.  It  took  me  but  quite  a  short  time 
to  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  creep  through,  in  which  I  waited  some  little 
time,  until  the  rain  had  stopped,  before  I  got  myself  out. 

Upon  becoming  thoroughly  aroused  I  made  to  myself  a  curious  dis- 
covery, which  was,  that  all  the  discontent  and  bitterness  which  I  had  har 
bored  so  fiercely,  all  of  it,  I  say,  had  gone  from  me.  I  no  longer  cherished 
resentment  or  hatred  to  aught  that  lived.  I  also  came  to  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  very  hungry,  and  espying  a  fawn,  brought  it  down  with  my 
gun,  and  upon  it  made  a  very  substantial  meal,  having  some  difficulty, 
albeit,  in  starting  a  fire,  with  which  to  broil  it.  My  appetite  satisfied,  I 
arose  and  shouldered  my  gun;  and  I  mechanically  started  back  along  the 
way  I  had  come;  having  strangely  lost  all  desire  to  separate  myself  from 
my  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  a  hungry  desire  upon  me  to  return.  My 
thoughts  of  Miss  Rowena  Cadvvallader  were  sweetly  sorrowful.  I  thought 
I  would  visit  the  old  Huguenot  hermit  on'  my  way  back,  but  though  I 
searched  zealously  for  his  house  I  could  not  find  it. 

Descending  the  mountains,  I  came  upon  something  which  surprised  me 
exceeding  greatly.  It  extended  straight  across  a  small  valley,  and  was 
composed  of  an  embankment  about  the  width  of  the  road  upon  which  the 
flying  machines  traveled,  and  upon  sight  of  it  I  thought  it  to  be  a  road,  but 
I  found  it  to  have  heavy  timbers  laid  across  the  top  at  regular  intervals,  and 
upon  the  top  of  these,  on  either  side  of  them,  a  line  of  steel.  I  looked  at  it 
with  many  curious  emotions;  I  had  passed  throuh  this  very  valley — I  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  that — I  had  passed  through  it,  I  say,  ten  days  before, 
and  there  was  nothing  like  this  in  it.  There  was  nothing  like  that  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Albeit,  it  must  have  been  made  by  human  agency. 
It  disturbed  my  wits.  Then  I  fell  a  thinking.  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
been  experimenting  with  lightning,  which  he  had  caught  during  a  thunder 
storm,  which  the}'  did  say  he  caught  by  standing  upon  a  cake  of  beeswax, 
being  dresfei  the  while,  all  in  black  silk.  I  fell  into  a  thinking,  I  say,  and 
I  could  make  no  more  out  of  it,  than  that  he,  being  a  wonderfully  wise  man, 
and  having  great  personal  influence,  had  obtained  funds  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania — or  maybe  a  royal  charter,  of  the  which  I  had  not 
heard — by  the  which  to  make  larger  experiments  with  lightning,  and  it  be- 
ing a  dangerous  thing,  with  which  to  deal,  had  brought  his  apparatus  to 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  following  with  his  party  near  behind  me.  It 
was  a  wild  conclusion,  but  it  is  in  the  mind  of  man  to  make  conclusions  as 
regards  the  unknown  to  him.  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  say,  after 
much  puzzling  of  my  wits,  and  started  again,  following  the  way  which  the 
apparatus  went, — I  kept  a  safe  distance  from  it,  in  1115-  walk  and  was  most 
careful  not  to  touch  any  part  of  it — most  especially  the  steel  bandages.  When 
I  had  crossed  the  vallej-,  walking  warily,  I  say,  by  the  side  of  the  appara- 
tus, I  found  that  it  went  into  a  large  cave,  which  had  a  very  black  mouth. 
I  thought  this  must  be  the  place  where  they  stored  the  lightning — the  black- 
ness of  it  was  very  much  like  the  black  of  smoke. 

I  crossed  the  mountain,  and  a  yet  greater  astonishment  came  upon  me 
when  I  discovered  the  same  apparatus  issuing  from  a  cave  on  that  side. 
It  made  a  great  curve  and  disappeared  around  the  end  of  a  spur 
of  hill.  While  I  stood  looking  at  it,  with  my  hands  crossed  upon  my  back 
— which  is  a  favorite  attitude  of  mine  in  meditation — I  heard  a  sound,  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  and  casting  the  sight  of  my  eyes  along  the 
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curve  of  the  apparatus,  I  saw  a  vehicle  coming  towards  me  at  a  much  rap- 
ider  speed  than  the  flying  machines  could  make;  there  were  six  or  eight 
beings  upon  it,  each  of  whom  was  working  with  the  handles  of  a  windlass. 
When  they  saw  me  they  each  dropped  his  windlass,  thus  slacking  the  speed 
of  the  vehicle,  and  all  began  to  stare  at  me  so  curiously  that  I  felt  abashed. 
I  say  man  must  make  conclusions  about  the  unknown.  1  ver}'  soom  made 
up  that  they  were  beings  from  some  foreign  country,  of  whose  geography  I 
was  ignorant,  brought  over,  I  sa}-,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  Benjamin 
Franklin's  lightning  apparatus.  Their  dress  was  most  curious.  The 
breeches  were  as  long  as  the  legs  themselves,  and  fitted  the  legs  quite 
closely ;  and  the  opening  place  was  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  forepart  of 
them.  Their  vehicle  stopped,  and  they  continued  to  stare  at  me.  I  took 
off  my  hat  and  bowed;  not  knowing  aught  of  their  language,  I  waited  re- 
spectfully for  them  to  make  the  first  advances.    Presently  one  of  them  said: 

"What  is  it?"  Which  he  pronounced  in  perfect  English,  which  sur- 
prised me  very  much,  albeit,  I  was  a  trifle  annoyed. 

Another  of  them  laughed,  and  said,  when  he  had  done  laughing, 
"Begorra,  b'ys,  it's  Oshcar  Wilde  got  loose." 

"Sirs,"  said  I,  holding  my  hat  respectfully  in  my  hand,  as  I  spoke, 
"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  converse  with  you;  if  your  highnesses  will  permit, 
may  I  ask  of  what  nation  are  you  ?" 

And  he  who  was  spokesman  replied,  first  to  his  companions, 
and  then  to  me; 

"Bedarl!  Did  yez  iver  hear  the  loikes  av  'im?  Shoor,  an'  its  phat 
h'athenish  coonthrey  air  yez  frum  yer  selluf,  that  yez  fail  to  ricignize  a 
American  gintlemen  when  ye  say  'im  ?" 

"I  am  an  American,  sir,"  I  answered  modestly;  and  I  further  asked, 
"Is  this  apparatus,  which  you  gentlemen  are  controlling,  some  new  inven- 
tion of  Dr.  Franklin's,  for  the  experimenting  with  lightning?" 

Thereupon  they  looked  at  me  with  wide  eyes,  and  mouths  agog,  for  a 
little  space,  and  then  caught  their  uu  ler  ribs  with  their  hands  and  fell  to 
laughing  so  convulsively  that  some  of  them  tumbled  from  the  vehicle;  which 
I  though  quite  discourteous,  since  I  had  but  asked  them  a  civil  question. 

I  shouldered  my  musket,  while  they  were  yet  laughing,  and  walked 
rather  stiffly  away.  I  did  not  like  the  manner  of  them  nor  did  I  think 
them  at  all  genteel.  And  presently  I  heard  their  vehicle  moving  on.  I 
walked  a  long  distance,  keeping  all  the  time  as  near  to  the  apparatus  as  I 
thought  it  safe  to  venture,  and  likewise  as  I  could  for  the  uneveness  of  the 
country;  and  at  length  I  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  where  I  perceived 
that  the  apparatus  was  carried  across  on  a  huge  frame  work  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen.  While  I  watched  it,  behold,  I  heard  a  strange, 
churning  noise,  in  the  water  of  the  river,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  it, 
I  saw  a  vessel  which  had  neither  sails  nor  masts,  nor  had  it  any  oarsmen, 
and  yet  it  was  making  more  rapid  headway  than  had  it  been  equiped  with 
either;  it  was  likewise  going  up  stream.  As  it  came  nearer,  I  perceived  a 
large  wheel  which  turned  in  the  water,  whereupon  I  concluded  that  it  must 
be  some  sort  of  a  water  wagon.  There  were  many  people  in  the  great  bed 
of  the  wagon,  which  had  a  load  in  the  centre,  that  seemed  to  be  a  house, 
and  around  which  people  sat  in  groups,  or  walked  about.  The  people  I 
saw,  that  is  the  men  of  them,  were  also  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  those 
curious  beings  I  had  met  on  the  lightning  apparatus.  The  ladies  I  per- 
ceived were  all  of  the  quality,  in  that  not  one  of  them  wore  the  petticoat 
and  short  gown  of  the  laboring  woman.  I  also  perceived,  what  I  had  not 
noticed  before,  because  of  my  amazement,  I  perceived,  I  say  that  the  wagon 
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was  afire.  Even  while  I  noticed  it,  a  large  volume  of  black  smoke  rolled 
up  and  was  carried  back  by  the  wind,  making  a  long,  black,  floating  stream 
behind. 

I  made  frantic  signs  to  the  people,  and  shouted  to  them  with  all  my 
voice,  that  their  wagon  was  afire.  The}"  looked  at  me  very  scrutinizingly, 
and  one  of  them  called  out  to  me :  "Get  a  move  on  you,  Oscar,  you're 
behind  the  times." 

I  began  to  think  that  Oscar  must  be  a  term  of  reproach,  or  that  it  else 
was  the  name  which  these  curiously  dressed  people  applied  to  Americans; 
but  there  was  not  any  time  to  waste  on  such  a  trifle,  when  so  many 
human  lives  were  in  peril. 

I  shouted  again,  with  all  my  might:  "Your  wagon's  afire."  A 
woman  sitting  in  the  bed  of  the  wagon  jumped  tip,  •  shrieking  "fire,"  and 
then  another  shrieked  it,  and  another,  until  everybody  in  the  wagon  was 
shouting  "fire"  at  one  time,  and  some  jumped  into  the  water,  and  began  to 
swim  shoreward. 

I  observed  one  man  among  them  who  had  upon  him  garments  which 
were  made  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  garments  of  the  others,  and  yet 
quite  different.  He  appeared  to  be  very  angry  and  was  trying  in  a  very 
commanding  voice  to  quell  the  excitement  of  the  people,  which  failing  to  do, 
he  turned  about  and  shou:ed  something  to  a  man  at  a  wheel  which  was  in 
a  most  curious  place,  and  the  water  wagon  headed  about,  and  ran  up  quite 
near  to  the  shore  where  I  stood — I  having  run  along  the  shure  some  dis- 
tance from  where  I  first  discovered  the  fire.  Something  was  thrown  out 
of  the  water  wagon,  upon  which  man}-  of  them  came  to  the  bank;  those  also 
that  had  jumped  into  the  river  were  picked  up. 

Then  it  was  that  the  authoritative  speaking  man  who  had  tried  to 
quell  the  excitement  of  the  people,  then  it  was,  I  say,  that  he  began  to 
swear  most  blasphemously,  and  to  inquire  who  had  started  the  false  alarm. 
I  put  my  hands  over  my  ears  that  I  might  not  hear  him,  lest  I  should  be 
called  upon  as  a  witness  when  he  should  have  his  trial,  and  make  his  fine 
heavier,  by  giving  in  my  testimony  the  number  of  oaths  I  had  heard  him 
utter.  Albeit,  I  was  astonished  that  nobody  tried  to  put  out  the  fire.  The 
man  who  had  called  me  "Oscar",  said  something  to  the  swearing  man,  and 
pointed  to  me,  whereupon  the  swearing  man  turned  upon  me,  and  after 
staring  at  me  most  curiously,  he  called  me  a  d — d  lunatic,  and  asked  me 
what  I  meant.  I  was  exceedingly  sorrowful  to  be  addressed  thus  unpo- 
litely  by  a  stranger,  albeit  he  spoke  English  quite  well,  save  that  he  was  so 
lawlessly  blasphemous. 

I  said  to  him,  "Mr., — or  sir,  I  have  done  you  no  wrong;  I  saw  that 
your  water  wagon,  which  I  must  say  is  the  most  curious  vehicle  I  ever  have 
seen,  I  say,  I  discovered  that  your  water  wagon  was  afire,  sir,  and  I  but 
called  to  your  men  to  warn  them  of  the  danger,  as  I  could  not  keep  my 
tongue  and  see  so  many  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  perish." 

He  stared  at  me  in  a  sort  of  dumbfounded  way,  for  the  space  of  full 
five  seconds,  and  then  said  exclamatorily.  and  vc  y  deliberately,  "water 
wagon."  To  which  he  added  the  name  of  Satan's  own  dominion,  with  very 
much  emphasis,  and  apparently  great  satisfaction. 

Whereupon ,  one  who  was  like  a  twin  brother  of  him  whom  I  had  seen 
managing  the  lightning  apparatus,  said  to  the  swearing  man,  and  in  an 
exceeding  familiar  tone,  too:  "Begorra,  Captain,  he's  wan  av  thim  ca-razy 
Americans  that's  thryin'  to  roon  the  goovermint  'stid  o'  kapin'  in  the  assoi- 
lum  where  they  belongs  to."  The  swearing  man  only  smiled  at  the  famil- 
iarity, which  had  truly  horrified  me;  and  one  of  the  men  who  had  jumped 
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into  the  river  at  the  cry  of  fire,  said,  in  a  peculiar  drawling  voice  to  another 
who  had  also  jumped  into  the  water  to  save  himself: 

"I  say,  Cholly,  wouldn't  it  be  awfully  funny  to  duck  'im,  don't  3-ou 
know  ?" 

Some  people  laughed,  and  these  two  made  towards  me,  as  they  would 
lay  hands  upon  me,  to  toss  me  into  the  stream;  whereupon  a  very  pretty 
young  woman  exclaimed:  "For  shame,  men;  would  you  mistreat  a  poor 
crazy  man  ?" 

Upon  which  they  desisted,  and  the  swearing  man  began  to  call  me 
some  names  which  I  do  not  like  to  print  against  him,  the  which  he  fin- 
ished with  threatening  to  have  me  taken  "aboard  and  ironed".  Where- 
upon the  man  who  had  referred  to  me  as  a  "carazy  American"  said  to  him: 

"Begorra!  Captain,  yez  couldn't  get  'iz  braitches  any  longer, 
ner  the  wrinkles  out  av  'is  brains  if  yez  ironed  'im  with  a  whole  sthame 
laundry."  Which  so  pleased  the  swearing  man  that  he  held  no 
further  parley  with  me,  but  immediately  shouted,  in  a  loud  voice: 
"All  aboard."  And  while  I  looked  to  see  what  it  was  that  he  would 
do,  the  people  ran  across  the  drawbridge,  that  was  one  end  on  the 
water-wagon  and  the  other  on  the  bank,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  vehicle  was  still  on  fire  and  smoking  in  a  dreadful  way,  they 
started  again;  and  then  it  was  that  my  eyes  rose  in  their  sockets,  for 
behold,  while  I  gazed,  the  vast  framework  on  which  the  lightning 
apparatus  was  carried  across  the  stream,  this  vast  framework,  I 
say,  opened  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  great  block  of  it  swang  slowly 
round,  thus  making  a  causeway,  through  which  the  water-wagon 
safely  passed;  and  then  it  swang  slowly  back  into  its  place. 

I  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  pressed  vay  head  in 
ray  two  hands.  What  strange  things  had  happened  in  the  world  in 
ten  days.  Was  I  going  mad?  I  felt  cautiously  around  my  head 
to  find  some  cracks  in  it,  but  is  was  all  sound,  and  then  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  held  them  shut  with  my  hands,  a  little  space,  hoping,  and 
half  believing  that  it  would  all  have  vanished;  but  the  apparatus  and 
the  framework,  when  I  opened  my  eyes  were  yet  there;  it  was  no 
optical  delusion,  neither  hallucination  of  the  brain.  I  arose  and  stripped 
me  of  my  clothes,  which  I  made  into  a  small  bundle  and  tied  upon 
my  shoulders,  and  swam  the  rhrer,  holding  my  gun  in  my  left  hand 
so  as  not  to  get  the  priming  wet,  while  I  swam  with  the  right  arm. 
When  I  was  crawling  up  the  bank  I  heard  a  loud  and  very  hearty 
laugh,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  great  framework  which 
spanned  the  river.  I  looked,  therefore,  from  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  and  saw  a  man  very  like  those  other  men;  he  was  looking 
down  upon  me,  and  he  said: 

"Well,  I've  hearn  o'  Thompson's  colt,  that  was  sich  a  fool  it 
swum  the  river  to  git  a  drink,  but  durn  my  soul  if  ever  I  seed 
a  man  afore 't  was  fool  enought  to  swim  'round  a  bridge." 

I  got  my  clothing  upon  me  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  departed. 
Until  it  was  nightfall,  I  traveled  along  by  the  lightning  apparatus, 
as  nearly,  I  say,  as  I  could  do  so;  and  when  it  was  gathering  in 
to  the  gloom  of  night,  I  heard  what  I  took  to  be  the  approaching 
of  a  direful  hurricane,  but  which  was  not  a  hurricane,  for  it  coughed 
a  hoarse,  awful  cough,  and.  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  forest  I  saw 
coming  a  huge,  fiery  eye,  which  was  planted  in  the  center  of  the  head 
of  a  magnificently  terrible  monster,  from  whose  coughing,  panting 
mouth  rolled  out  barrels  of  sparks  of  fire    as  it    sped    roaring  apast; 
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and  the  earth  trembled  with  its  mighty  speed.  Just  when  it  was 
fornenst  me,  it  hissed  at  me,  with  its  hot  treath,  and  uttered  a 
frightened  scream  so  terrible  and  so  long  that  the  mountains  re- 
verberated, and  rolled  it  one  to  another,  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  vast  earth  was  filled  with  that  shrill,  terrifying  shriek. 

I  have  never  called  me  a  coward,  but  I  fell  upon  my  knees  in 
the  darkness  and  the  forest,  and  prayed  God  to  have  mercy  on  my 
soul. 

Where  I  was  upon  my  knees,  I  sat  down  and  tried  to  think, 
and  finally  my  mind  slipped  over  the  slim  thread  that  is  between 
thought  and  dream,  and  I  lost  me  in  the  blessedness  of  sleep;  from 
which  I  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  shone  upon  my  face.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  horror  of  the  supernatural  had  gone  from  me, 
and  that  in  the  light  of  day  I  could  reason  again.  And  I  laughed 
at  my  former  fright.  The  one-eyed  monster  of  such  fearful  mien, 
was  surely  but  one  more  of  Dr.  Franklin's  gigantic  experiments  with 
lightning.  I  followed  along  by  the  side  of  the  apparatus  a  little 
further,  and  then  I  came  to  a  small  platform,  where  was  a  bench, 
apparently  for  people  who  were  tired  to  sit  upon.  It  was  quite  near 
to  the  apparatus,  in  fact  extended  quite  up  to  the  steel  bandages  of  it. 
I  sat  upon  it  to  rest  me  a  few  minutes — not  that  I  was  at  all  tired, 
but  merely  that  the  sight  of  a  comfortable  place  to  rest  made  come  upon  me 
a  desire  to  resb.  I  perceived  a  small  flag  attached  to  a  short  staff  which 
was  lying  on  the  floor  under  the  seat  upon  which  I  sat,  and  I  took  it  in  my 
hand,  and  set  the  end  of  the  staff  in  a  sun-crack  that  was  in  the  bench, 
whereupon  I  childishly  amused  me  with  watching  the  flag  undulate  in  the 
breeze.  Then  it  was  that  I  heard  again  the  rumbling,  thunderous  sound 
which  on  the  night  before  had  heralded  the  coming  of  the  monster  with  one 
eye.  I  felt  a  tremor  in  the  platform  upon  which  I  sat,  and  I  arose  and 
stood  uprigh  with  every  nerve  in  my  body  braced  to  full  tension. 

As  it  came  snorting  into  view  I  observed  that  it  sped  along  upon  its 
stomach,  and  that  its  huge  under-jaw  protruded  much  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  its  parts,  as  if  to  devour  an}-thing  that  might  dare  to  obstruct  its 
way.  I  also  noticed  that  its  eye  was  no  longer  fiery,  but  quite  dim.  I 
noticed  also  that  it  had  many  joints  on  its  body,  and  that  its  internals  were 
on  fire.  The  minute  it  saw  me  it  uttered  again  that  awful,  appalling 
scream,  and  began  to  hiss  at  me  with  its  hot,  white  breath;  I  have  never 
called  me  a  coward,  I  say,  and  I  had  determined  to  stand  upon  the  plat- 
form until  it  passed,  but  when  the  monstrous  creature  showed  such  evident 
dislike  to  me,  I  thought  it  but  polite  to  step  a  pace  backward — which  I  did ; 
whereupon  it  made  a  grinding,  chugging  noise,  and  stopped. 

And  then  it  was  that  I  beheld  there  were  many  of  the  oddly  dressed 
people  upon  it.  One  who  had  upon  his  head  a  jaunty  cap  all  trimmed  with 
gold  lace — by  which  I  knew  he  must  be  one  of  the  wealthy  gentry — 
stepped  down  upon  the  platform  upon  which  I  had  sat,  and  looked  impa- 
tiently to  me,  while  I  stood  stupified  and  motionless. 

"All  Aboard."  He  shouted,  just  the  same  that  the  man  on  the  water- 
wagon  had  done. 

I  did  not  stir,  and  he  called  rather  roughly  to  me : 

"Why  don't  you  get  on  ?"  Which  I  thought  somewhat  rude,  consider- 
ing that  we  had  not  before  met.  I  stammered  that  I  did  not  want  to  get 
on,  whereupon  he  said,  very  discourteously: 

"Then  what  in  thunder  did  3'ou  stop  the  train  for?"  Albeit,  he  did  not 
say  "thunder  '  but  another  word. 
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I  saw  that  a  great  many  heads  were  sticking  out  of  windows  that  were 
on  the  side  of  the  monster's  body.  And  I  could  not  but  notice  that  there 
was  much  curiosity  and  likewise  surprise  depicted  on  their  countenances. 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  replied,  I  did  not  stop  your  train — if  that  is  the  name  of 
the  creature — I  have  done  nothing  at  all,  sir,  except  to  rest  a  little  on  the 
bench." 

"Didn't  you  stick  up  that  flag?" 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  I  replied,  "I  did  stick  up  the  flag,  I  found  it  laying 
under  the  platform,  but  I  assure  you  sir,  I  did  not  hurt  it  in  the  least." 

He  wrenched  the  flag-staff  from  where  I  had  set  it,  and  tossed  it  under 
the  bench,  and  I  was  exceeding  sorrowful  to  see  so  handsome  a  gentleman 
become  angry  against  so  trifling  a  thing.  One  who  was  like  to  a  third  twin 
of  him  I  had  first  seen  managing  the  apparatus  called  out  to  the  man  with 
the  gold-lace  cap: 

"Begorra,  Kindooktor,  its  Oshkar  Wilde  thrying  to  play  innycince 
abroad  on  us."  The  man  smiled,  whereupon  I  ventured  to  ask  him, 
(which  I  did  most  modestly:) 

"Sir,  may  I  inquire  if  this  apparatus  which  you  are  managing  is  a  new 
invention  of  Dr.  Franklin's  for  the  experimenting  with  lightning  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  he,  to  me,  "this  is  lightning,  come  aboard  and  help 
us  manage  it." 

"Is  Dr.  Franklin  with  you?"    I  asked. 

"Oh,  Cert!    but  come  on,  we  haven't  any  time  to  waste." 

I  did  not  quite  understand  whether  he  meant  yes  or  no,  but  the  tone 
was  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  climbed  into  the  apartment  of  the  apparatus  to 
which  he  pointed  me;  and  which  I  had  thought  was  the  head  of  the  mon- 
ster. There  were  but  two  men  in  the  small  place,  and  it  was  intensely 
hot.  One  of  the  men  sat  and  watched  a  curioixs  kind  of  a  clock;  the  other 
was  covered  with  the  soot  of  smoke. 

"Ben, "  said  the  man  in  the  gold-lace  cap,  "you  can  go  back  to  the 
brakes;  here's  a  man  willing  to  take  your  place — show  'im  how  to  heave 
coal." 

The  man  thus  addressed,  opened  a  huge,  iron  door,  from  which  I 
iuvoluntarily  started  back,  and  if  I  had  been  a  woman  would  most  surely 
have  screamed;  for  that  it  was  like  the  flames  which  I  imagine  are  in  the 
sulphurous  regions  of  Satan. 

The  man  who  was  called  "Ben",  threw  a  shovel  full  of  very  black 
stones  into  the  flames,  which  made  them  leap  up  in  a  frightening  way, 
whereupon  he  slammed  to  the  iron  door,  and  went  out,  leaving  me  dumb- 
founded in  his  place. 

I  saw  that  the  man  at  the  clock  was  glancing  askance  at  me,  and  also 
that  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  albeit  his  profile  was  toward  me.  With 
many  groans,  and  creaks,  and  chugs  and  tugs,  the  apparatus  got  itself  into 
motion  again,  and  then  it  flew  so  fast  that  lexpected  it  to  leave  the  earth. 

Only  the  belief  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  somewhere  inside  of  it,  quieted 
the  terror  of  me.  I  had  also  some  serious  bumps  upon  my  head  which  I 
had  obtained,  I  say,  by  being  hurled  against  things  by  the  motion  of  the 
apparatus.    Presently  the  man  at  the  clock  said  to  me; 

' 'Fire  up,  Oscar." 

I  replied  very  modestly : 

' "  I  am  not  an  Oscar,  sir,  I  am  an  American ;  but  if  you  will  kindly 
explain  your  desires  to  me,  I  will  do  my  best  to  assist  you,  albeit  I  do  not 
understand  aught  of  the  workings  of  this  apparatus." 

Whereupon  he  answered  me  quite  civilly: 
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'  'Just  open  that  door,  and  throw  in  a  shovelful  o'  coal,  like  you  saw 
Ben  do  it." 

I  did  it  as  nearly  as  I  could  in  the  way  that  'Ben'  had  done,  and  then  I 
ventured  to  ask: 

"Are  these  black  rocks  coal,  sir?  I  have  heard  several  times  of  the 
discovery  of  coal  near  Richmond,  it  was  found,  I  believe,  about  nineteen 
years  ago, but  I  have  never  before  seen  any,  and  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
used.    Is  this  some  of  the  Richmond  coal,  sir?" 

He  replied  to  me  in  a  very  civil  way,  and  withal  in  a  most  coaxing 
tone  of  voice: 

"Yes,  this  is  Richmond  coal."  And  whenever  after  this  he  told  me 
when  it  was  time  to  put  in  coal,  he  did  it  so  very  gently  that  my  heart 
grew  exceeding  warm  to  him.  The  sweat  ran  down  my  face  in  streams, 
and  I  very  soon  found  that  my  skin  was  as  smoky  as  <  his  whose  place  I 
had  taken.  There  was  a  large  bell,  which  the  man  at  the  clock  would  ring 
every  now  and  then  and  the  monster  apparatus  would  scream  as  it  had 
done  at  me,  and  sometimes  stop;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  look  out,  lest  I 
should  be  pitched  upon  my  head  again,  and  bruised  against  some  of  the 
iron  things.  My  brain  was  getting  dizzy  with  the  strangeness  of  it  all, 
when  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  and  a  scream  of  the  apparatus,  and  clang- 
ing of  the  great  bell,  we  stopped;  and  I  beheld  that  we  were  in  a  great 
City;  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  heard  of  being  in  America.  I 
asked  the  man  at  the  clock  what  City  it  way,  and  when  I  looked  at 
him,  to  see  why  he  did  not  answer  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  quite  white 
beneath  the  smoke  upon  his  countenance.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  if  a  sud- 
den sickness  had  come  upon  him  when  he  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment which  we  were  in,  and  tried  to  keep  out  some  men  who  were  coming 
in.  Whereupon  I  then  saw  that  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  around  the 
apparatus  on  either  side  of  it,  and  were  clamoring  most  menacingly  for 
something,  I  could  not  guess  what.  Neither,  I  say,  had  I  time  to  think 
about  it,  as  I  received  a  blow  upon  my  head  from  one  of  the  men  who 
rushed  in  at  the  door  which  stopped,  for  a  little  space,  my  ability  to  think. 
When  my  mind  came  back  to  me,  I  was  l}'ing  upon  the  earth,  and  I  could 
not  at  the  first  distinguish  aught  but  a  mass  of  men  struggling  with  each 
other,  and  a  yelling  and  hooting  of  many  voices.  The  first  individual 
thing  I  saw,  was  the  man  in  the  gold  laced  cap,  struggling  with  two  men, 
who  were  handling  him  very  roughly.  The  next  thing  I  distinguished, 
individually,  was  the  man  who  tended  the  clock,  and  who  had  spoken  civil- 
ly and  kindly  to  me.  He  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  six  or  seven  men  were 
engaged  in  beating  him.  Whereupon  I  arose,  and  laid  about  me  with  my 
two  fists,  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that,  being  of  great  strength  as  I  was,  I 
very  soon  had  cleared  a  considerable  space  around  him,  upon  which  they 
made  a  rush  for  me,  and  I  laid  about  me  again  with  my  two  fists,  and  with 
right  good  will  did  I  do  it;  albeit  I  did  not  know  what  manner  of  men  I 
was  fighting,  nor  why  they  attacked  me.  I  laid  about  me,  I  say,  with  a 
will,  and  very  soon  had  a  goodly  pile  of  them  at  my  feet,  besides  having 
closed  up  some  eyes,  and  disabled  several  noses,  by  which  time  my  friend 
had  arisen  to  his  feet,  and  we  made  an  attempt  to  climb  back  upon  the  ap- 
paratus, but  were  pulled  down,  and  the  fight  began  anew.  Side  by  side 
we  fought  our  way  into  the  midst  of  the  menacing  crowd;  I  clearing  a  path 
for  him,  for  he  was  somewhat  disabled;  during  which  time  he  said  to  me: 
"My  friend,  you  are  the  strongest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  the  bravest." 
Thus  I  think  is  necessity  often  mistaken  for  bravery.  I  never  in  my  life  covet- 
ed a  fight,  nevertheless  his  words  were  very  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  was  ex- 
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ceeding  glad  that  my  physical  strength  was  so  far  greater  than  that  of  these- 
men  which  they  also  by  this  time  had  discovered;  I  had  heard  one  of  them 
shout:    "Look  out  for  old  Colonial,   who  the  •  d-*?. — ?1  is  he, .....anyhow  ?"  , 
Whereupon  I  expected  some  other  party;  and  then  another  one  cried  but, , 
"He's  one  o'  thim  monopolies  b'ys,  that's  helpin'  to  kape  up  the  onaqual 
disterbution  av  wilth,  doon  wid  'im." 

I  thought  that  the  Mr.  Monopoly  of  whom  he  spoke  must  be 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  disturbance,  but  I  did 
not  get  to  see  him. 

Whether  or  not  we  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  out  alive,  I 
cannot  tell.  Some  men  whose  clothing  was  all  made  alike,  and 
which  was  of  a  pretty  blue  color,  embellished  with  white  trimmings, 
came  to  our  defence,  and  took  us  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  were 
armed  with  muskets,  of  a  pattern  quite  strange  to  me. 

When  we  were  safely  housed,  and  the  wounds  of  my  friends  and 
likewise  those  of  some  others  of  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  apparatus,  when  their  wounds  were  dressed,  I  say,  and  I  had  a 
little  time  to  think,  I  ventured  to  ask  of  him  that  I  claimed  for 
a  friend,  I  ventured  to  ask  of  him,  I  say,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  which  we  had  just  taken  part.  He  looked  at  me  as 
though  it  were  a  foolish  thing  to  ask,  but  answered  withal  quite 
civilly:    "Oh  its   a  strike." 

I  wanted  to  ask  him  the  meaning   of   the    words    as    applied  to 
the  fight,  but  I  did  not  like  to  expose  so  much  ignorance. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "they  did  strike  very  hard,  but  I  think,  sir,  we 
gave  them  as  good  as  they  sent."  Whereupon  some  of  the  men 
who  were  lying  about  on  the  long  seats  of  the  large  room  into  which 
we  had  been  taken  for  safety,  looked  at  each  other  and  began  to 
titter,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  thought  extremely  ill-mannered.  I 
made  a  hasty  and  desperate  resolve  to  expose  my  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  this  race  of  people  in  the  Colonies,  and  ask  about 
them.    Whereupon  I  turned  to  my  friend,  and  said  to  him: 

"Sir,  I  am  curiously  bewildered;  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I 
never  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  city,  which  we  now  are  in,  nor 
aught  of  your  people;  will  you  kindly  tell  me  which  of  the  Colonies 
this  is,    and  how  long  your  people  have  worn  this  pattern  of  garments?" 

He  made  a  start  of  surprise,  and  looked  at  me    very   pityingly,  I 
thought;  whereat  I  blushed  for  my  ignorance. 
"We  are  in  the  United  States,"  said  he. 
"Is  it  far  from  Virginia?"  I  asked. 
"Oh  no;  it's  very  near  Virginia." 

I  could  not  help  feeling  mortified,  upon  the  discovery  of  such 
geographical  ignorance  on  my  part.    And  I  hastened  to  explain  to  him. 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  I  to  him,  "I  have  really  been  away  from  my 
native  Colony  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  having  spent  them  in  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut  whither  I  went  to  obtain  my  education:  and  I 
suppose  this  Colony  has  been  founded  during  my  absence." 

" Yes, "  said  he,  "that  must  be  the  way  of  it;  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  you  should  not  have  heard  of  it." 

"But  it  does  seem  strange  sir,"  said  I  "that  I  should  have  heard  noth- 
ing at  all  of  this  most  wonderful  invention  of  Dr.  Franklin's,  which  you 
call  a  'train'.  I  have  read  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  for  over  two  years, 
the  last  copy  of  which    I  have     in  my  pocket  now;  is  it  not  quite 
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strange  that   Dr.  Franklin     should  have  said  nothing  about  it  in  his 

Almanac?" 

"Perhaps,"  replied  he,  "he  wanted  to  keep  it  a  secret  till  he  got 
ready  to  spring  it  on  the  people." 

"And  the  water-wagon  I  saw,    is   that  the  property  of  your  United 

States  Colony?" 

He  seemed  mystified,  vand  I  explained  to  him  the  appearance  of 
it,  whereupon  he  replied. 

"Oh  yes,  that  belongs  to  us.    Let's  see  your  Almanac. " 

I  took  it  from  the  pocket  of  my  waistcoat,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
I  was  looking  upon  his  countenance — which  was  a  goodly  one — 
while  he  looked  at  the  Almanac,  and  I  saw  a  queer  expression  come 
over  it.  He  held  the  Almanac  below  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  was 
sitting  near  to  him,  handed  it  to  him,  I  say,  using  these  words  as  he  did 
it: 

"Look  at  the  date  of  that,  will  you?" 
Whereupon  the  other  exclaimed: 
"Je-ru-sa-lem!    Over  a  hundred  years  old." 

"My  friend  shook  his  head  at  the  other  man,  as  if  enjoining  silence; 
but  the  other  continued: 

"I  know  a  man  that 'd  give  him  a  hundred  dollars  for  that." 

I  wondered  much  at  this  expression,  which  I  did  not  understand; 
neither  did  I  like  to  ask  too  many  questions: 

"Say  Colonial,"  said  he  who  had  worn  the  gold  laced  cap,  "if  you 
were  going  to  school  in  Connecticut,  how  came  you  to  be  out  in 
Virginia,   where  }tou  accidejitly  flagged  the  train?" 

I  did  not  like  the  manner  of  him,  and  I  replied  somewhat  stiffly: 

"My  name,  sir,  is  Roliff,  and  lam  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George. 
I  left  Connecticut,  sir,  when  I  was  in  a  very  bad  humor  and  quite  de- 
termined to  go  out  alone  into  the  wilderness  and  become  a  hermit,  but  I 
am  much  changed  in  my  mind  the  last  few  days,  and  have  decided  to  go 
home." 

I  did  not  like  to  say  to  these  people  that  I  had  no  home. 
"How  had  old  Connecticut  got  you  into  such  a  bad  humor,"  asked 
he,  then. 

Upon  which  I  cautiously  asked  him,  before  replying,  whether  this 
United  States  Colony  could  punish  a  man  for  a  crime  which  he  had  com- 
mitted in  Connecticut.  At  this  they  all  pricked  up  their  ears,  and 
some  of  them  who  were  lying  upon  the  seats  raised  up  their  bodies 
and  listened  attentively.  Being  assured  that  it  could  not,  I  said 
to  him : 

"Then,  sir,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  why  I  ran  away  from  Con- 
necticut; it  was  because  I  had  shot  a  fowl  on  a  Sunday." 

Whereat  they  all  fell  to  laughing,  at  the  which  I  turned  very  red  in  the 
face;  and  one  who  sat  near  to  him,  punched  him  in  one  side  of  the 
ribs,  and  said:  "Left" — Albeit  it  was  in  the  right  ribs  he  had  punched 
him. 

There  was  in  one  side  of  the  large  room  a  small  window-hole, 
which  was  rounded  at  the  top,  and  straight  on  the  bottom,  and  a  very 
smoothly  polished  shelf  was  at  the  bottom  likewise,  which  extended 
through  into  another  room. 

I  heard  a  "tic,  tic,  tic,"  a  sort  of  clicking,  "tic,  tic,  tic,"  and 
after  a  while  a  man  came  to  the  window  hole  and  laid  a  piece  of  yellow 
paper  upon   it,  asking  if  there   was  one   among  us   by  the  name  of  S. 
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Merrivale;  whereupon  the  man  with  the  gold- laced  cap,  took  the  yellow 
paper  and  read  it,  after  which  he  said  some  very  bad  words. 

"What's  the  news?"  asked  my  friend — the  man  who  had  tended  the 
clock. 

"Oh,  the  company  has  given  in  to  the  d — d  Union,  and  we  are  to 
go  home  if  we  choose  to,  on  the  next  train;  which'll  be  along  at 
seven-ten,  tonight." 

At  this  my  friend  arose,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  and 
asked  me  where  it  was  in  Virginia  that  I  lived.  I  told  him  how  many 
miles  it  was  from  Jamestown,  and  how  far  from  Cadwallader's  plantation. 
He  said  he  lived  near  there  himself,  and  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  help 
him  along,  he  would  see  that  I  got  home  safely.  I  smiled,  thinking  what 
a  figure  he  would  cut  in  Virginia,  with  those  long  breeches  on. 

After  it  was  nightfall,  and  we  had  eaten  some  food  which  we  took  in 
a  tavern,  he  leaned  upon  my  arm,  and  we  went  to  a  place  where  there 
were  several  of  those  lightning  apparatuses,  and  so  much  shouting  and 
noise  that  I  momentarily  expected  to  be  set  upon  again  by  the  mob. 
I  helped  him  up  some  steps  and  we  entered  one  of  the  joints  of  the 
apparatus  which  I  observed  was  not  in  the  least  like  the  one  at  the  head. 
This  one  had  rows  of  high-backed  most  elegant  chairs,  the  very  finest 
I  ever  had  seen ;  and  a  carpeted  aisle  was  between  them ;  also  some 
queer  kind  of  hanging  lights  were  suspended  from  the  top. 

The  confusion  in  my  brain  became  tumultuous,  as  we  flew  along 
through  the  night.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  man  would  look  in  and 
shout  something,  in  a  foteign  tongue,  and  then  the  apparatus  would 
utter  its  furious  shriek  and  stop;  and  some  of  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  would  go  out,  or  some  more  would  come  in.  At  length, 
when  it  stopped,  my  friend  said: 

"We  get  off  here."  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  large,  and  mag- 
ically beautiful  city,  the  streets  of  which  were  as  light  well  nigh  as  the 
day. 

"How  can  they  ever  get  candles  enough  in  the  windows  to  make 
it  so  light?"  I  asked  of  my  friend,  as  we  rolled  along  in  an  elegant 
chariot,  into  which  he  had  taken  me.    He  said  very  kindly  to  me: 

'  'Oh,  they  manufacture  them  by  the  thousand,  for  that  purpose.  You 
will  find  a  great  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Virginia,  also,  during 
the  time  yon  have  been  away  from  there." 

I  said  no  more,  for  looking  out  of  the  windows  of  the  chariot — the 
magnificence  of  the  city  was  so  great.  Whereupon,  I  say,  I  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  wonderful  city. 

"Washington,"  he  replied;  then  after  a  while  of  silence,  he  said 
gaily:  "Here  we  are."  Whereupon  the  chariot  stopped,  and  the  door  was 
thrown  open  for  us,  that  we  might,  alight.  My  friend  let  us  into  the  house 
by  means  of  a  key,  which  he  had  upon  him,  and  showed  me  to  a  very 
elegant  room,  where  he  most  politely  bade  me  go  to  bed  and  sleep, 
which  I  did, — my  brain  being  so  forwonk  with  the  unreal  events  of 
the  two  preceding  days. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  awakened,  and  I  arose  immediately 
and  got  me  into  my  clothes.  Whiles  I  was  wondering  how 
I  could  get  out  to  the  spring,  or  the  well,  to  wash  my  countenance,  I 
observed  in  one  corner  of  the  room  a  handsome,  white  marble  square, 
which  had  a  deep,  basin-like  hole  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  over  which 
projected  a  very  pretty  bronze  handle  which  was  chained  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.    The  heart  of  man   is  very  full  of  curiousness.    I  looked 
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at  the  pretty  bronze  handle,  until  I  had  an  irresistible  desire  upon  me 
to  day  hold  of  it,  .which  I  did,  albeit  I  was  much  timorous;  the  heart 
of  man  has  such  curiousness,  I  say,  and  after  I  had  held  the  bronze 
handle  a  little  space,  I  tried  it,  to  see  if  it  might  move:  whereupon  it 
broke  in  my  hand,  and  slid  around  and  a  stream  of  water  gushed  out 
of  it,  coming  with  such  force  and  noise  that  I  involuntarily  jumped  back- 
ward. In  .a  torpor  of  stupefaction,  I  say,  I  stood  watching  it  until  it 
filled  the  hole  in  the  marble  block  up  to  a  cluster  of  very  little  round  holes 
near  the  top,  through  which  it  began  to  run  out.  But  as  more  water 
was  pouring  into  it  than  was  running  out,  it  got  fuller  and  fuller, 
and  got  level  with  the  top,  and  began  to  pour  over  on  all  sides,  on  the 
fine  carpet.  I  hoped  that  the  water  would  all  run  out  of  the  thing,  and 
stop,  but  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  force  of  it,  nor  the  volume; 
I  began  seriously  to  fear  that  it  would  fill  the  room  and  drown  me,  if  I 
did  not  get  out.  Whereupon,  I  took  to  the  door,  but  found  it,  to  my 
great  indignation,  locked  upon  the  outside.  One  window  I  could  not 
open,  and  the  other,  which  was  already  open,  was  so  small,  that  I  could 
only  put  my  head  out  at  it,  which  I  did,  observing  thereby  a 
beautiful  yard  enclosed  in  a  high  brick  wall.  I  also  saw  a  man,  and 
called  to  him. 

"Mr.  or  Sir,"  said  I,  "will  you  kindly  tell  the  inmates  of  this  mansion 
that  I  have  broken  their  bronze  handle  that  is  chained  to  the  hole  in  the 
marbel,  and  a  deluge  of  water  is  filling  the  room  ? " 

He  looker  at  me  quite  curiously  while  I  was  speaking,  and  when  I 
had  done  he  said  to  me  in  a  most  flippant  way, 

"Oh,  go  and  soak  your  head." 

Whereupon  he  proceeded  with  the  work  he  was  doing  as  though  I  had 
not  addressed  him  at  all.  I  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  my  friend 
who  had  tended  the  clock  was  the  only  gentlemanly  man  in  all  this  most 
magnificent  and  ill-mannered  race  of  people.  But  then,  I  say,  I  saw  some- 
thing, which  at  that  moment  put  all  other  thoughts  out  of  my  head.  I  saw 
Miss  Rowena  Cadwallader.  I  whirled  about,  and  threw  myself  against 
the  bolted  door,  which  immediately  gave  way  to  my  great  strength  and  thus 
precipitated  my  body  into  a  long  hall,  which  I  remembered  to  have  tra- 
versed; but  I  also  saw  near  at  hand  a  narrow  stairway,  down  which  I  ran, 
having  small  heed  for  my  footing  the  while,  until  I  reached  the  bottom, 
where  I  perceived  that  the  door  stood  ajar.  I  stepped  quickly  out  and  ap- 
proached her  with  trembling  limbs,  and  a  heart  beating  furious  and  hard. 
Albeit,  I  had  not  seen  her  for  three  years,  I  had  not  forgotten  one  iota  of 
her  countenance,  nor  her  form.  They  were  too  dear  to  me  for  that.  I  had 
not  forgotten,  I  say,  one  iota  of  her  countenance,  and  I  went  rapturously 
forth  to  meet  her,  where  I  gallantly  sank  upon  one  knee,  and  took  her 
hand  in  mine  and  reverently  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

So  glad  was  I,  that  I  think  I  would  have  prostrated  me  at  her  feet;  but 
she  snatched  her  hand  from  mine,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  little  shriek, 
and  fled  away  from  me,  apparently  in  great  fright. 

Before  I  could  get  collected  my  surprised  senses,  I  received  a  hard 
thwack  on  my  shoulder,  and  the  ill-mannered  person  who  had  told  me  to 
soak  my  head,  said  to  me: 

"  Ye  haythen  shpalpane,  can't  ye  be  letten'  a  dacent  gerrel  alone?  " 

Whereupon  I  was  instantly  in  such  great  anger  for  the  affront  that  I 
fell  upon  liim  and  gave  him  a  most  severe  belaboring,  during  which  time 
"he  yelled  quite  lustily: — 
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"Fire,  and  Murther." 
When  I  felt  that  I  had  sufficiently  chastised  him  I  walked  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  and  sat  down  upon  a  seat  which  was  directly  un- 
der a  large,  wide  window,  that  was  partly  open.    I  sat  down  on  the  seat 

and  leaned  my  head  in  my  hand  and  wondered.  1   

Why  was  Miss  Rowena  Cadwallader  here,  and  how  had  she  come  to 
this  ?  For  now  that  I  had  time  to  reflect  upon  it,  she  was  arrayed  in  a 
very  altered  fashion,  and  the  hand  I  had  kissed  was  not  the  dainty,  milk- 
white,  tapered  hand  that  I  once  touched  with  mine  three  years  ago;  albeit 
her  hand  was  yet  a  shapely  one.  An'  awful  fear  assailed  me,  and  crushed 
me.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  tended  the  clock,  and  this  I 
reasoned  out,  [  say,  was  why  she  had  fled  from  me,  not  desiring  to  recog- 
nize me.  I  heard  people  come  into  the  room,  the  window  of  which  was  di- 
rectly over  my  head,  and  seat  themselves  very  near  to  the  open  window. 
My  heart  was  too  full  for  my  head  to  pay  much  heed  to  aught,  but  its  own 
troubling  surmises;  it  was  mechanically  I  heard  a  strange  masculine 
voice — but  withal  a  very  mellow,  sweet-toned  one — and  the  following  con- 
versation took  place: 

"  Well,  nephew,  what  particular  phase  does  this  mysterious  case 
exhibit?" 

"That,  dear  uncle,  is  the  very  thing  which  I  find  the  hardest  to  ex- 
plain, as  is  also  the  curious  impression  he  makes  upon  me." 
"Give  me  the  impression,  first." 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  define  it,  the  impression  he  makes  is  that  of 
sincerity." 

"I  do  not  quite  catch  your  meaning,  lad." 

"Well,  it  is  hard  to  explain.  I  feel,  when  he  asks  these  crazy  ques- 
tions, that  he  really  never  saw  a  steam  engine,  nor  a  telegraph  wire,  nor  a 
steam-boat,  in  fact  that  his  utter  ignorance  of  all  modern  improvements  is 
an  absolute  truth,  and  not  the  chimera  of  an  unbalanced  mind." 

"A  very  curious  impression,  truly;  what  is  the — Ah.  What  is  that? 
A  piece  of  plastering  dropped.  Why,  someone  must  have  left  the  water 
running.    Where  did  you  " 

My  friend,  at  this,  jumped  up  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  the  other 
gentleman  did  not  finish  his  conversation ;  Whereupon  I  resumed  my^  un- 
happy meditations. 

It  was  then  that  I  heard  someone  coming  down  the  small  stairway,  at 
even  a  greater  pace  than  I  had  come,  and  presently  my  friend  of  the  clock 
tending  came  running  around  to  where  I  was.  He  was  quite  out  of  breath 
with  haste.  " 

"Ah;"  said   he,    with  much   relief  in  his  voice,   "I've  found  you 
at  last.    I  was  afraid  something  had  happened  to  you." 

"You  need  have  no  fear  of  me,  sir,"  I  replied.  "I'm  a  good  hand  at 
taking  care  of  myself;  and  if  you  will  but  point  out  the  way  to  me,  from 
your  Colony  to  Virginia,  I  will  start  home,  as  I  feel  so  strange  here."  I 
did  not  say,  also,  that  I  was  unhappy.  ; 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  he  very  gently,  "that  you  are  so  soon  discontented 
with  us.  I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  our  great  city; 
but  here  comes  my  uncle,  let  me  introduce  you." 

Before  I  could  say  him  nay,  if  so  I  had  desired,  the  strange  gen- 
tleman came  up,  and  my  friend  was  presenting  me  thus: — 

"Uncle,  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Roliff,  my  uncle  Dr.  Follard." 
.  I  started,  at  the  sound  of  the  name,  and  must  have  looked  my  surprise, 
albeit,  I  was  much  more  surprised  that  my  friend  had  called  me  Mr.  and 
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that  his  uncle  should  not  have  observed  by  the  apparel  which  I  wore,  that 
I  was  not  entitled  to  it;  whereupon  I  felt,  I  say,  a  certian  thrill  of  pride, 
and  of  pleasure  also.  He  was  a  very  odd  appearing  man,  to  whom  I  was 
introduced;  which  probably  was  caused  by  the  outer  garments.  His 
coat  was  not  a  coat,  but  a  sort  of  loose  gown,  with  large  figures  in  it, 
which  being  likewise  girded  with  a  silken  cord,  betokened  him  one  of  the 
gentry,  which,  indeed,  all  of  this  race  seemed  to  be.  His  moccasins,  like- 
wise, were  not  made  of  buckskin,  and  upon  his  head  he  wore  a  close-fitting, 
round,  little  black  cap,  with  no  brim  at  all,  while  upon  the  small  finger  of 
his  left  hand  he  had  a  ring  with  a  very  brilliant  glass  set  in  it.  But  it  was 
his  eyes,  I  think,  that  impressed  me  the  most  pleasantly.  I  had  likewise 
an  odd  whim  that  there  was  a  look  about  his  countinance  that  was  like 
goodman  Jared  Follard. 

He  had  the  same  deep  set  of  the  eye,  and  the  shaggy  projection  of 
eye-brow  that  had  marked  the  countenance  of  my  kind  friend,  goodman 
Follard. 

He  took  my  hand  very  kindly,  and  spoke  some  words  to  me  in  a  very 
friendly  and  off-hand  scr.  of  manner,  albeit  I  could  feel  his  deep  eyes  upon 
me,  and  knew  that  he  was  reading  my  countenance,  all  the  while  he 
talked. 

He  asked  us  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  I  looked  down  at  my  clothing; 
he  took  no  heed  of  the  moticn,  but  lead  the  way  into  the  house,  and  to 
the  breakfast  table,  where  he  intrpducjd  me  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Follard,  who 
was  a  fine,  motherly-looking  old  lady,  whose  hair  was  much  sprent  with 
gray,  and  we  four  sat  down  to  the  tab'e  I  wondered  a  little  at  the  non- 
appearance of  the  wife  of  my  friend,  yet  was  glad  that  I  did  not  see  her, 
just  then,  because  of  the  agitatation  it  must  have  caused  me. 

Presently  Mrs.  Follard  touched  a  little  silver  toad-stool,  which  stood 
on  the  table  before  her,  which  rang  as  sweetly  as  the  tinkle  of  a  horse  bell 
in  the  woods;  and  thereupon  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  of  petticoats,  and  the 
woman  I  loved,  Miss  Rowena  Cadwallader,  stood  behind  the  chair  of  Mrs. 
Follard,  who  spoke  a  pleasant  good-morning  to  her,  calling  her  "Ena." 

My  heart  was  choking  me,  but  I  perceived  by  the  fright  in  her  face, 
whenever  she  looked  at  me,  and  by  the  way  likewise  in  which  she  shied 
around  me,  that  she  very  much  feared  I  would  speak  to  her  and  thus 
make  known  our  former  acquaintance;  at  which  I  was  much  hurt,  albeit,  I 
say,  she  need  have  had  no  fear  of  such  a  betrayal.  Presently  she  began 
bringing  the  breakfast  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  was  very  similar  to 
the  window-hole  through  which  the  man  had  handed  the  yellow  paper  to 
the  man  who  wore  the  gold-laced  cap,  except  that  this  was  a  smaller  one; 
at  the  which  1  wondered  much  why  the  wife  of  my  friend  should  be  a 
serving  woman  at  the  table.  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind,  I  say,  that 
she  was  his  wife.  Whereupon  the  following  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween Dr.  Follard  and  me. 

"My  nephew  tells  me  that  you  are  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Roliff." 

"Yes  sir,  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Virginia." 

"You  appear  to  be  about  the  age  of  my  nephew  here;  in  what  year 
were  you  born,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"I  was  born,  sir,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  in  1749. 

Whereupon  my  friend  gulped  down  a  large  sup  of  coffee,  and  Miss 
Rowena  Cadwallader  stood  up  very  near  to  the  chair  of  Mrs.  Follard. 

"My  nephew,  by  the  way,  declares  that  he  owes  his  life  to  you,  for 
which  let  me  join  my  thanks  with  his." 
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I  blushed;  I  could  feel  the  red  coming  into  my  cheeks  like  a  girl's;  but 
I  got  my  tongue  to  say: 

"I  suppose,  sir,  you  refer  to  the  assistance  I  gave  him  during  the  riot 
yesterday;  but  I  must  disclaim  so  much  credit  as  the  saving  of  his  life, 
albeit,  they  might  otherwise  have  done  him  much  injury." 

My  friend  hereupon  looked  a  sort  of  triumphant  glance  at  his  uncle, 
whose  brow  knitted  itself  into  puzzled  wrinkles. 

"You  were  educated,  my  nephew  tells  me,  in  Connecticut  how  long  is 
it,  since  you  left  there?" 

"It  is  three  months,  and  three  weeks,  sir;  having  made  my  way  on 
foot." 

"Would  you  object  to  telling  me  all  about  your  trip?  I  am  myself  a 
descendent  of  an  old  Virginian,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  Virginians; 
which  I  hope  you  will  accept  as  an  apology  for  my  seeming  inquisitive- 
ness." 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  would  tell  him  with  pleasure  anything 
of  my  journey  that  he  desired  to  know;  whereupon  I  began,  and  encourag- 
ed by  the  questioning  which  he  asked  from  time  to  time,  and  his  seeming 
great  interest  in  my  journey,  I  told  him,  I  say,  every  adventure  of  it,  from 
the  day  I  left  the  house  of  goodman  Looms,  on  a  Sunday,  to  the  time  I 
crept  into  the  cave  to  take  a  nap;  not  omitting  even  my  eating  of  the  ber- 
ries, nor  the  having  slipped  my  hand  under  a  root  in  my  sleep,  so  that  I 
had  to  dig  it  out  when  I  awoke.  I  also  likewise  told  him  of  getting  into 
another  cavern  of  the  cave,  and  about  butting  my  head  against  the  tree, 
which  grew  in  the  mouth  of  it,  and  of  digging  out  with  my  butcher  knife, 
at  which,  he  being  so  much  interested,  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  utterly 
that  nap  in  the  cave  had  changed  my  feelings  toward  human  kind,  and  of 
the  subsequent  week,  the  last  two  days  of  which  had  been  so  full  of  strange- 
ness to  me. 

"About  how  long  did  you  sleep  in  that  cave,  do  you  think  ?  " 

'  'Judging  by  the  hight  of  the  sun  when  I  went  into  the  cave,  and 
how  high  it  was  after  I  came  out,  after  the  rain  had  cleared  away,  I  sur- 
mise I  must  have  slept  at  least  two  hours;  albeit,  it  did  not  seem  a  two 
minutes." 

"Will  you  come  to  my  laboratory,  in  about  an  hour?  Nephew  will 
show  you  the  way.  I  would  like  to  find  out  something  more  about  those 
berries  which  you  ate." 

"Uncle  is  cranky  on  the  subject  of  chemistry,"  laughed  my  friend. 
"Will  you  amuse  yourself  in  the  garden,  or  library,  until  he  is  ready  to  put 
you  on  the  rack  again,  with  his  questions  ?  Ena  will  show  you  any- 
where you  wish  to  go." 

He  looked  at  the  young  lady,  who  returned  him  a  frightened  glance, 
whereupon  he  walked  aside  with  her  and  apparently  gave  her  some  in- 
structions; apologizing  to  me  as  he.  did  so. 

My  heart  gave  a  great  bound;  I  remarked  that  I  would  spend  the 
time  in  the  garden. 

He  thereupon  presented  me  to  the  young  lady,  saying  simply: 

"Mr.  Roliff,  Miss  Cadwallader."  At  which  she  made  a  bow  to  me, 
instead  of  dropping  a  courtesy,  and  I  wish  to  state,  I  say,  that  when  he 
named  her  Miss  Cadwallader  I  came  near  to  fainting  with  the  dizziness  of 
happiness. 

I  followed  her  out  into  a  beautiful  garden,  in  which  I  had  a  most 
agreeable  surprise,  there  being  no  potatoes,  nor  cabbages,  nor  onions,  nei- 
ther vegetables  of  any  kind  in  it,  only  beautiful  trees,  and  a  smooth,  green, 
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sodded  yard;  bordered  with  a  variety  of  many  flowers,  'fhere  was  like- 
wise a  rock  pile,  with  a  spring  in  the  top  of  it,  for  I  observed  that  the  wa- 
ter trickled  down  over  the  rocks,  forming  itself  into  a  pretty,  and  perfectly 
round  pool,  at  the  base  of  them.  We  appeared  to  be  all  alone  in  the  gar- 
den. 

"Is  this,"  said  I  to  her,  "Is  this  what  they  call  a  garden  in  the 
United  States  Colony?" 

"Yes,"  said  she  tome,  "this  is  a  garden  here." 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States  Colony?"    I  asked 
her.    At  which  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  answered: 
"I've  been  here  two  years." 

I  noticed  that  she  put  a  great  deal  of  stress  of  her  voice  on  the  word 
"here." 

"My  dear  Miss  Cadwallader, "  said  I,  "I  cannot  any  longer  endure 
this  shamming  with  each  other,  it  cannot  be,  that  you,  knowing  as  you 
did  how  truly  I  loved  you,  could  have  forgotten  me  in  three  years:  I 
can  understand  that  you  might  not  desire  these  grand  people  to  know 
that  you  were  ever  acquainted  with  a  laboring  man,  but  we  are  alone, 
now.    Say  that  you  have  not   forgotten  me." 

"How  could  anyone  ever  forget  you  who  had  ever  known  you?" 

There  was  an  archness  in  her  smile,  as  she  looked  shyly  up  into 
my  face,  that  fairly  took  the  breath  from  me.  And  it  was  then  that  I 
discovered,  what  I  had  not  before  observed,  being  so  wrought  up  with 
seeing  her,  which  was,  I  say,  that  her  eyes  were  a  deeper  blue  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  her  hair  a  shadow  darker,  and  her  skin,  likewise,  a 
little  less  fair,  albeit  she  was  not  the  less  beautiful  for  that 

When  she  said  that  to  me  which  she  did,  I  cried  out  to  her.  "Then 
I  pray  you,  in  Heaven's  name,  to  clear  up  this  mystery.  Why  are 
you  here  in  this  United  States  Colony,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a 
laboring  woman,  albeit,  you  wear  not  the  petticoat  and  short  gown? 
Did  your  father  die,  and  was  the  young  master  Cornwallis  unbrotherly 
and  unnatural  enough  to  keep  all  the  property,  and  send  you  out  into 
the  world  to  make  your  own  living?" 

"Yes,"  answered  she,  "my  father  is  dead,  and  I  did  not  get  any  of 
the  property,  and   I  have  to  make   my  own  living." 

I  was  filled  for  the  moment  with  rage,  against  the  young  master 
Cornwallis  Cadwallader,  but  I  wish  to  state  that  a  great  and  very  selfish 
joy  came  into  my  heart.  She  was  not  any  richer  than  I,  and  her  lot 
was  already  cast  among  the  laboring  women.  Ah,  what  happiness 
might  it  not  bring  to  me;  and  where  now  was  goodman  Jared  Follard's 
bitter  medicine  philosophy. 

I  laughed  aloud,  when  I  thought  how  I  would  get  the  better  of 
him — the  futileness  of  his  reasoning! 

I  saw  that  I  had  frightened  her  by  my  rudeness,  for  the  which  I 
humbly  offered  apology.    And  then  I  said  to  her. 

"My  dear  Miss  Cadwallader,  do  you  remember  how  nearly  the 
panther  came  to  killing  you?" 

She  shuddered  slightly,  and  replied  to. me. 

"Oh,  wasn't  he  an  ugly  beast,  though?" 

"That  he  was,"  said  I,   "and  do  3*011  remember  all  that  followed t 
while  you  remained  at  the  home  of  Jared  Follard?" 
"Indeed,  how  could  I  forget  it?" 
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She  looked  up  into  my  face,  with  another  of  those  arch  glances,  which 
set  my  blood  to  dancing,  I  say,  like  one  bewitched.  Whereupon  I 
stammered  forth: 

"Did  you — could  not — was  I  mad,  to  dream,  in  that  happy  time,  that 
you  loved  me,  and  gave  me  hope?    Was  I  mad  then,   Miss  Cadwallader?" 
'  'No,  no,  Mr.  Roliff,  you  were  not  mad  then.''' 

I  knew  that  she  knew  it  was  not  lawful  for  me  to  be  called  Mr.,  but  it 
sounded  sweet  from  her  lips.  I  tried  to  take  her  hands,  but  she  eluded 
me  like  a  fairy,  and  I  stammered  forth  again,  most  awkwardly, 

"If  I  was  neither  mad  nor  dreaming,  then,  may  I  hope  sometime  to — ■ 
to  sometime,  I  say,  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife?" 

I  do  not  know  how  that  ever  I  dared  to  say  the  words,  but  they  were 
out.  At  the  which  she  said  to  me,  and  with  another  of  those  shy  glances, 
which  were  getting  my  heart  into  an  uproarous  tumult,  I  say,  she  said: 

"Dear  Mr.  Roliff,  you  may  hope." 

Whereupon  she  excused  herself  most  prettily,  and  ran  awa}T  saying 
that  Mr.  Carrington  would  call  me  when  his  uncle  wanted  me;  which  was 
the  first  I  had  heard  the  name  of  my  friend  who  tended  the  clock.  I 
stayed  in  the  garden  and  tried  to  amuse  myself  until  I  should  be  called, 
but  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  Miss  Cadwallader;  and  I  wish  td 
state,  that  the  more  I  thought,  the  more  was  I  compelled  to  confess 
to  me,  that  she  was  much  changed  in  her  ways,  as  likewise  in  the 
complexion  and  eyes  and  hair;  she  seemed  much  nearer  to  me  in  the 
plane  of  life,  than  I  had  ever  hoped  she  might  be. 

Weary  with  waiting — minutes  are  hours  to  people  in  suspense — 
I  left  the  garden  and  went  into  the  house,  whereat,  seeing  no  one,  I 
walked  unmolested  into  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open.  I  sat  down  upon  a  chair,  and  began  to  look  around  .me. 
Presently  I  spied  a  box  with  a  handle  projecting  from  one  end  of  it. 
I  was  born  in  Virginia,  I  say,  but  I  was  born  with  as  much  inquisitive- 
ness,  I  fear,  as  though  my  parents  had  been  of  the  New  Eastern 
Colonies  at  the  time. 

The  longer  I  looked  at  the  handle  of  the  box,  which  resembled 
much  the  handle  of  a  small  windlass,  the  more  desirous,  I  say,  did  I 
become  to  touch  it;  albeit,  I  had  broken  the  pretty  bronze  handle  in 
my  room,  This  handle  looked  to  be  a  stronger  one,  howsoever, 
and  was  likewise  not  chained  to  a  hole. 

I  put  my  hand  upon  it,  I  say,  and  after  a  little  space  the  desire 
to  turn  it  was  so  strong  upon  me  that  I  began  to  turn  it,  but  I  dropped 
it;  I  say,  I  dropped  it,  and  sprang  upright  in  superstitious  fright. 
The  thing,  when  I  turned  it,  began  to  laugh,  and  it  laughed  with  two 
voices.  They  were  not  as  loud  as  human  voices,  but  were  so  distinct, 
that  I  recognized  both  the  voice  of  my  friend,  and  that  of  Miss 
Cadwallader. 

I  turned  it  again,  and  I  heard  most  distinctly  the  following 
dialogue: 

"How  did  3^0 u  manage  the  menagerie?  ' 

"Oh,  fine    I  did  just  as  you   said.    Made   believe    I  understood 
everything,    and  agreed  with  everything  he  said." 
"What  did  he  talk  to  you  about?" 
"Tee-hee-hee-hee-hee."  - 
'     "What  did  he  talk  about?" 

"Asked  me  if  I  remembered  being  in  love  with  him — tee-hee-hee. " 
"What  else?" 
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"Asked  me  if  he  might  hope  sometime  to  ask  me  to  be  his — tee-hee 
— his  wife," 

"What  did  you    say   to  that?" 

"Told  him  that  I  hadn't  forgotten,  and  that  he  might  hope.  So, 
you  see,  I  am  very  nearly  engaged  to  your  menagerie.  And  do  you 
know,   Mr.  Carrington,  I'm  real  sorry  he's  crazy?" 

"Why?" 

"Because  he's  so   handsome;  tee-hee-hee-hee-hee." 
"Ha-ha-ha." 

I  actually  heard  all  this,  but  though  I  turned  the  handle  again, 
and  again,  and  put  my  ear  down  to  the  hopper  of  the  thing,  I  heard 
no  more.  I  believed  that  they  were  in  a  cellar,  and  that  somehow 
their  voices  came  up  through  this  thing. 

The  heart  was  all  broken  in  me,  that  she  for  whom  I  would 
have  cheerfully  laid  down  my  life,  could  make  of  my  love  the  butt 
of  a  jest  to  laugh  at.  Oh,  how  verily  she  had  changed.  How  unlike 
the  brave  little  maiden  who  had  come  to  my  defense  the  day  of  my 
abject  misery,  had  stood  by  me,  I  say,  and  shamed  her  brother  for 
making  a  jest  of  me.  My  heart  was  nigh  full  to  bursting.  I  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  slunk  out  of  the  great  front  door  on  to  the 
street.  When  the  woman,  to  whom  a  man  has  given  all  that  is  noblest  and 
best  of  him,  whom  he  has  idealized  with  angelhood,  whom  he  has 
crowned  with  his  soul,  whom  he  looks  up  to  as  something  too  divine 
for  his  grosser  self  to  approach,  I  say,  when  this  woman  makes  a 
cruel  jest  of  him,  and  laughs  with  another  at  his  love,  he  slinks  away, 
like  a  dog,  that  has  been  kicked  for  caressing  its  master. 

I  stood  irresolutely  in  the  street,  not  knowing  which  way  to  take,  when 
a  troop  of  small  boys,  each  with  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  came  caper- 
ing along  together.  I  was  pleased,  albeit  in  my  misery,  to  note  that  they 
wore  knee  breeches,  and  I  asked  one  very  bright  little  fellow  if  he  could 
tell  me  which  was  the  way  to  Virginia.  Whereupon  they  all  began  to 
stare  at  me,  and  laugh,  and  one  who  was  eating  an  apple  called  out  to  me: 

"Why,  hello,  Shinny,  have  a  piece  of  my  apple?"  Whereat  he  shied 
the  core  of  his  apple,  and  hit  me  upon  the  calf  of  the  leg.  And  another 
one  of  them  called  to  me: 

"How  are  you,  William  Penn  ?  " 

Another  one  said  to  him. 

"Oh,  shut  up,  that  haint  ole  Billy  Penn;  its  one  o'  the  minute  men, 
just  gettin'  back  from  Ticonderogy." 

And  likewise  another  one  called  out  to  me: 

"Say,  bloomer,  your  panties  is  too  short."  At  which  they  began  to 
pelt  me  with  things.  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  fared,  in  this  on- 
slought  of  the  imps,  if  at  that  moment  the  old  gentleman,  Dr.  Follard,  had 
not  come  to  my  rescue.  Upon  seeing  him  they  instantly  scattered,  and 
ran  out  of  reach  of  danger. 

"The  little  scoundrels!"  he  ejaculated,  "come,  my  friend,  and  let's 
have  a  talk  about  those  berries,  of  which  you  were  telling  me.  I  have 
been  making  some  experiments,  this  morning,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  in- 
terested in  what  you  have  told  me." 

I  was  too  sick  at  heart  to  turn  from  him,  and  face  alone  the  curious, 
unkind  words  of  these  people,  and  I  was  too  humiliated  to  go  voluntarily 
into  that  house  again.  He  locked  his  arm  affectionately  into  mine,  and  led 
me  into  his  own  private  apartment,  where  he  seated  me  in  a  large,  high- 
backed  arm  chair. 
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I  groaned,  in  my  very  wretchedness,  groaned  aloud,  I  say,  in  my 
misery  of  humiliation ;  and  hung  my  head. 

"I  am  sorry,  indeed,  Mr.  Roliff,  that  this  adventure  should  have  hap- 
pened to  you,  but  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  let  it  trouble  you  so  much.  Chil- 
dren are  not  taught  the  respect  for  their  elders,  now-a-days,  that  they  were 
in  my  time." 

I  was  too  dazed  to  reply;  there  was  a  whirling  in  my  brain  I  could  not 
tell  him  th;  real  cause  of  my  agony.  I  began  to  wonder  what  that  thing 
was  that  had  spoken.  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  was  really  the  voices  of 
those  two,  that  I  had  heard.  I  began  to  wonder  anew,  at  all  the  strange, 
incomprehensible  things,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  last  two  days.  I  knew, 
in  my  right  mind,  that  all  of  them  could  not  have  come  about  within  the 
short  space  of  time  in  which  they  apparently  had;  I  began  to  wonder,  1  say, 
and  I  wondered  if  I  were  going  mad.  I  began  to  believe  that  I  was.  I 
lifted  my  eyes,  because  of  something  drawing  upon  my  countenance,  and 
caught  Dr.  Follard  watching  me  so  narrowly,  that  the  width  between  his 
eyes,  had  narrowed,  until  the  corners  of  them  touched.  "Your  mind  is 
very  much  disturded,  goodman  Roliff,"  he  said,  "drink  that  wine,  it  will 
help  quiet  your  nerves." 

He  handed  me  a  glass  of  liquid,  the  while  he  spake,  which  I  drained. 
It  is  curious,  the  magic  that  can  be  in  one  word.  The  mere  calling  of  me, 
"gjodman,"  instead  of  the  Mr.,  that  I  had  used  to  covet  so  much,  sounded 
good  to  my  ears.  It  likewise  dispelled  the  strange  relations  between  us, 
and  immediately  put  us  on  a  natural  footing  with  each  other.  And  I  wish 
to  state,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  man  ever  does  thoroughly  enjoy  an  as- 
sumed honor,  whether  it  comes  from  his  own  seeking  or  be  thrust  upon  him, 
by  a  mistaking  him  for  something  the  which  he  is  not. 

After  I  had  taken  the  wine  which  Dr.  Follard  handed  to  me,  I 
straightened  up  my  body,  and  began  to  look  around  the  room,  which  I 
found  to  be  well  nigh  full  of  the  most  curious  shapes  of  bottles  of  clear 
glass,  as  also,  many  strange  vessels,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen. 
There  were,  likewise,  large  glass  jars,  full  of  a  clear  liquid,  in  one  of  which 
floated  a  thing  which  he  told  me  was  the  brain  of  a  capitalist. 

Whereupon  I  asked  him  this  question: 

"To  what  species  of  the  animal  kind,  does  the  Capitalist  belong?" 
At  which  he  laughed  an   amused  laugh,  but  not  boisterously,  and 
answered  me: 

"To  the  specie  called  "Labor." 

To  which  I  did  not  reply,  being  deeper  mystified  in  my  mind  than  be- 
fore the  answering  of  my  question. 

"I  see,  my  good  friend  said  he,  "that  you  are  in  a  mystery,  in 
fact,  if  I  am  right,  you  are  in  a  world  of  them.  I  have  been  studying 
you,  which  you  have  already  observed,  and  wondered  at;  and  I  have  a 
theory — or  perhaps  but  an  idea — which  I  would  like  to  theorize  in 
regard  to  you." 

Whereupon  he  paused,  and  I  began  to  have  serious  fears  that  he 
was  a  little  cracked  of  the  brain;  albeit,  he  had  an  appearance  of  great 
intelligence,  and  a  most  benign  countenance. 

"You  remember,"  said  he,  upon  my  not  making  any  reply  to 
him,  "you  remember  that  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  to  America,  to 
Florida,  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth?  Now  I  have  a  theory 
that  the  Fountain  of  Youth  was  not  really  a  fable  of  the  Ancients, 
but  that  it  was  and  is,  an  actual,  and  existing  realty.  The  mistake  of 
the    Ancients  being,  that   they    placed  upon   the  word  'Fountain,'  a 
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natural  significance,  instead  of  an  artificial  one;  .and. that  the,  Fountain 
of  Youth  is  a  product  of  the  earth  and  the  air,  and  must  be 
fountainized  by  the.  syntheses  of  organic  chemistry.  L  have  spent 
a  good  part  of  twenty  years  of  my  life  experimenting  with  the  germ 
of  this  theory,  and  have  inducted  that  the  perpetuation  of  youth  is 
dependent  upon  three  conditions;  and  that  the  discovery  of  three 
simples  that  will  each  sustain  an  equilibrium  in  the  condition  to 
which  it  is  analytically  equivalent,  will  synthetically  perpetuate 
youth.  In  other  words,  will  arrest  either  development  or  decay. 
Two  of  these  elements  I  have  found;  the  other,  I  believe,  is  in  the 
berry  which  you  ate,  just  before  entering  the  cave  in  which  you 
tell  me  you  slept  during  a  thunder  storm." 

He  paused  in  his  speech,  at  this,  and  I  replied. 

"That  is  a  very  curious  theory."  Albeit,  I  did  not  under- 
stand a  whit  of  what  he  was  talking,  for  the  many  words  of  which  I 
did  not  know  the  existence.  I  likewise  began  to  look  furtively 
about,  for  a  place  of  escape,  for  verily  I  believed  him  to  be  unbalanced 
of  mind. 

He  smiled  upon  me,  and  he  answered  my  thoughts,  which  I  still 
think  very  strange. 

"Ah  no;  I  am  all  right  here. "  Whereupon  he  tapped  his  forehead. 
"I  should  not  have  used  scientific  terms,  in  making  explanations  to 
you,  and  indeed  I  tried  not  to  do  so. 

The  science  of  Chemistry  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  one.  I 
opine  that  you  never  studied  it  extensively. " 

"I  have  never  studied  it  at  all,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"I  have  also,"  said  he,  "since  you  told  the  date  of  j  our  birth  this  morn- 
ing, cast  your  horoscope,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  without  the  precise  time, 
and  I  find  a  juxtaposition  of  the  planets,  which  has  happened  but  twice  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  the  last  time  of  such  recent  date,  that — " 

He  paused  here,  in  his  speech,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  say,  he  looked  a 
little  flurried. 

"Good  sir,"  cried  I,  quite  warmly,  "that  is  about  the  same  thing  that 
goodman  Jared  Follard  said  to  me;  he  having  cast  my  horoscope — that  being 
what  he  called  it,  likewise, — he  having  cast  my  horoscope  from  a  great 
book  which  he  had,  and  which  had  in  it  strange  pictures  of  the  heavenly 
bodies."  Whereupon  he  looked  at  me,  with,  I  thought,  a  sort  of  awe  upon 
his  countenance,  and  asked  me: 

"Did  you  know,  personally,  Jared  Follard  ?" 

"Did  I  know  him,"  I  repeated,  somewhat  warmly,  "you  speak,  sir,  as 
though  my  knowing  of  him  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past;  I  did  know 
him,  and  I  do  know  him,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will  be  with  him  again, 
as  soon  as  I  can  make  my  way  thither." 

"Was  it  in  Virginia,  that  you  knew  him?" 

"It  was  in  Virginia.  I  lived  with  him  three  years.  The  last  three 
years  before  I  went  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  to  go  to  school,  and  I  owe 
more  of  gratitude  to  him,  than  to  any  other  living  man." 

I  hereupon  related  to  him — being  drawn  into  it  by  his  adroit  question- 
ings, and  likewise  his  very  great  interest  in  my  story,  I  related  to  Dr.  Fol- 
lard, I  say,  most  minutely  all  the  details  of  my  three  years  in  Connecticut, 
and  that  I  had  run  away  to  escape  the  whipping  post,  because  of  having 
shot,  a  fowl  on  a  Sunday,  not  omitting  the  kiss  which  I  took  from  Goody 
Looms,  and  I  observed  that  he  was  watching  me  again,  with  that  same  nar- 
rowing of  the  eyes  that  I  could  feel  drawing  upon  my  countenance^ 
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"Would  you  recognize  that  book  Of  your  friend  Jared  Follard's  if  you 
could  see  it  ?"  '  ' 

"I  would  know  it  sir,'  for  he  permitted  me  many  times,  to  look  into  it." 

Whereupon  at  his  request,  I  described  the  book  to  him  very  accurately, 
and  when  I  had  done,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  then  arose, 
and  stepped  into  another  room,  from  which  he  returned,  with  a  large  book, 
which  he  laid  upon  the  table  before  me,  and  bade  me  open  it.  I  turned 
back  the  heavy  vellum  lids,  and  uttered  a  slight  exclamation  of  surprised 
joy; — I  recognized  the  book  which  I  had  just  described  to  Dr.  Follard. 

I  also  read  aloud  the  inscription — "Jared  Follard — September  17  '35" — 
which  was  writ  in  a  bold  hand,  and  below  it  were  these  lines: 

"When  you  have  nede  of  what  to  dooe, 

"And  be  you  knight  or  noddie, 

"Just  search  in  me,  puir  troubled  soul, 

"And  find  your  heavenly  bodie." 

Which  when  I  had  read  it,  I  said  to  him: 

"I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  a  close  relative,  or  a  very  dear  friend  of 
goodman  Jared  Follard's,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  parted  with  this  book, 
which  he  prized  most  highly." 

He  was  studying  me  with  that  narrowing  of  the  eyes,  which  felt  like  a 
drawing  of  my  countenance,  and  made  not  any  answer  to  me;  whereupon  I 
proceeded  thus: 

"I  see  likewise,  that  his  book  has  been  dangerously  near  some  heavy 
fire,  which  has  badly  discolored  it,  with  the  yellowness  of  smoke  and  heat." 
And  upon  receiving  no  reply,  I  futher  said: 

"I  hope,  sir,  that  Jared  Follard  has  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  burnt 
out.    Goodwife  Follard  was  always  much  afraid  of  fire." 

He  was  yet  watching  me,  with  that  narrowing  of  the  eyes,  I  say,  and 
it  disturbed  me  much.  Whereupon  he  said  to  me,  replying  not  at  all  to  my 
questions,  he  said  to  me  these  words: 

"I  have  often  puzzled  over  that  inscription.  The  name  and  date,  as  you 
see,  are  in  a  bold,  easy  hand,  while  the  verse  is  in  an  irregular,  cramped 
one.  I  have  a  theory  that  the  first  was  written  by  my — by  Jared  Follard, 
but  the  last  has  been  a  continual  puzzle  to  me,  I  can  base  no  calculation 
upon  it." 

At  which  I  looked  embarassed,  as  I  so  felt,  whereupon  he  asked  me  if 
I  knew  ought  of  the  writing. 

"I  wrote  it,  sir,"  said  I,  "four  years  ago,  come  next  month,  Jared  Fol- 
lard taught  me  the  use  of  the  quill,  which  I  returned  by  marring,  as  you 
perceive,  a  page  of  his  most  treasured  book.  But  I  wish  to  state  that  he 
was  not  offended ;  but  that  instead  he  was  well  pleased  with  it,  and  said  to 
me,  whether  jocosely  or  in  earnest,  I  never  could  tell,  he  said  to  me,  I  say: 

'Jem,  you  are  another  Chaucer.' 

After  which  he  explained  to  me  that  Mr.  Chaucer  was  a  great  man,  of 
the  sort  that  is  called  poet." 

When  I  had  said  this,  Dr.  Follard  arose.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
strangely  moved,  and  he  caught  my  two  hands  in  his,  and  pressed  them 
quite  forcibly. 

"Pardon  my  agitation,"  said  he  to  me,  "my  soul  is  trembling  with  the 
joy  of  a  great  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the  age.— Aye,  I  may  say,  of  all 
the  ages.  I  may  never  be  able  to  prove  it  to  the  world,  but  it  is  proven 
conclusively  to  me,  and  you,  sir,  are  the  living  proof.  No;  you  are  not 
crazy,  you  are  the  demonstration  of  my  theory." 
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His  deep  set  eyes  glowed  with  a  gleam  which  fascinated  me,  but  I 
wrenched  my  hands  from  his  grasp,  exclaiming,  as  I  did  so: 

"I  crazy?    I  fear,  sir,  that  you  yourself  are  crazed." 

Whereupon  he  smiled  quite  sadly,  and  bade  me  to  be  reseated,  he  him- 
self taking  a  seat  the  opposite  to  me. 

"I  have  a  theory,  that  the  handwriting  of  a  man  who  is  alive  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  handwriting  of  one  who  is  dead;  and  this  handwrit- 
ing of  yours  has  puzzled  me  no  little,  I  can  assure  you.  But  I  can  see 
through  all  the  mystery  of  it  now,  as  clearly  as  though  there  were  but  a  thin 
pane  of  clear  glass  between  now  and  a  hundred  years  ago." 

At  the  which  I  said  nothing  at  all,  because  of  the  mystifying  he  had 
done  to  me.  And  then  it  was  that  a  sad  fear  seized  upon  me,  which  was, 
that  my  friend  Jared  Follard  was  dead,  and  I  cried  out  to  him,  in  the  excess 
of  my  pain,  to  ask  him  if  this  fear  be  true. — For  if  it  were  true,  then  indeed 
I  had  no  friend  in  all  the  world.  To  the  which  he  paid  no  heed,  but  said 
to  me: 

"My  friend,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  some  mighty  strides  in 
progress  have  been  made  in  the  world,  since  you  fell  asleep  in  the  cave." 

Whereupon  I  told  him  of  the  thoughts  I  had  had,  a  little  space  before, 
and  of  the  fear  that  came  upon  me,  which  was,  that  I  was  going  mad.  To 
which  he  replied  to  me  thus: 

"Compare  this  rifle  with  the  flintlock  which  you  brought  with  you  into 
the  train." 

Whereupon  he  took  from  a  place  in  the  room  a  very  handsome  gun,  and 
before  my  startled  eyes,  he  broke  it  in  two,  at  the  lock,  and  refixed  it  so 
quickly,  that  I  was  quite  dizzy,  with  trying  to  think  what  it  was  he  had 
done  to  it, 

"This  rifle,"  said  he,  "will  shoot  sixteen  times,  without  reloading." 
At  which  I  was  of  great  amaze. 

"Compare  the  mode  of  travel,  I  mean  the  train,  on  which  you  came  to 
Washington,  with  the  old  'Flying  Machine'." 

"Ah  sir,"  said  I,  "there  is  no  comparison,  the  'Flying  Machine'  is  a 
slow  goer,  indeed,  by  the  side  of  the  lightning  apparatus  of  Dr.  Franklin's." 

Whereupon  he  looked  at  me  most  pityingly. 

"My  friend,"  he  said  then  to  me,  "the  machine  which  you  think  a 
lightning  apparatus  is  not  moved  by  electricity,  but  by  steam,  and  Dr. 
Franklin  had  never  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  it  was  not  discovered  until 
after  his  death. 

At  which  I  fairly  jumped  from  my  chair. 

"Is  Dr.  Franklin  dead?"  I  exclaimed.  To  which  he  did  not  reply, 
but  said  to  me: 

"The  boat  moving  without  sails  or  oars,  which  you  took  to  be  a  water 
wagon,  was  also  propelled  by  steam.  Would  you  like  to  see  how  the  ladies 
sew,  now-a-days  ?" 

I  answered  him  that  I  would  like  to  see,  albeit  I  know  not  what  he 
meant  by  now-a-days.  I  followed  him  into  another  room,  which  was  across 
the  hall,  and  I  perceived  Miss  Cadwallader  sitting  at  a  table  that  had  a 
wheel  upon  it,  and  a  rest  for  the  feet  beneath  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
everything  in  the  house  of  these  people  was  provided  with  a  handle.  Even 
this  table  had  a  handle  on  the  top  of  it,  and  Miss  Cadwallader,  who  was 
moving  the  foot  rest  with  her  feet,  was  pulling  out  of  the  handle  of  it  yards 
of  fine  ruffling,  already  hemmed,  and  made  likewise  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  stitch  I  had  ever  seen. 
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"This,"  said  Dr.  Follard,  "is  a  sewing  machine.  All  of  our  garments 
are  made  with  machines,  now." 

Upon  which  he  led  the  way  back  to  his  room,  for  the  which  I  was  not 
sorry,  since  the  sight  of  Miss  Cadwallader  was  a  great  pain  to  me. 

"I  am  quite  dazed,  sir,"  said  I,  "that  I  should  never  have  heard  of  this 
machine,  nor  of  this  wonderful  Colony  of  yours." 

He  loo  ked  at  me  thoughtfully,  for  a  moment,  then  he  said: 

"Have  you  no  thought,  my  good  friend,"  said  he,  "that  a  longer  time 
may  have  elapsed  since  you  went  into  that  cave  to  sleep,  than  you  have 
counted?" 

"Sir,"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

"I  am  afraid  to  break  to  you  too  suddenly,  the  truth  which  slowly 
dawned  on  me  at  first,  and  which  has  since  been  proven,  inch  by  inch,  until 
there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  in  me  left.  Were  you  to  return  to  Virginia,  to  the 
place  where  the  house  of  Jared  Follard  stood,  and  find  in  its  place  a  populous 
city,  what  would  you  think?" 

At  the  which  I  arose,  and  said  to  him,  as  quietly  as  I  well  could: 

"Oh,  I  would  think  it  all  right,  I  will  go  and  find  your  nephew,  if  you 
please,  as  I  wish  to  make  some  arrangements  with  him  about  going  home." 

I  said  it  in  as  soothing  a  tone  as  I  could  command,  whereupon  I  heard  a 
very  amused  laugh,  and  casting  up  my  eyes,  I  beheld  Mr.  Carrington  stand- 
ing in  the  door,  and  he  laughingly  said: 

"By  the  tone  of  Mr.  Roliffs  voice,  uncle,  I  surmise  he  thinks  you  a 
little  off  balance." 

"Sit  down,  Vern,"  said  the  elder  gentleman,  "and  help  me  out  with 
this." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Carrington — my  friend  of  the  clock — entered  and  took 
a  seat,  after  which  I  felt  more  comfortable,  albeit,  he  had  his  left  hand 
bound  up,  and  a  large  purple  bruise  on  his  forehead. 

"You  think,"  said  Dr.  Follard  to  me,  "that  you  slept  in  that  cave 
about  two  hours.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  your  sleep  might  have 
been  produced  by  some  narcotic  property  of  the  berries?" 

"He  means,  Roliff,"  said  my  friend,  "that  it  might  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  berries  that  put  you  to  sleep,  and  that  you  slept  longer  than 
you  think  you  did." 

"I  will  admit  that  it  might  have  been  possible,"  replied  I,  "it  might 
have  been  upwards  of  three  hours." 

"Think  of  the  root,"  said  Dr.  Follard,  "which  pinioned  your  wrist  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cave.  Think  of  the  great  tree,  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
which  was  not  there  when  you  entered. — It  being  hardly  probable  that 
your  theory  of  two  similar  entrances,  is  a  correct  one. — Remember  your 
failure  to  find  the  cabin  of  the  Huguenot  Hermit.  Look  at  this  book,  in 
which  your  handwriting  is  almost  faded  out.  Do  not  the  leaves  seem  to 
have  been  discolored  by  time,  rather  than  by  nearness  to  fire?  Put  all 
these,  with  the  new,  strange  things  you  have  seen,  and  what  conclusion 
must  you  arrive  at?  * 

A  horrible  fear  began  to  creep  into  my  brain,  and  the  blood,  I  say,  to 
chill  about  my  heart. 

' '  Do  you  remember  the  exact  date  it  was  when  you  went  to  sleep  in 
the  cave  ? " 

"Most  distinctly,  sir,  do  I  remember  it,  it  being  but  ten  days  ago.  It 
was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  October." 

"And  in  what  year?"  he  asked  so  gravely  that  I  smiled,  albeit,  I  had 
strange  sensations. 
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"Why,  sir,  in  1769,  to  be  sure." 

"The  second  of  October,  in  1769,"  he  repeated,  very  slowly,  "and  to- 
day, my  friend,  is  the  third  of  March,  1889.  You  slept  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  five  months,  and  one  day." 

r  I  looked  inquiringly  at  my  friend  of  the  clock,  at  which  he  smiled  and 
shook  his  head  a  very  little,  saying  as  he  did  it: 

"No,  he's  all  right, — at  least  in  regard  to  the  present  date." 

Whereupon  he  took  a  newspaper,  which  was  the  third  one  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  very  different  from  either  of  the  other  two;  he  took  a  newspaper, 
I  say,  and  spread  it  before  me,  placing  the  tip  of  his  forefinger  near  the  top 
of  it,  where  I  saw  the  date  "1889." 

I  arose,  and  stood  trembling  before  them,  and  the  earth  was  whirling 
under  my  feet,  and  my  brain  giving  way. 

It  was  then  I  bethought  me  of  Miss  Cadwallader,  and  cluched  at  the 
fact  to  save  me. 

"But,"  cried  I,  "Miss  Cadwallader  is  here,  to  disprove  the  hoax  you 
are  putting  upon  me;  call  her,  call  her  quickly." 

Mr.  Carrington  arose  and  touched  the  wall  with  his  finger. 
"Why  do  you  not  call  her,"  I  asked  immediately. 
Whereat  he  replied, 

"I  have  rung  for  her,  she  will  come  in  a  minute  or  two.  ' 

And  I  began  to  think  that  he,  too,  was  likewise  cracked  in  the  brain. 
But  presently  there  was  the  rustling  of  petticoats  and  Miss  Cadwallader 
herself  appeared. 

"Ena,"  said  my  friend  of  the  clock,  "will  you  tell  Mr.  Roliff  how  old 
you  are  ? " 

Whereupon  she  looked  at  him  straight,  and  said  to  him: 
"No  foolin'  ?" 

"No,"  said  he,  "honor  bright,  tell  him  how  old  you  are,  and  the  day 

and  year  you  were  born." 

At  which  she  turned  to  me  with  a  saucy  smile,  and  said  to  me: 

"I  was  born  on  the  5th  of  March,  1870;  I'll  be  nineteen,  day  after  to« 

morrow." 

And  then  she  bowed  to  me  exceedingly  low,  and  ran  away. 

My  brain  whirled  in  my  head.  There  was  the  rumble  and  scream  of 
the  lightning  apparatus,  the  click  of  the  thing  that  had  written  upon  the 
yellow  paper,  the  rush  of  the  water-wagon,  and  the  noise  of  the  sewing 
machine  in  my  ears.  A  great  blackness  rolled  over  me,  and  I,  James  Wil- 
liam Roliff,  a  physical  giant,  who  had  never  lost  consciousness  in  my  life,  I, 
I  say,  swooned  and  fell  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor.  And  I  wish  to  state, 
that  I  believe  it  was  at  that  time  the  losing  of  my  senses  that  saved  them. 

The  first  audible  thing  I  heard,  upon  having  back  my  mental  faculties, 
was  the  voice  of  Dr.  Follard,  saying: 

"He's  coming  round  all  right,  come  away,  all  of  you,  and  leave  him 
with  Charity." 

Upon  which  I  heard,  the  departure  of  several  persons  from  the  place, 
albeit  they  walked  very  lightly,  and  then  I  felt  a  cool,  delicate  hand  flutter- 
ing over  my  temples,  and  tenderly  smoothing  back  my  locks  from  my  fore- 
head. I  wondered  if  it  was  Miss  Cadwallader.  I  hoped  that  it  was  not. 
How  could  ever  I  face  her  again,  alone.  I  lay  with  closed  lids,  I  say,  and 
.enjoyed  the  sweet  soothing  of  the  hand  upon  my  brow. 

The  first  moment  of  intelligence  had  brought  back  to  me  the 
terrible  revelation  which  Dr.  Follard  had  made  to  me,  and  my  mind 
was  quite  clear,  albeit,  I  say,  I  was  yet  much  dazed. 
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So  I  lay  quite  still,  and  let  the  hand  smooth  my  forehead, 
and  toy  with  my  locks,  and  I  tried  to  think  out  what  manner  of 
hand  it  was. 

After  a  little  space  I  opened  my  lids  cautiously,  and  I  looked 
up  into  the  sweetest  countenance  which  I  had  ever  beheld. 

The  first  Miss  Cadwallader  awed  my  soul  with  her  divine  loveli- 
ness, and  her  angel-like  purity;  the  new  Miss  Cadwallader  bewitched 
my  blood  with  her  saucy  beauty;  but  the  countenance  bending  over 
me  had  in  it  a  vast  human  sympathy.  The  dark  gray  eyes  were  un- 
utterable deeps  of  calm,  into  which  man  could  not  gaze  and  be  dis- 
contented. I  looked  upon  her  so  steadfastly  and  long,  that  the  dark 
lashes  dropped  low  over  the  eyes,  the  scarlet  deepened  in  the  rich  curve 
of  the  mouth,  and  into  the  creamy  white  of  her  cheeks  crept  a  tinge 
of  pink;  whereupon  I  cried  out,  unbeknowing  to  myself,  I  cried  out, 
I  say: 

"Charity,  Charity!" 

To  which  she  replied. 

"Yes,  I  am  Charity;  but  how  Mr.   Roliff,  did  you  know  my  name? 

"I  did  not  know  your  name,  maiden,  but  your  countenance; — if 
ever  the  divine  soul  of  Charity  should  be  embodied  it  must  look  out  of 
eyes  like  yours,"  I  said. 

When  I  had  said  it,  she  grew  quite  crimson  in  the  cheeks  and  lips, 
and  said  to  me: 

"Had  you  not  better  try  to  sleep?  I  will  sit  by  you  until  you 
awaken,  so  you  may  not  be  lonesome  in  your  sleep." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  I  "but  will  you  not  sit  by  me  and  let 
me  stay  awake?" 

Whereupon  she  smiled  a  faint  little  smile  of  assent,  and  said  tome: 

"I  am  Charity  Carrington,  Mr.  Roliff,  it  was  my  brother  who 
brought  you  to  our  uncle  for  treatment." 

Her  voice  was  so  sweet,  I  thought  I  could  listen  to  it  forever. 
There  was  a  cadence  in  it  from  some  voice  I  had  heard  in  some  other 
life. 

I  started  to  raise  my  body  when  she  said  what  she  did,  but 
she  gently  pushed  my  head  back  upon  the  pillows  of  the  couch  upon 
which  I  lay. 

"You  say,  Miss  Carrington,  said  I,  "that  your  brother  brought 
me  to  your  uncle  for  treatment;  why  did  he  do  that?  Surely,  he 
could  not  have  thought  me  sick;  I  rendered  him  too  much  fisti- 
cuff assistance  for  that." 

Then  the  truth  flashed  upon  me,  and   I  groaned  upon  my  pillow. 

"Please  don't,"  said  Miss  Carrington,  and  it  was  in  a  most  plead- 
ing, tender  voice  she  spoke,  '  'please  don't  try  to  think  of  it  all  at 
once.  Uncle  says  you  will  go  really  mad,  if  you  do.  He  says  the 
strain  would  be  too  much  for  any  human  brain.  And  he  said  I 
must  stay  with  you,  until  you  were  reconciled." 

Upon  which  I  had  a  mind  to  tell  her,  that  such  being  the  case 
I  would  never  be  reconciled;  but  it  was  only  one  of  those 
flashes  of  impertinent  wit  which  will  sometimes  intrude  themselves 
into  the  gravest  or  saddest  thoughts;  and  I  repressed  it.  I  in- 
voluntarily reached  forth  my  hands  to  her,  and  she  rested  hers 
assuringly  in  them.  It  was  thus  I  fell  asleep;  and  thus  I  found 
her  when  I  awakened;  which  was  but  a  little  space,  she  assured 
me;  albeit  I   asked  her  how  I    was  to  know  that  it  had  not  been  a 
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hundred  and  twenty  years  and  five  months  and  a  day.  Upon 
which  she  said,  that  her  fingers  had  not  yet  grown  around  my  wrist 
that  she  held. 

I  was  afraid  to  tell  her  that  they  had  grown  quite  around  my 
heart,  but  I  think  I  must  have  been  looking  it  out  of  my  eyes,  for 
at  that  moment  I  glanced  up,  and  beheld  Miss  Cadwallader  standing 
in  the  doorway,  and  I  fell  to  blushing,  I  say,  like  a  girl,  for  that 
I  beheld   upon  the  countenance  of  Miss    Cadwallader   a  slight  frown. 

Miss  Carrington  looking  toward  the  door,  beheld  also  Miss 
Cadwallader,  and  said  to  her  in  a  very  gentle  voice: 

"Ena,  tell  Uncle  that  Mr.   Roliff  is  awake." 

Whereupon  Miss  Cadwallader,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  and  a 
straightening  of  the  back-bone,  turned  about,  and  walked  haughtily 
away. 

Dr.  Follard  soon  came,  and  very  much  to  my  unhappiness,  he 
excused  Miss  Carrington.  Very  soon  thereafter  a  brisk  looking  man 
came  into  the  room,  and  upon  Dr.  Follard's  request,  he  proceeded 
to  measure  me  from  the  neck  to  the  heel  of  me,  with  a  narrow, 
yellow  ribbon  with  many  figures  upon  it.  After  he  had  gone,  Dr. 
Follard  explained  to  me  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  have  a  tailor 
take  my  measnre  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  in-as-much  as  the  style  which 
I  wore  had  long  been  out  of  date,  and  that  my  wearing  these  gar- 
ments had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  remarks  having  been  made 
upon  my  appearance.  I  may  say  that  I  was  not  left  alone  again,  for 
any  space  of  minutes  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  that  my 
friend,  who  told  me  that  his  name  was  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington,  oc- 
cupied the  same  room  with  me  through  the  night." 

I  was  exceeding  glad,  albeit  a  little  ashamed,  to  learn  that  I  had 
not  broken  the  bronze  handle,  and  that  these  people  did  not  go  out  to 
the  spring  to  wash  their  countenances,  but  washed  them  in  the 
marble  hole,  to  which  the  handle  was  chained. 

When  I  awakened  in  the  morning,  I  found  Mr.  Carrington 
already   out  of  bed  and  dressed  in  his  clothes. 

When  he  discovered  that  I  was  awakened,  he  said  to  me. 

"Good  morning,  Roliff,  I'm  anxious  to  see  you  in  these  togs 
Uncle  has  had  made  for  you;  he  didn't  think  there  was  a  pair  of  ready- 
made  pants  in  Washington  long  enough  for  you,  ha!  ha!  ha!  Get  into 
them  old  fellow,  and  let's  see  how  you  look." 

Whereupon  he  proceeded  to  undo  a  large  parcel,  which  I  per- 
ceived he  did  by  cutting  some  strings  with  his  knile  instead  of 
untying  them,  and  then  produced  a  full  suit  of  garments  similar  to 
the  ones  which  he  himself  wore,  except  that  mine  were  of  a  somewhat 
darker  color.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  what  they  were,  for  that 
I  had  not  known  of  what  he  spoke  when  he  desired  me  to  get  into 
'togs,'  and  'pants',  and  was  much  afraid  it  was  some  new  difficulty  he 
desired  me  to  get  into. 

And  I  wish  to  state  that  I  did  find  it  getting  into  a  difficulty, 
the  putting  on  of  the  breeches,  which  he  called  'pants.'  I  asked  him 
which  of  the  other  garments  was  the  togs,  whereupon  he  laughed 
merrily,   and  said  to  me: 

"Oh,  that's  slang,  although  it  had,  I  suppose,  a  legitimate 
origin,  in  the  old  Roman  'toga.'  " 

Whereat  I  was  as  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  garment 
which  was   called  'togs,'  or  'slang,'  as  I   had  been  before;  but  I  de- 
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termined  to  find  out  by  patient  observance,  rather  than  by  asking 
questions. 

The  breeches,  which  however  when  I  spoke  of,  he  said  to  me. 

"Oh,  you'll  have  to  call  them  pants,  if  you're  an  American;  if 
you're  an  Englishman  you  can  call  them  'trousers,'"  to  the  which  I 
made  no  reply,  as  I  did  not  understand  his  applications. 

After  a  considerable  space  of  time  he  succeeded  in  getting  me 
into  the  garments,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  twins  of  each  kind, 
albeit,    when  I  had  got  the   outer  shirt  upon  me,  I  said  to  him: 

"Mr.  Carrington,  this  garment  is  too  small  in  the  back,  and 
does  not  fit  well  about  the  throat,  which  he  could  see  at  a  glance,  as 
I  was  compelled  to  hold  my  arms  well  out  from  my  body,  as  like- 
wise my  chin  much  higher  than  comfortable. 

Whereupon  he  looked  up  at  me  from  where  he  sat  upon  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  doing  something  to  the  shoes  which  he  had  brought 
for  me,  and  I  saw  in  his  face  the  twitching  of  a  smile  which  he 
had  to  repress  with  a  frown  and  a  cough,  the  which,  being  unable 
to  do,  he  fell  backward  upon  the  bed,  and  laughed  quite  as  loud 
and  inordinately  as  the  impolite  people  whom  I  had  just  met 
upon  the  lightning  apparatus  had  done.  At  which  I  must  have  looked 
my  great  surprise,  for  when  he  had  arisen,  and  wiped  some  water 
from  his  eyes,  he  said   to  me: 

"Pardon  me,  RolifF,  but  you  looked  so  funny!  you've  got  your 
shirt  on  wrong  side  before." 

After  a  considerable  space  of  time,  I  say,  and  much  difficulty,  we 
got  me  into  the  garments,  of  which  were  some  stockings  that  were 
quite  fine  enough  for  a  princess,  and  I  felt  very  fine,  and  very  un- 
comfortable, and  I  could  not  stoop  to  put  my  shoes  upon  my  feet, 
because  of  the  fear  of  breaking  my  breeches  in  the  back,  and  I  had 
likewise  much  fear  for  the  before  of  them.  Whereupon  Mr.  Car- 
rington got  down  upon  one  knee  and  put  the  shoes  upon  me,  with 
his  one  well  hand,  which  it  disturbed  me  much  to  see  a  gentleman 
do.  And  I  wish  to  state  that  the  only  part  of  my  new  habiliments 
to  which  I  seemed  any  akin,  was  the  shoes,  the  fashion  of  which  was 
so  greatly  altered,  except  that  the  material  of  them  was  so  soft  and 
pliable,  that  they  had  to  be  sewed  up  every  time  they  were  put  on, 
instead  of  being  buckled;  but  which  was  not  so  great  a  task,  albeit, 
after  all,  as  it  seemed,  the  needle,  which  was  brass,  being  permanently 
fastened  to  the  thread.  When  he  had  done  sewing  up  my  shoes 
on  my  feet,  Mr.  Carrington  asked  if  he  might  shave  me,  to  the 
which  I  consented  whereupon  he  seated  me,  and  wrapped  a  large 
towel  around  my  neck  and  proceeded  to  take  off  my  beard  in  the 
manner  that  pleased  him.  Albeit,  he  must  have  had  much  trouble  in 
the  doing  of  it,  having  but  the  one  hand  with  which  to  work.  He 
likewise  said  to   me  as  he  proceeded: 

"Roliff,  you're  like  a  politician,  now." 

Whereupon  I  asked  him  "Why?" 

Albeit,  I  did  not  know  what  a  politician  was,  and  he  answered  me: 
"Because  you're  in  the  hands  of  your  friends." 

I  had  an  uneasy  sense  of  feeling  that  I  ought  to  laugh,  but  did 
not  know  what  it  was  that  I  should  laugh  at.  When  he  had 
finished  me,  and  I  was  standing  upon  my  feet,  he  stood  back,  a  little 
space,  and  looked  at  me  very  interestedly,  when  he  proceeded  to  say 
to  me: 
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"Hanged    if   you    don't    cut   a    swell    among  the  ladies!  Why 

Roliff,  you  look  like  a  Viking." 

At  the  which  I  was  slightly  alarmed,  and  I  said  to  him: 

"Are  men  hanged,  in  your  Colony,  for  the  failure  to  perpetrate  crimes? 

I  should  not  like  to  be  hanged,  sir,  and  I  will  try  to  cut  a  swell  even 

among  the  ladies,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  show  me  a  swell,  and 

how  to  cut  it." 

At  the  which  he  looked  at  me  curiously,  the  space  of  a  moment,  and 
then  fell  to  laughing,  which  when  he  had  done,  he  said: 
"Oh,  you're  perfectly  safe." 

Which  seemed  to  me  not  to  coincide  with  the  former  statement,  and  I 
asked  him: 

"To  what  species  of  animal  does  the  Viking,  that  I  resemble,  belong? 

Whereupon  he  told  me  very  kindly  and  gravely,  a  most  interesting 
story,  about  a  race  of  people,  that  used  to  inhabit  the  North  Seas;  a  fearless, 
hardy,  war-like  race,  he  said,  of  great  stature,  and  great  strength,  and 
great  beauty  of  person.  At  which  I  thought  he  was  going  to  laugh  at  me, 
but  he  slipped  his  arm  into  mine,  saying  the  while: 

"Come  and  see  a  friend  of  mine,"  and  thus  walked  me  out  of  the  room 
which  we  had  occupied  into  another,  albeit,  I  walked  quite  stiffly,  I  say, 
being  unused  to  the  casings  upon  my  limbs.  Of  a  sudden  he  wheeled  me 
round,  and  stepped  a  pace  away  from  me,  which  left  me  standing  squarely 
before  a  very  tall,  straight  gentleman,  who  had  large  whiskers  upon  his  up- 
per lip,  which  were  divided  in  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  mouth,  and  no 
beard  at  all  upon  his  under  face. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Carrington,  and  I  thought  it  a  very  unpolite  intro- 
duction, "this,"  said  he.,  "is  my  friend,  did  you  ever  see  anyone  that  he  re- 
sembles ? ' ' 

Whereupon  I  bowed  to  the  gentleman,  who  returned  my  bow  with 
such  mimicry  that  I  thought  he  was  mocking  me. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  sir,"  said  I,  albeit  I  was  not  particularly 
so,  whereupon  he  moved  his  lips,  and  smiled,  and  did  everything  that  I  did 
except  to  speak.  At  which  I  was  both  puzzled  and  irritated,  the  more  so, 
that  I  perceived,  on  looking  around,  that  Mr.  Carrington  was  doubling  up, 
apparently  in  great  agony.    I  thought  he  must  have  a  tooth-ache. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  that  I  heard  the  pleasant  voice  of  Dr.  Follard, 
as  he  entered  the  room,  saying: 

"Mt.  Vernon,  why  this  unseemly  laughter,  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger?  " 

At  the  which  I  observed  that  he  glanced  at  me  without  any  sign  of 
recognition  in  his  face,  and  Mr.  Carrington  laughed  aloud,  saying  as  he 
did  so: 

"Nobody  knows  him,  and  he  don't  know  himself." 

At  the  which  Dr.  Follard  eyed  me  a  little  space,  with  that  peculiar 
narrowing  of  the  eyes  which  I  have  remarked,  and  then  he  stepped  forward 
and  shook  my  hands  most  cordially,  saying  the  while: 

"My  rascally  nephew  has  been  amusing  himself  at  your  expense.  But  in- 
deed, Mr.  Roliff,  you  are  miraculously  changed  in  appearance.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  did  not  recognize  yourself,  I  would  never  have  known 
you." 

Then  it  was,  I  say,  that  I  discovered  the  truth,  and  I  was  very  much 
chagrined. 

After  we  had  breakfasted,  where  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  find 
Miss  Carrington  opposite  me  at  the  table,  also  to  note  the  striking  re- 
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semblance  between  herself  and  her  brother,  Dr.  Follard  invited  me  to  his 
laboratory,  and  there  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  find  the  cave  where  I 
had  gone  to  sleep,  and  if  I  would  be  willing  to  try;  which  when  I  assured 
him  of  my  certain  belief  that  I  could,  as  likewise  of  my  willingness  to  go, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  expected  from  my  face  that  I  would  oblige 
him,  and  had  made  every  preparation  for  the  journey,  which  Mr.  Carring- 
ton,  upon  hearing,  said  to  me,  with  a  sly  look  at  Dr.  Follard: 

"Oh!  Uncle,  j-ou'll  find,  is  a  great  crank;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
start  the  handle,  and  round  he  goes."  He  further  said,  addressing  his 
speech  to  Dr.  Follard, 

"Don't  you  think,  Uncle,  Mr.  Roliff  would  like  to  see  something  of  the 
new  world,  before  being  taken  back  into  the  old?" 

Upon  which  Dr.  Follard  apologized  for  his  haste  to  find  the  berries, 
and  went  to  a  spot  on  the  wall,  where  there  was  a  small  hole  with  a  bell 
near  to  it,  which  he  rung,  and  then  shouted  to  the  hole  to  send  him  a 
carriage. 

My  first  impulse  thereat  was  the  one  that  he  was  crazy  and  that  I  had 
got  into  a  house  of  lunatics;  but  then  the  awful  truth  of  my  situation,  and 
my  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  strange  inventions  with  which  these  people 
were  so  familiar,  broke  upon  me  with  appalling  weight,  and  I  bowed  my 
head  in  silence. 

From  which  I  presently  roused  me,  and  I  said,  in  a  humiliated  tone; 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  for  asking  a  question  which  to  you  must  seem  of  the 
uttermost  ignorance,  but  have  your  people  of  this  United  States  Colony', 
who  have  invented  so  many  strange  and  wonderful  things  for  the  use  of 
yourselves,  have  you,  I  say,  succeeded  in  making  inanimate  things  under- 
stand, and  do  your  bidding?" 

At  the  which  he  smiled,  but  answered  me  most  kindly: 

"I  might,  in  all  truth,  answer  you  'yes;'  for  we  do  compel  inanimate 
objects  to  obey  us,  and  do  our  bidding,  but  I  know  to  what  you  refer. 
This,"  he  said,  touching  the  thing  to  which  he  had  spoken,  "this  is  called  a 
telephone.  It  was  invented  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Edison,"  whereupon 
he  explained  to  me  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  the  hole  in  the  wall,  but  to 
a  man  who  kept  a  livery  stable,  nearly  a  mile  away. 

He  further  said, 

"We  have  another  invention  of  Edison's  in  the  house,  come  and  see 
it,  while  we  are  waiting." 

Whereupon  he  led  the  way  into  the  room  which  I  remembered  with  so 
much  pain,  and  taking  hold  of  the  thing  I  had  turned,  asked  me  to  say 
something,  which  I  did;  whereupon  he  turned  the  handle,  and  the  thing 
repeated  what  I  had  said. 

A  great  light  dawned  upon  my  mind,  albeit  I  did  not  understand  a 
whit  of  the  why  of  it. 

"This,"  said  Dr.  Follard,  "is  called  a  phonograph,  it  has  not  yet  been: 
applied  to  any  very  practical  use." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  concord  of  strange,  sweet  sounds,  with 
which  mingled  and  rose  the  melody  of  a  human  voice  the  like  of  which  I 
had  never  heard,  came  through  the  walls  of  the  room,  to  our  ears. 

Being  of  a  superstitious  bent  of  mind,  I  was  upon  the  point  of  going 
down  upon  my  knees,  in  prayer — albeit  my  new  breeches  would  have  been 
a  great  hindrance.  I  was  upon  the  point  of  going  down  on  my  knees,  I 
say,  when  Dr.  Follard  walked  up  to  the  wall,  took  hold  of  two  handsome 
polished  balls,  that  were  fastened  upon  it,  very  near  together,  took  one  in 
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either  hand.  I  say.  and  gave  each  a  little  push,  when,  to  my  amazement, 
the  wall  parted  in  the  middle,  and  rolled  back  into  itself. 

■While  my  breath  was  yet  suspended  with  surprise.  I  beheld  Miss 
Carrington  seated  upon  a  strange  but  very  elegant  pattern  of  milking 
stool,  which  was  directly  before  a  shining  polished  black  thing,  that  was 
against  the  wall,  and  which  had  midway  of  it  a  narrow  black  shelf,  with 
little  slips  of  white  across  the  top  of  the  shelf,  over  which  her  hands  were 
fluttering.  Beside  her  stood  my  friend  Carrington,  playing  a  most  ex- 
quisite fiddle,  the  which  he  managed  to  hold  by  the  help  of  his  chin :  and 
they  both  had  their  eyes  set  upon  a  flat,  wide  book  which  was  open  upon 
the  black  polished  object,  and  it  was  Miss  Carrington's  voice,  as  you  will 
surmise,  that  I  took  to  be  thai  of  an  angel. 

'  She  siugs  a  solo  well."  remarked  Dr.  Follard  to  me,  where- 
upon I  nodded  assent,  albeit,  I  did  not  think  she  sang  low  at  all. 
The  carriage  was  announced  at  this  juncture,  and  I  had  never 
imagined  a  vehicle  to  ride  in  could  be  of  so  elegant  a  pattern.  It 
had  spring  boards,  and  likewise  cushions  for  the  back,  and  to  sit 
upon.  I  cannot  try.  not  even  try.  I  say,  to  express  the  strange 
feeling  which  was  upon  me,  as  we  rolled  along  broad  avenues  of 
such  magnificence  upon  either  side  that  I  could  not  say  aught  at  all, 
for  the  wonder  of  it. 

"Well,  friend,  how  do  you  think  America  has  progressed  in  the 
way  of  cities  since  you  lay  down  in  the  cave  to  take  that  little  nap?'' 
Ah  sir.*' said  I.  "it  needs  but  that  your  streets  be  paved  with 
gold,  and  have  gates  of  pearl,  and  you  could  as  easily  make  me 
believe  that  I  had  died,  in  that  sleep,  and  awakened  in  heaven." 

He  pointed  to  a  building,  which  covered  as  much  ground  as 
Jared  Follard's  clearing,  and  said  to  me: 

"That  is  the  Capitol." 

To  the  which  I  made  no  reply,  until  we  had  returned  from 
the  sight-seeing:  whereupon  I  asked  him  the  nature  of  it.  which  he 
kindly  explained  to  me.  and  also  the  form  of  Government,  the  like 
of  which,  he  said,  there  was  no  other  upon  the  earth. 

"And  could  I,"  I  exclaimed,  "could  I  vote  for  the  great  president 
of  your  United  States?" 

"Certainly."  he  answered,  "and  your  vote  would  have  as  much 
elective  power  as  that  of  the   highest  dignitary  in  the  land." 

But,"  said  I.  "I  have  neither  land  nor  slaves,  nor  any  possession 
of  property  whatsoever:  and  I  am  but  a  common  laboring  man;  upon 
what  ground,  therefore,  could  I  be  entitled  to  vote?" 

At  the  which  he  smiled  most  gravely  and  said  to  me: 

"There  are  no  slaves  in  this  fair  United  States,  and  the  common 
laboring  man  has  the  same  political  privileges  that  the  President  him- 
self has;  and  the  man  who  possesses  forty-  millions  of  dollars  has  no 
more.  You  are  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  ground  that  you  are  an 
American  citizen,  that  you  are  one  of  the  factors  of  the  government 
itself." 

Whereupon  he  called  Miss  Carrington  to  sing  me  a  song  which 
he  called  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  and  which  he  said  was  written 
by   a   man  named  Francis  Scot  Key. 

She — Miss  Carrington — sang  the  song  most  divinely,  and  while 
she  sang  I  felt  a  great  swelling  of  the  heart,  and  a  desire  in  my  soul 
to  arise  and  do  some  noble  deed,  or  to  go  forth  to  battle  or  to  death,  for 
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this  immeasurably  grand  government  of  freedom,  albeit  I  did  not  yet 
understand.  Which  when  I  had  explained  my  feelings  to  him,  Dr. 
Follard  said  it  was  patriotism. 

I  was  much  desirous  of  hearing  more  about  it,  and  especially  more 
of  the  songs  of  this  country,  sung  by  Miss  Carrington,  but  Dr.  Follard 
was  so  exceeding  desirous  to  start  in  search  of  the  berries,  that  I 
forgave  my  anxiousness,  and  said  to  him  that  I  would  retire  and 
put  upon  me  again  my  apparel  which  I  had  worn  to  his  house,  as  I 
could  not  go  into  the  Colony  of  Virginia  in  the  fine  things  he  had 
given  me;  whereupon  he  explained  to  me  which  he  had  not  thought 
to  do  before,  the  length  and  breadth  and  compass  of  this  great  land,  as 
also  that  there  were  no  longer  any  colonies,  that  all  people  wore  the 
same  style  of  clothing,  and  of  any  degree  of  fineness  that  they  chose  to 
pay  for.    Which  surprised  me  exceeding  much. 

"You  do  not  intend  to  tell  me  for  a  truth,"  said  I,  "that  I,  James 
William  Roliff,  a  common  laborer,  can  wear  these  fine  things  into  whatso- 
ever place  I  may  go,  and  not  be  challenged  as  to  my  right  to  wear  them?" 

Whereupon  my  friend  Mr.  Carrington,  my  friend  of  the  clock,  said  to 
me  with  a  smile, 

"Anywhere  but  in  the  Penitentiary." 

"And  ami, — who  am  neither  a  minister  nor  of  the  gentry,  born, — 
am,  I  say,  entitled  to  be  called  'Mr.'?" 

At  the  which  they  both  smiled,  and  Dr.  Follard  said  to  me: 

"That  is  one  of  your  inalienable  rights,  Mr.  Roliff;  how  odd  it  is  to 
have  an  American  ask  it.  And  I  will  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  you  are  in 
'the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.'  If  a  man  has  greatness 
in  him,  there  is  no  social  barrier  to  keep  him  from  becoming  great.  You 
are  a  factor,  I  tell  you,  of  the  greatest  Government  upon  the  earth.  The 
poorest  man  in  it,  is — if  he  is  a  man — equal  in  governmental  privileges 
with  the  man  of  the  largest  wealth,  or  the  mightiest  intellect,  or  of  the 
Godliest  morals.  And  (I'm  very  sorry  to  say)  if  he  be  morally  the  meanest 
and  vilest  man  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  poorest;  and  though  he  have 
neither  patriotism  nor  principle,  he  has  those  privileges  just  the  same." 

Scarcely  was  the  last  word  escaped  from  his  mouth,  when  Miss 
Cadwallader,  whom  I  had  observed  listening  in  the  door,  said  in  a  most 
peculiar  tone  of  voice: 

"L,et  'er  go,  Gallagher." 

Which  I  thought  an  impolite  interruption,  albeit,  she  ran  away,  as 
soon  as  she  had  said  it.  Whereupon  Dr.  Follard,  seeing  the  surprise  on 
my  countenance,  said,  quite  undisturbed, — looking  after  her  the  while  he 
spoke: 

"A  fungus  excresence  on  the  American  tree.  Her  father  was  a 
would-be  philanthropist,  a  descendant  of  an  aristocratic  old  family  of 
Virginia;  he  spent  six  months  or  so,  in  Germany,  where  he  imbibed  some 
rabid  socialistic  ideas,  and  upon  his  return  put  his  theories  into  practice  by 
marrying  his  Irish  washerwoman; — this  handsome,  saucy,  slangy,  irrev- 
erent young  woman,  is  the  result  of  the  experiment.  She  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  had,  I  believe,  a  glossing  over  at  a  'girl's' 
Seminary." 

Whereupon  I  was  minded  to  ask  of  the  ancestry  of  her — she  that  bare 
so  very  a  resemblance,  as  likewise  the  very  name  of  my  idolized  Miss 
Cadwallader.  A  strange  mingling  of  feelings  rushed  together  upon  me, — 
what  of  her?  what  of  her?  Cried  out  my  soul  to  me. 
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We  did  not  find  the  berries,  nor  anything  like  to  them,  albeit  we 
found  the  cave,  and  likewise  searched  the  mountains  many  days — it  being- 
exceeding  hard  for  Ur.  Follard,  I  say,  to  give  over  this  last  hope  of  his, 
which  he  called  it. 

A  great  fire  had,  he  said,  burned  through  the  forest  and  swept  it 
away;  and  a  new  forest  had  grown  in,  in  its  place,  since  I  fell  asleep  in 
that  cave.  Whereat  he  sat  him  down  upon  a  fallen  log  and  groaned  in 
much  perturbation  of  spirit,  because  he  had  lost  the  fountain  of  youth, — 
which  misery  I  could  not  wholly  understand,  never  having  experienced  the 
joy  that  is  born  of  a  great  discovery,  neither  the  disappointment  of  its 
failure. 

"That  sleep,"  said  he,  slowly  raising  his  head,  "that  sleep  of 
yours  came  upon  your  body  in  the  beginning  of  a  thunder  storm,  when  the 
elements  of  the  air  were  surcharged  with  electricity;  your  awakening  came 
in  the  ending  of  a  thunder  storm,  when  a  shaft  of  electricity,  striking  a 
tree,  ran  down  into  its  roots  in  the  earth,  and  flashed  across  the  nerves  of 
your  arm.  Can  you  not  see  the  mighty  combination  of  elemental  forces?" 
I  agreed  that  I  could,  albeit,  I  did  not  say  that  I  did. 

Whereat  we  climbed  a  little  space  above  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  to 
where  stood  one  tall,  solitary  tree,  which  was  split  from  its  topmost  twig 
to  its  great  bursted  body. 

"You  see  I  am  correct,"  said  Dr.  Follard.  To  which  he  added 
contemplatively. 

"A  bird,  maybe,  or  a  squirrel,  dropped  the  seed  of  it  here,  possibly 
years  after  you  crept  in  there;  it  lay  here,  in  the  rain  and  the  sun  and  the 
snow;  it  sprouted,  and  sent  up  a  tiny  shoot  of  top,  and  sent  down  a  tiny 
thread  of  root;  it  was  a  shrub,  a  sapling,  a  tree;  the  thread  of  root  was  a 
giant  in  the  earth,  with  many  branches  groveling  their  ways  downward; — 
one  pushed  into  the  bottom  of  the  cave ;  a  fibre  of  it  struck  something  too 
hard  to  plow  through  or  push  aside,  and  pushed  its  diminutive  head 
upward,  against  y^our  wrist.  Mayhap,  it  wondered  what  manner  of  warm 
earth  was  this.  It  crept  over  your  wrist,  and  down  into  the  earth  again, 
and  still  you  slept.  The  smooth,  fibrous  thread  grew  large,  coarse-barked, 
and  gnarled,  and  pinioned  your  arm,  and  still  slept  you;  serpents  crawled 
in  and  wriggled  their  cold  lengths  across  your  throat,  and  turned  about 
and  questioned  you  with  glittering  eyes ;  snakes,  venom-toothed,  lay  in 
their  comatose  sleep,  whole  winters,  by  your  side,  bats  lighted  on  your 
face,  and  stretched  their  wings,  small  animals  whisked  past  you,  wonder- 
ing, it  may  be,  what  dead  live  thing  it  was;  yon  great  tree  grew  in,  and 
filled  up  the  doorway  of  your  strange  bed-chamber,  shutting  out  the 
companionship  of  even  these,  and  you  did  not  know. 

Armies  tramped  over  your  head,  the  thunder  of  artillery  shook  your 
resting  place,  the  earth  was  singed  with  the  flame.s  of  forest  fires,  men  were 
born,  grew  old,  and  died,  a  race  of  human  beings  was  destroyed,  and  you 
slept  on.  I  wonder  where  the  mind  of  you  was  then?  Did  you  dream? 
Did  your  brain,  too,  sleep  in  the  potent  power  of  that  berry?  Ah!  My 
soul,  that  I  cannot,  cannot  find  it." 

I  was  glad  when  he  was  done  his  contemplative  talking,  the  which,  I 
say,  made  me  have  odd  shiverings  of  my  body,  albeit,  there  was  an 
expression  in  the  eyes  of  him  which  I  had  sometimes  noticed  in  the  eyes 
of  goodman  Jared  Follard. 

And  I  wish  to  state  that  while  he  was  saying  what  he  did  about  the 
serpents,  and  snakes  and  bats,  I  brushed  my  face  quickly,  and  rubbed  my 
fingers  nimbly  across  the  Adam's  apple  of  my  neck.    Just  as,  ever  since  I 
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was  a  boy,  I  would  involuntarily  spit  when  I  saw  anything  unclean  to  the 
taste. 

Dr.  Follard  was  less  talkative,  upon  our  return,  indeed,  he  seemed 
quite  steeped  in  meditation;  albeit  he  told  me  we  would  return  by  the  way 
of  my  old  home;  which  we  did.  It  was  with  much-commingled  feelings,, 
that  I  beheld  the  Valley,  as  we  descended  into  it,  whither  winded  the 
beautiful  James. 

But  my  heart  grew  sore  within  me  when  I  found  nought  save  the 
river  and  the  mountains,  that  I  knew.  We  did  find  the  old  Cadwallader 
mansion,  but  its  broad  plantation  was  cut  up  into  many  slices,  and  itself 
flanked  about  by  many  other  houses;  and  when  I  asked  the  owner  of  it — 
which  I  did — if  he  knew  aught  of  the  Cadwalladers  who  formerly  owned 
the  house,  he  smiled,  and  looked  at  me  quite  curiously,  saying  the  while 
he  did  it,  that  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  had  been  born  in  that  house,  and 
that  his  father  before  him  was  born  in  it,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  name  of  Cadwallader,  except  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  Where- 
upon I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  Revolution  it  was;  at  the  which  he  darted 
at  me  a  sort  of  startled  expression  of  the  eye,  and  Dr.  Follard  tapped  me 
upon  the  shoulder,  sa}-ing  the  while,  that  he  would  explain  it  to  me;  which 
seeing,  the  gentleman  looked  him  a  very  knowing  glance,  and  said: 

"Ah,  I  see!" 

As  nearly  as  I  could  find  it,  the  little  clearing  where  Jared  Follard's 
house  had  stood   was    the  site  of  a  village  of    many  people,  which, 
when  I   had  pointed  it  out  to  him,   Dr.   Follard  gazed  upon,  long  and 
reflectively,  and  with  much  reverence  of  countenance;   after  which  he 
said  to  me: 

"He  was  my  grandfather — my  father,  who  was  born  to  him,  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  he  named  Isaac,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old 
age.  I  had  one  sister,  the  mother  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Charity;  and 
with  me  whose  children  are  all  dead — his  name  will  die."  His  voice 
made  me  feel  quite  sad.  Albeit  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  explanation 
of  the  Revolution  which  he  did  as  we  journeyed  toward  his  house. 
Likewise  he  told  me  of  a  four  years  war,  which  he  called  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  another  war,  which  he  said  was  in  the  year  of  1812,  as 
likewise  of  Indian  wars,  and  of  Treaties  with  nations,  and  of  the 
mighty  progress  made  in  sciences  and  arts,  by  this  country,  called 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  myriad  and  wonderful  in- 
ventions of  its  people;  and  the  vast  spreading  of  its  population  from 
the  ocean  on  the  East  to  the  ocean  on  the  West,  and  into  the  frigid 
zone  and  the  tropics.  At  the  which  my  brain  was  overwonk  with 
the  burden  of  it,  all  at  once;  and  also  that  I,  James  William  Roliff, 
a  common  laborer,  was  a  member,  aye,  was  an  equal  factor,  as  Dr. 
Follard  told  me,  of  this  mighty  Government  of  the  United  States, 
whose  beautiful  flag  was  the  symbol  of  Liberty  to  all  who  sought 
its  protection. 

That  it  conferred  upon  me,  James  William  Roliff,  a  common 
laborer,   I  say,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship; 

That  I,  James  William  Roliff,  a  common  laborer,  a  son  of  the  "poor 
white  trash,"  of  the  South,  that  I,  I  say,  could  vote,  could  take 
part  in  the  running  of  the  Government,  could  make  speeches  (if  I 
were  capable  of  so  doing)  could  help  to  frame  its  laws,  could  aspire 
to  any  office  within  its  gift,  could  be  called  by  any  title  which  I 
might  attain,  and  nothing  required  of  me,  but  to  be  a  man.  A 
mighty  heart  swelling  of  gratitude    over-powered    me,  and  my  brain 
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was  awhirl.  I  felt  as  one  who  stands  upon  ground  where  he  would 
bow  his  head  and  take  his  shoes  from  his  feet.  But  could  I  who 
had  lain  as  one  dead  through  all  its  mighty  struggling  for  existence, 
I  who  had  raised  neither  arm  nor  voice  in  its  defense,  I  who  had 
done  nothing  at  all  whatsoever  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  it,  I  who 
knew  nothing  of  it  whatsoever,  but  by  'hearsay,'  could  I,  I  say,  dare 
I — albeit,  I  had  been  born  upon  American  soil — assume  to  stand  side 
lh>y  side  with  Americans  who  had  spent  the  largest  of  their  years  in 
studying  to  make  it  meet  the  needs  of  its  people?  I  stand  side  by 
.side  with  Americans  who  had  shed  blood,  and  seen  their  brothers 
slain  for  its  sacred  freedom,  dare  I,  I  say — albeit  I  was  born  upon 
American  soil — dare  I  assume  to  stand  abreast  with  these  Americans, 
and  claim  the  Citizenship  which  their  generous  Government  offered  me? 

Nay,  I  was  self-humiliated  with  the  thought  of  so  much 
assumption. 

All  of  which,  when  we  had  returned  to  Dr.  Follard's  house,  I 
told  in  a  confidential  way  to  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington;  whereupon 
he  fell  into  a  shaking  with  laughter,  in  which  he  continued  so  long, 
that  I  had  much  fear  that  he  might  die  of  a  fit. 

Seeing  me  look  quite  grave,  he  straightened  out  his  countenance, 
and  slightly  raised  his  wounded  shoulder,  to  ease  it — it  being  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  riot — and   he  said  to  me: 

"Your  humility,  Mr.  Roliff,  is  over-poweringly  refreshing;  pity, 
that  some  of  the  garbage,  that  comes  over  here  from  Europe  to  'run' 
us  couldn't  be  vaccinated  with  it,  before  they  land." 

At  the  which,  not  understanding  a  whit  of  all  he  meant,  I  asked 
him  why  he  would  vaccinate  the  "garbage"  before  it  landed. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "to  keep  it  from  catching  the  Government  Fever." 

"What  manner  of  thing  is  the  "garbage?"  asked  I;  "and  is  the 
Government  Fever  a  very  dangerous  disease?" 

"Dangerous,  indeed,"  said  he  "for  those  who  don't  have  it." 

"Is  anyone  liable  to  have  this  fever  ?  "  asked  I. 

"No;  Oh  no;  it  attacks  only  foreigners,  or  the  decendants  of  foreigners, 
iborn  in  the  United  States,  whose  parents  have  nurtured  and  instilled  into 
the  heads  of  their  young-ones  their  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  govern- 
ment, whose  generous  arms  sheltered  them  from  the  grievances  they  fled 
from  in  their  own  countries." 

"I  see,  sir, "  said  I,  "that  when  you  say  'garbage,'  you  mean  some 
sort  of  people." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "the  sort  that  is  the  scum  of  European  Civilization; 
the  sort  that  is  shipped  over  here  because  of  its  no-accoimt-ness  at  home;  or 
has  run  away,  to  keep  from  being  hanged,  and  lands  with  progressive  ideas 
about  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  sort  that  steps  from  the 
ship's  steerage  into  American  politics,  that  resolves  itself  into  Protective 
Leagues,  and  Schools  or  Anarchy,  and  agitates  Labor  Unions;  the  sort 
[that  drags  an  honest  American  from  his  place  at  the  engine,  and  mauls  the 
life  out  of  him,  because  he  is  trying  to  earn  a  living  without  joining 
■one  of  its  tyranical,  circumscribing  damnable  'Unions' — example,  this — and 
this." 

He  touched  his  lame  shoulder,  and  likewise  the  black  and  green  spot 
on  his  forehead,  where  the  bump  had  been.  And  I  observed  that  he  was 
quite  agitated  in  manner,  the  nostrils  of  him  being  dilated,  like  unto  a 
horse's  when  he  scents  danger. 
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Understanding  not  a  whit,  I  say,  of  all  he  said,  I  made  no  reply  at  all, 
whereupon  he  arose,  and  taking  a  large  pamphlet  or  something  of  that 
specie  from  a  pile  of  papers  which  lay  upon  a  table,  he  turned  to  a  page  of 
it  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying,  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  smile: 

"Here's  a  very  good  picture  in  'America,'  (which  I  observed  was  the 
name  of  the  paper  which  he  afterwards  told  me  was  published  in  a  City 
of  the  United  States,  called  Chicago.) 

"Here's  a  good  picture,"  he  said,  I  say,  "of  one  of  the  sort  that  ought 
to  be  vaccinated." 

I  looked  at  the  page  to  which  his  forefinger  pointed  me,  and  saw  the 
picture  of  a  ship  just  entering  a  port.  A  flag  with  many  stars  and  stripes 
upon  it,  floated  from  the  top- most  mast,  and  upon  the  prow  of  it  stood  a 
most  uncouth-looking  man  whom  I  immediately  recognized,  by  the 
•countenance  as  being  a  near  relative  of  several  of  the  men  I  had  met  upon 
my  journey  from  the  cave.  He  had  in  his  right  hand  a  huge  club  held 
high,  and  poised  to  strike;  and  he  was  looking,  T  say,  most  eagerly  shore- 
ward. Under  the  picture  were  printed  these  words:  "I'm  agin  the 
Goover'mint." 

Whereat  I  looked  up  in  much  astonishment,  with  the  question  upon 
my  lips: 

"Is  there,  really,  such  a  kind  of  people  as  this?" 

I  beheld  Dr.  Follard,  who  had  just  entered,  looking  upon  us  with 
a  very  amused  countenance. 

"Is  there  any  such  a  kind  of  people?  say  you,"  answered  Mt  Vernon 
Carrington,  "yes,  there  are  many  kinds  of  them;  they  all  come  for  the 
same  reason,  which  is,  as  I  said,  because  they  cannot  live  in  their  own 
country,  or  at  least  would  better  their  condition,  and  they  all  land  with 
their  clubs  raised  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

"But  why,"  inquired  I,  "do  they  come  to  a  country,  to  whose  form  of 
government  they  are  so  much  opposed  ?  " 

"I  must  let  Shaskespeare answer  you:  'Aye,  there's  the  rub.'  " 

"But  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  I,  aghast,  "you  do  not  mean,  I 
say,  that  this  riotous,  mob-agitating  class  of  people,  these  enemies  of  your 
Government,  are  allowed  to  have  any  say  so,  in  the  management  of  it?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  he,  and  I  thought  it  a  most  mirthless  laugh, 
"Ha,  ha,  ha.  You  are  too  young,  Roliff;  you  are  so  innocently  ignorant 
that  it's  both  a  pleasure  and  a  pain  to  instruct  you.  Why  man,  a  foreigner 
from  any  nation  under  the  sun,  can  come  over  here  and  stay  five  years,  or 
get  one  or  two  of  his  pals  to  swear  that  he  has  been  here  that  long,  and  get 
his  naturalization  papers,  though  he  has  to  have  an  interpreter  to  talk 
for  him." 

"And  what  do  these  Naturalization  papers  do?"  I  asked. 

"Do  enough,  I  should  say;  they  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  bestow  upon  him  every  right  and  privilege  that  anv  man  in  it  can 
have." 

"And  what  must  he  do,  in  order  to  obtain  these  great  and  most  power- 
ful papers?" 

"Swear  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
means  that  he  promises  to  obey  its  laws,  in  times  of  peace,  and  defend  it, 
in  time  of  war." 

"It  would  seem  to  me,  then,"  said  I,  "that  they  must  perjure  them- 
selves, who  make  that  promise,  and  then  immediately  begin  to  strike  at 
the  same  Government  with  their  clubs  of  reform." 
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Whereupon  he  patted  my  shoulder  with  his  well  hand,  and  smiled  a. 
smile  as  sweet  as  a  girl's,  in  which  I  noticed,  with  a  tightening  of  the 
heart-strings,  the  greatest  resemblance  to  his  sweet  sister  Charity; — and  he 
said  to  me,  I  say, 

"Roliff,  you're  a  brick!  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  and  no  pain  at  all,  to 
instruct  you." 

At  the  which  I  was  well  pleased,  knowing,  as  I  did,  by  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  me,  albeit  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  of 
mind  that  he  should  call  me  anything  of  name  so  hard  as  a  brick.  I  heard 
a  small  giggle,  when  he  had  said  what  he  did,  and  I  looked  to  the  door,, 
where  I  beheld  Miss  Cadwallader  , peeping  roguishly  into  the  room. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the  mere  beauty  of  her. 

She  was  looking  straight  at  me,  albeit  it  was  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington 
to  whom  she  addressed  her  speech,  which  was: 

"Is  he  an  auriferous  brick,  or  merely  potter's  clay  ? — te,  he,  he,  he." 
Which  when  she  had  said  it,  she  darted  away,  as  nimbi}?  as  a  squirrel ;  and" 
I  noticed  a  very  dark  frown  gather  upon  the  countenance  of  Mt  Vernon 
Carrington. 

"Uncle"  said  he,  to  Dr.  Follard,  "why  do  you  keep  that  impertinent 
girl?  She  don't  earn  her  salt,  for  the  wages  you  paj<  her;  there's  not  a  spot 
in  the  house  exempt  from  her  intrusions,  and  nothing  under  the  sun  that 
she  respects.  If  you  were  entertaining  the  President,  she  would  bob  up 
serenely,  and  'chip  in'  her  impudent  witticisms". 

Dr.  Follard  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  looked  most  benignly  upon  his 
nephew: 

"Her  father  was  a  friend  of  mine, — that  is  his  brain." 

He  looked,  and  inclined  his  head  the  while  he  spoke,  toward  the 
curious,  massy  thing  I  had  noticed  in  a  glass  jar  of  some  clear  liquid,  at  the 
which  I  say,  I  had  somewhat  of  a  tremor  in  the  nerves. 

"Besides,"  he  continued  to  say,  "we  would  probably  not  do  very  much 
better  for  ourselves,  by  taking  another  in  her  place, — if  it  were  not  impert- 
inence, it  would  be  something  else." 

' '  Yes"  said  Mr.  Vernon  Carrington,  '  'if  it  was  not  impertinence,  it  would, 
be  impudence,  or  laziness,  or  shiftlessness  or  inexcusable  carelessness,  or 
a  general  no-accouut-ness  of  some  sort." 

"Perfection  is  very  hard  to  find,  in  this  world,  Vernon,"  Dr.  Follard. 
answered,  saying  it  with  a  sort  of  a  sigh. 

"We'll  admit  that,  uncle,  most  generously,  but  why  don't  you  say  that 
she  belongs  to  the  'Self  Protective  Co-operative"  Union  of  Chambermaid 
Ladies',  and  if  Aunt  should  turn  her  off  for  such  a  bagatelle  as  impudence 
the  house  would  have  a  red  mark  on  it,  and  you  could  not  get  any  help  at 
all." 

"It  distresses  me  to  see  you  growing  so  bitterly  sarcastic  and  morose;  I 
fear  you  would  make  but  a  poor  humanitarian." 

"They're  mostly  poor,  Uncle,  or  becoming  so; — her  father  was  one." 

He  had  a  bitter  smile  as  he  said  it,  and  glanced  toward  the 
glass  jar,  wherein  the  massy  thing  was  soaked,  and  again  I  felt  that 
tremor  of  the  nerves,  which  when  Dr.  Follard  noticed  upon  my 
countenance,  he  said  to  me: 

"I  told  you  somewhat  of  him  the  other  day,  if  you  remember, 
— he  was  always  philanthropically  inclined;  was,  indeed,  a  devout 
emulator  of  John  Stuart  Mills,  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  Lord  Derby, 
Cairns,  Brassy,  and  the  rest  of  them." 

Whereat  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington  said   to  him: 
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"You  forget  to  include  Dr.   Follard,   of  America,  in  the  list." 

At  the  which  Dr.  Follard  smiled,  but  made  no  reply  to,  and  I 
begged  him  to  go  onward  with  the  story  of  that  Mr.  Cadwallader,  as  I 
had  a  gteat  desire  of  curiosity  to  know  why  the  brain  of  him 
soaked  in  the  glass  jar. 

"Well,"  he  said  it  quite  meditatively,  "I  have  always  blamed 
much  of  his  unfortunate  fanaticism  on  the  trips  to  Europe.  While  in 
France  he  became  infatuated  with  M.  Leclaire's  theory  and  system 
of  Industrial  Partnerships,  came  home,  nursing  his  enthusiastic  ideas 
of  social  equality,  married  (as  I  told  you)  his  Irish  Washerwoman,  and 
put  all  of  his  large  estate  into  a  vast  establishment,  which  was  con- 
ducted on  the  profit  sharing  basis  of  Industrial  Partnerships.  Every 
man  who  worked  for  him,  though  it  were  but  a  day,  became  a 
partner,  and  received  his  share  of  the  profits,  besides  the  wages  paid 
to  him  for  his  labor.  The  project  worked  beautifully,  as  long  as 
there  were  any  profits,  but  when  his  articles  of  production  and 
supply  changed  values,  and  he  had  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  laborers, 
and  for  the  repairing  of  machinery,  out  of  his  own  private  pocket 
book,  it  steadily,  day  after  day,  brought  ruin  to  him. 

When  the  panic  of  1873  came,  and  he  could  no  longer  pay 
the  wages  of  his  partners,  they  deserted  him — as  they  were  of  need 
compelled  to — and  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  pauperized. 
His  wife,  whose  coarseness  and  vulgarity  and  brogue  had  become  more 
distinct  under  the  arrogance  of  manner  which  she  assumed  upon 
becoming  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  gentleman — went  away  with  one  of  the 
laborers — a  man  from  her  own  country,  who  had  saved  enough  from 
his  share  of  the  profits  to  start  a  saloon,  and  the  brain  of  poor 
Cadwallader  suddenly  released  from  the  mighty  strain  which  had  been 
upon  it,  gave  way;  I  brought  him  here,  and  kept  him  until  he  died, 
analyzed  his  brain,  and  there — up  there  in  that  bottle — is  all  that  is 
left  of  his  mighty  scheme,  and  the  results  of  it.  And  the  troublous 
problem  of  Labor  and  Capital  is  no  nearer  solved." 

He  heaved  a  great  sigh  as  he  spoke.  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  trouble  of  the  poor  man,  albeit  I  had  a  most  vague  idea  of  the 
cause  of  them;  and  I  wot  not  at  all  of  what  he  meant  by  the 
"problem  of  Labor  and  Capital." 

I  likewise  had  the  whetting  of  curiosity,  to  know  the  why  that 
he  had  kept  the  brain. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  I  to  him,  "if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the 
question,  why,  sir,  did  you  wish  to  analyze  the  brain  of  the  poor 
gentleman?" 

Upon  which  he  arose  and  opened  a  door,  which  disclosed  to  me 
a  shelf  with  a  long  row  of  glass  jars  similar  to  the  one  of  which  we 
had  talked,  each  of  them  containing  the  same  sort  of  massy  thing 
that  soaked  in  it;  and  my  teeth  were  nigh  to  chattering,  albeit  I 
took  upon  me  a  brave  frontage,  when  he  drew  his  forefinger  lightly 
a-tip,    tip,  tip,  along  the  row  of  them,  saying  as  he   did  it: 

'  All  of  them  the  brains  of  capitalists  who  failed  and  went  mad. 
I  wanted  to  discover  in  what  manner  of  its  cells,  or  what  part  of 
its  matter,  lay  the  human  brain's  great  element  of  success  and 
failure. 

I  had  once  a  theory,  that,  if  I  could  do  this,  I  could,  by  apply- 
ing electricity  hypodermically  to  the  nerves  connected  directly  with 
that  particular  mirTfatia  of  it,  stimulate  the  inertia — " 
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"Oh,  Uncle,  Uncle,  pardon  me  the  rudeness,  but  Roliff  will  think 
you  chief  lunatic  in  your  own  mad  house." 

At  the  which  I  said  to  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  whom  it  was 
had  spoken,  I  said  to  him: 

"Is  this  truly  a  mad  house?" 

Whereupon   he  made  answer  to  me  in  this  wise: 

"It  might  be  called  a  mad  house,  I  suppose,  though  it  is  a 
peculiar  sort.  My  Uncle,  here,  the  great  American  Philanthropist,  the 
philosophical  Esculapius  of  the  down-trodden  masses,  the  vindicator 
of  the  dynamite  howl  of  oppressed  labor  floundering  under  the  cloven 
hoof  of  Capital,  the  biggest  hearted  man  and  the  biggest  crank  on  the 
earth — this  uncle  of  mine,  having  lost  well  nigh  all  the  earnings  and 
accumulations  of  a  lifetime,  bought  this  rambling  old  building,  and 
built  to  it,  and  tore  down  from  it,  till  he  got  it  into  the  shape  it  is, 
and  whenever  he  heard  of  an  American  Jcapitalist  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  losing  his  mind,  with  his  money  and  friends,  he  brought 
him  here,  doctored  him,  took  the  best  of  care  of  him,  cuied  him  if  he 
could,  and  if  he   died,  put  his  brain   in  a  bottle." 

He  smiled  a  most  comical  smile  upon  Dr.  Follard  the  while  he 
said  it,  and  I,  who  had  held  my  breath,  lest  he  should  lose  his  in  so 
long  a  sentence,  let  it  out  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  albeit,  I  again  wot 
not  anything  of  his  meaning,  which  I  would  just  have  said  to  him, 
but  that  I  heard  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door,  and  casting  my  eyes  thither- 
ward, I  felt  the  warmth  of  blood  creep  into  my  cheeks,  for  it  was 
Miss  Charity  ■  Carrington  that  stood  in  the  door.  She  had  some 
dainty  sewing  in  her  hands,  and  a  smile  so  sweet,  upon  her  lips  and  in 
the  eyes,  that  the  countenance  of  her  was  divine.  I  immediately  arose 
and  proffered  to  her  my  chair,  which  politeness  she  acknowledged  by 
a  gentle  inclining  of  the  head,  and  a  slight  deepening  of  the  smile 
upon  her  lips,  albeit,  she  turned  to  Dr.  Follard  to  ask  if  she  might 
come  in  and  sit  with  us  a  little  while. 

A  great  swelling  of  pleasure  throbbed  through  my  brains,  in  the  presence 
of  her,  and  I  stood  deferentially  bowed  until  she  took  herself  a  seat,  which 
she  did  by  the  side  of  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington.  The  difference  in  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  senses  of  me  by  the  presence  of  the  two  }roung  women  in 
this  house,  was  so  great  that  I  marveled  much  thereat.  Miss  Charity  Car- 
rington deified  all  things  for  me ;  and  filled  me  with  content,  that  was  a 
precious  quiet  happiness  stealing  upon  me  and  a  wish  to  stay  forever  in  the 
sweet  spell  of  her  presence.  While  a  glance  from  the  bewitching,  saucy 
eyes  of  Miss  Cadwallader,  set  the  blood  to  fluttering  in  my  arteries,  and 
thrilled  me  with  riotous  desirings.  I  had  kissed  but  one  woman  in  my  life, 
the  goodwife  Looms,  for  whose  sake  I  had  killed  the  cock,  and  from  whose 
house  I  had  fled  with  the  spirit  of  Ishmael  upon  me;  I  had  kissed  but  this 
one  woman,  I  say,  but  I  was  of  a  great  desire  to  repeat  it  upon  the  mouth 
of  Miss  Cadwallader,  when  in  the  power  of  her  most  aggravating  beauty,  the 
glance  of  her  eyes,  I  say,  and  the  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  as  likewise  the 
toss  of  her  head,  each  felt  like  a  banter  to  me,  for  the  which  I  blamed  my- 
self much,  notwithstanding.  Upon  the  other  hand,  when  I  was  near  to  the 
gracious  sweetness  of  Miss  Carrington,  I  was  of  the  mind  to  kneel  at 
her  feet,  and  ask  her  to  lay  hands  upon  my  head  and  bless  me. 
Thus  was  I  swayed  in  my  feelings  between  the  two  of  them.  When 
Miss  Carrington  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  her  brother,  he  laid  a  hand  on 
her  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  so  caressing 
that  I  had  upon  me  also  a  tingle  of  brotherly  longing. 
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He  said  to  her  the  while: 

"Does  ze  baby  want  to  hear  ze  gweat  big  naughty  men  talk  'bout  ze 
gweat  big  naughty  world?" 

At  the  which  she  smiled  into  his  eyes,  and  laid  her  hand  gently  upon 
the  hand  of  his,  which  lay  upon  his  knee. 

"Yes,"  said  she  to  him,  "I  wanted  to  learn  something,  if  it  is  not  am 
intrusion  to  be  here,  and  uncle  and  you  and  Mr.  Roliff  will  let  me  listen."" 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  grave,  beautiful  eyes  as  she  named  my 
name,  and  the  low  modulation  of  her  voice,  and  the  rare  richness  of  it,  was, 
sweeter  than  any  other  music. 

"I  fear  you  won't  learn  much  here,  baby,  but  your  presence  may  serve 
as  a  tonic  to  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Roliff.  He  don't  relish  the  inside  of  a  mad- 
house." 

I  was  a  good  deal  confused  at  this,  and  would  have  protested  against 
it,  only  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  for  thinking  of  Miss  Carrington, 

"Well,  well,  nephew,"  said  Dr.  Follard,  in  a  very  abstracted  way  it 
was  he  spoke,  the  which  I  had  noticed  beforehand  that  he  called  Mt  Vernon 
Carrington,  when  he  himself  was  in  one  of  his  abstracted  ways,  of  which 
he  had  many,  "Well,  well,"  said  he,  I  say,  "When  you  have  reached  the 
age  that  I  have,  should  you  live  so  long,  you  will  have  burnt  up  all  this 
fuel  of  resentment,  and  have  learned  to  be  more  tolerant,  of  the  errors  and 
failings  of  poor,  weak,  human  nature." 

"Poor  weak  human  nature  is  not  so  mighty  weak  a  thing,  when  it 
strikes  you  collectively,  especially  when  it  dislocates  your  joints,  and 
mauls  you  over  the  head  with  a  club  till  you  lose  your  senses." 

Miss  Carrington  looked  at  him  in  a  very  distressed  way,  I  would  have 
been  willing  to  have  the  hurts  of  his  bruises  upon  me,  if  so  be  that  she 
would  look  upon  me  like  that. 

Dr.  Follard,  who  upon  this,  was  more  roused  from  his  abstractions,  said 
to  him: 

"Veru  my  boy,  I  fear  you  will  have  to  give  it  up,  and  join  the 
Brotherhood  at  last,  if  ever  you  accomplish  anything.  You  have  stood  out 
stoutly,  and  a  long  time,  but  the  bravest  man  cannot  cope  single  handed 
with  an  army." 

'  And  this  is  your  advice,  uncle?  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  oblige  yon 
by  accepting  it.  I  was  born  free,  and  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  I  am  an 
American  citizen,  and  the  constitution  of  my  country  guarantees  to  me 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  worked  and  studied  long  and 
hard  to  fit  myself  for  my  vocation,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  any  foreign- 
sired  Labor  Organization  compel  me  to  join  it,  in  order  to  make  a  living  at 
my  trade." 

"But,  my  dear  boy,  what  will  you  do?" 

"Fight  it  to  the  bitter  end;  then  give  up  nry  trade  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing else;  though  I'd  most  likely  have  as  hard  a  time  at  anything  else. 
Every  avenue  of  labor  is  fenced  across,  and  locked  and  barred  and  has  on  its 
gate  the  tag  of  one  or  another  of  the  thousand  leagues  and  unions.  A  fellow 
couldn't  get  to  wash  dishes  in  a  hash  house,  if  he  did  not  belong  to  some 
one  of  their  infernal  'guilds'."  , 

"Ah,  my  boy  you're  hot  headed." 

"Perhaps  the  fever  has  not  cooled  from  the  knocks  I  got  the  other  day." 

"Your  judgement  is  hotheaded;  you  ought  to  bring  philosophy  to  your 
assistance.  Go  away  back  to  the  beginning,  and  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
strife  between  Capital  and  Labor,  the  slow  development  of  this  self-created 
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giant,  that  calls  itself  Socialism,  which  is  really  not  so  much  a  struggle  for 
financial  equality,  as  for  social  equality, — trace  it  back  to  the  beginning — " 

'  'Well,  trace  it  back  to  the  beginning, — to  the  Jacquerie  Clubs  of  France, 
and  the  Ribbon  Men  of  Ireland,  and  what  have  you  for  a  beginning?  Mur- 
derers, everyone  of  them,  at  heart,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  wish — 
Jacquerie  Clubs,  Ribbon  Men,  Labor  Leagues,  Socialists,  Anarchists,  Barn 
Burners, — anything  you  will,  all  bulbs  from  the  same  centre.  Began  mur- 
dering and  will  end  murdering." 

"You  are  extreme,  my  boy,  as  the  Guilds  themselves.  Besides,  you 
did  not  go  back  to  the  real  beginning;  the  time,  and  the  cause,  that  is  said 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor,  which 
was  the  great  'Statute  of  Labor',  passed  in  England,  in  1394." 

"While  you  are  raking  up  causes,  rake  up  the  cause  of  the  Statute  of 
Labor,  self  preservation,  the  first  law  of  nature, is  an  acceeded  aphorism,  I 
believe;  was  it  not  in  that  year  that  the  plague  swept  over  England,  de- 
stroying at  least  a  third  of  its  people;  and  did  not  the  laboring  classes  put 
up  the  value  on  their  work  to  four  times  their  customary  wages, — didn't 
they,  in  fact,  put  up  wages  so  high,  while  the  crops  were  rotting  in  the 
fields,  that  to  have  paid  them  would  have  ruined  the  land-holders,  utterly. 
The  same  spirit  of  taking  advantage  of  an  employer  in  a  pinch,  which  is 
rampant  to-day?" 

"My  dear  boy,  you  put  the  essence  of  it  all,  in  that  one  sentence: — 'the 
land-holders  and  the  laborers,'  and  revolve  it  right  round  to  my  theory  of 
social  equality  as  the  basis  of  the  argument, — the  degradation  of  labor,  and  * 
not  the  wages  of  it.  Go  back,  beyond  the  Statute  of  Labor,  and  the  cause 
of  it.  Go  back  to  the  Peasants'  war,  when,  at  one  signal,  all  the  laboring 
mass  arose  in  insurrection,  and  sweeping  everything  before  them,  captured 
the  city  of  London,  and  demanded  their  rights  of  the  King.  Nay,  boy, 
further  than  this,  must  we  go  for  the  cause  and  the  beginning  of  this  world- 
old  fued  in  the  hearts  of  men.  I  verily  believe  it  began  in  the  hour  when 
the  sacrificial  offering  of  Abel  was  acceptable  unto  God  and  that  of  Cain 
was  not." 

"In  that  case,  my  dear  uncle,  it  will  continue  to  be  thus,  until  the  horse 
and  the  jackass  have  the  same  father." 
"Te-he-he!" 

We  all  looked  up  at  this  interruption,  and  beheld  Miss  Cadwallader 
stuffing  into  her  mouth  a  white  kerchief;  whereupon  she  approached  to  the 
inside  of  the  door  and  said  to  Miss  Carrington: 

"Your  aunt  wants  you,  Charity.    Te!  he!  he!" 

And  I  observed  that  she  clapped  the  white  kerchief  to  her  mouth  imme-  j 
diately  again,  and  ran  down  the  hall.    At  the  which  I  thought  the  poor 
girl  must  have  been  salivated  at  some  time,  and  must  put  the  kerchief  to 
her  mouth  to  absorb  the  spittle. 

It  was  when  she  had  disappeared,  that  I  noticed  Miss  Carrington  to 
arise,  and  also  how  beautifully  red  were  her  cheeks.  I  stepped  quickly  to 
the  door,  and  held  it  open  in  a  most  differential  manner,  while  I  motioned 
her  to  pass,  which  she  did,  with  a  gracious  inclining  toward  me,  of  the  head, 
which  I  began  to  discover  was  what  these  ladies  did  in  the  stead  of  a  cour- 
tesy; and  whereat  I  observed  likewise  the  deeper  growing  of  the  blushes. 

"I'm  such  a  thoughtless  animal."  said  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington,  the 
which  I  observed  upon  turning  me  around,  that  he  was  looking  after  his 
sister  Charity,  the  while  spoke;  whereupon  he  resumed  to  Dr.  Follard  in 
this  wise : 
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'  'You  always  knock  me  out,  uncle,  when  you  get  into  the  bible  to 
prove  your  theories,  but  this  time  you  sustain  my  assertion — it  began  in 
murder;  for,  if  I'm  not  mixed  in  the  scripture  of  the  affair.  Cain  killed  Abel 
for  the  offense  of  being  more  successful  than  he  himself  was;  and  so  the 
spirit  of  it  has  come  down  unaltered,  from  then  to  now.  For  every  Abel 
who  succeeds,  there  is  always  an  unsuccessful  Cain,  who  wants  to  make 
him  divide,  or  kill  him.  It  doesn't  make  the  least  bit  of  difference  how 
Abel  comes  to  be  successful,  whether  by  accident  or  inheritance,  or  a  life- 
time of  toil  and  privation  and  the  self-denial  of  economy;  no  matter  how. 
But  just  as  soon  as  he  is  successful,  Cain  is  ready  to  set  a  torch  to  his  grain- 
eries  and  put  dynamite  under  his  church  pew.  Sometimes  Cain  calls  him- 
self a  Labor  Union,  sometimes  he  is  one  of  the  Brotherhood  (d — n  'em) 
sometimes  he's  an  Anarchist,  sometimes  a  Socialist;  lately  he  has  been 
carrying  Bellamy's  book  on  his  shoulder  and  calling  himself  a  Nationalist. 
But  whatever  he  may  be,  on  the  outside,  he  is  always  Cain  at  the  bed- 
rock." 

"I  think  you  are  harsher,  Vernon,  in  your  speech,  than  in  your  heart. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  mark  them  all  with  the  branding  iron  of  Cain." 

"Yes;  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff  agrees  with  you,  in  his  most  ably  written 
'Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States'." 

"He  says:  'Only  whether  the  Communist  shall  rebel  with  a  bludgeon 
and  a  petroleum  torch,  or  with  a  plow  and  a  church,  depends  upon  whether 
he  has,  or  has  not,  faith  in  God.    Whether  he  is  a  religious  being  or  not.' 

Unfortunately  for  our  case,  in  this  discrimination,  religious  beings 
have  become  fanatics,  and  applied  the  torch — there!  don't  look  at 
me  that  way,  uncle,  I  only  mean  that  human  nature  is  so  peculiarly 
constructed  an  institution,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  most  sincerely 
religious  man  or  woman  to  take  a  decidedly  one-sided  view  of  an 
object,  or  a  subject  upon  which  his  mind  has  been  strongly  exercised 
in  one  direction;  the  mau  who,  a  few  centuries  ago  could  see  his 
neighbor  burned  at  the  stake  because  his  neighbor  disagreed  with  him 
religiously,  wouldn't  mind  a  bit  to  pull  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  not 
see  a  brother  anarchist  stick  his  torch  under  the  house  of  a  tyrant 
capitalist.  The  way  we  look  at  a  thing,  makes  a  mighty  difference — 
to  us — in  the  sin  of  it.', 

"See  here,  my  boy,  you  are  getting  metaphysically  collaborative. 
Sticking  to  your  text,  how  could  the  laboring  masses  avoid  being 
ground  down  to  the  merest  pittance  for  their  labor  if  it  were  not  for  their 
self  protecting  organizations?  Surley,  the  lot  of  the  common  toiler  of 
the  earth  is  hard  enough,  granted  all  the  palliation  he  can  get  for 
himself.  Answering  from  the  generousuess  of  j^our  own  heart 
— would  not  labor  be  less  grudgingly  and  mechanically  performed, 
if  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  the  nationalist's  dream  of  co- 
operation?" 

"Well  what  right,  I  should  like  to  know,  has  a  man  to  work 
grudgingly  and  mechanically,  when  he  takes  another  man's  money 
for  the  labor  he  performs  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  uncle,  this  bug- 
bear of  oppressed  labor,  this  hue  and  cry  about  the  grinding  down  of 
the  laboring  classes,  is  getting  too  thin-skinned  to  hold  itself.  The 
laboring  men  today  are  better  fed  than  kings  were  a  thousand 
years  ago.  I  cannot  give  personal  evidence  in  regard  to  the  kings; 
I  got  the  statement  from  Rabbi  Berkowitz'  little  book,  'Judaism  on  the 
Social  Question.'  He  had  made  a  close  study  of  the  question,  from 
many  statistical  sources.    Why  uncle,  even  Mr.  George  himself,  admits 
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that  'the  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  have  in  some  places  and  in 
some  respects,  been  raised.'  The  principal  trouble  with  the  malcontents 
of  the  earth,  is  that  they  have  been  petted  and  coddled  and  written  about 
and  philanthropized,  till  they  have  got  to  thinking  that  if  a  man  is 
a  laboring  man,  and  has  to  work  for  a  living,  that  very  fact  ought  to 
exempt  him  perpetually  from  the  performance  of  labor.  Whenever  a 
schemer  wants  to  gain  a  little  notoriety  as  a  philanthropist,  he  begins 
to  preach  or  write  books  about  the  tyrauized,  down-trodden  poor,  and 
the  seeds  of  discontent  he  sows  bear  fruit  according  to  the  notoriety 
he  gains.  If  he  wants  to  be  elected  to  office,  he  takes  up  the  cause 
in  a  political  campaign,  and  talks  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
abuses  the  railroad  companies.  If  he  is  too  lazy  to  work,  too  high- 
toned  to  be  a  tramp,  aud  too  cowardly  to  steal,  he  travels  in  a  Pull- 
man Palace  Car,  puts  up  at  the  best  hotels,  and  harangues  the  people 
on  the  'Unequal  Distribution  of  wealth,'  'Exchange  of  labor  for  com- 
modities,' 'Fundamental  Social  Adjustment,'  'Self  Evident  Principles,' 
'Essential  Factors,'  and  a  few  other  equally  lucid  and  simple  state- 
ments from  his  electrotyped  repertoire,  and  the  "Leagues,'  and  "Unions', 
and  'Brotherhoods. '(d — n  'em)  put  their  hands  in  their  treasuries,  and 
'put  up'  for  his  expenses,  and  pay  his  salary.  The  very  fact  that  they 
do  this,  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  theory  which  they  pay  so  largely 
to  hear  prated  about.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  should  they  need  a 
leader,  any  more  than  the  factory  or  the  mine,  or  any  great  institution 
needs  at  its  head  the  judgment  and  keen  foresight  of  a  man  who  does 
not  labor  with  his  hands. 

Why  don't  they  take  the  money — the  thousands  of  dollars  they 
squander  on  their  howling  agitators,  and  divide  it  among  their  own 
families — or  give  it  to  the  utterly  destitute  poor,  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  'Guilds'?  I  tell  you,  uncle  Jared,  that  a  theory,  whose  practice 
disproves  its  preaching,  hasn't  backbone  enough  to  stand.  And  I 
tell  you  again,  that  a  time  will  come,  when  the  boiler  of  Socialism 
will  burst  all  to  flinders,  from  its  own  pressure,  and  the  blind  followers 
of  it  will  wake  up  and  see  what  fools  have  been  made  of  them," 

"I  thought  it  was  the  striking  element — the  'Labor  Unions'  that 
you  were  particularly  opposed  to. — You  are  digressing,  my  boy." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  all  the  same  'in  Dutch.'  All  strikers  may 
not  be  socialists,  but  all   socialists  are  strikers." 

"You  remind  me  of  a  ranting  republican  I  met  out  in  California 
during  the  war.  He  was  arguing  with  a  democrat — politics  ran  high 
and  hot,  there,  in  those  days — "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  all 
democrats  are  horse-thieves?"  said  the  democrat,  with  his  fists  clinched; 
'No,  sir,'  said  the  republican,  'No  sir,  I  did  not  say  it  sir;  No  sir,  I 
said,  sir,  that  all  horse-thieves  were  democrats.'" 

He  smiled  a  little  twinkling  smile,  the  while  he  said  it,  which 
much  minded  me  of  my  old  friend,  goodman  Jared  Follard.  I  was 
hopeful  to  ask  somewhat  of  all  this  meant  of  which  they  talked  for 
that  I  could  not,  though  I  listened  most  faithfully,  I  say,  I  could 
not  catch  a  whit  of  the  meaning  of  it. 

Whereupon  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  continued  in  the  conversation, 
in  this  wise: 

'  'Which  means,  uncle,  that  you  think  I  am  as  mad  a  fanatic  as 
the  fanaticism  I  condemn." 

"Well,    you  guess   rather  closely." 

"And  therein,  my    dear  uncle,  is    where    your   judgment  of  me 
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errs.  I  am  an  American,  through  and  through,  and  I  object  to  the 
ruli  of  any  power  in  America,  that  is  un-American,  and  against  the 
Constitution  of  my  Government.  It  is  un-American  for  a  labor  union, 
League,  Brotherhood  (d — n  'em)  or  secret  clique  of  any  name,  to  force 
a  man  to  join  it;  it  is  un-American  for  the  men  that  a  man  hires  to  wort: 
for  him,  to  take  possession  of  his  mill,  or  his  factory,  or  printing  office, 
and  run  it  to  suit  themselves,  it  is  un-American  to  boy-cot  a  merchant, 
because  he  sells  goods  to  a  n on- Union  man;  it  is  un-American  to 
make  speeches  that  excite  men  to  rebellion  against  American  Institutions; 
it  is  un-American,  to  publish  with  American  eulogies,  the  doctrines  of 
Russian  nihilism;  it  is  un-American  to  pass  resolutions  of  sympathy  for 
hanged  murderers;  it  is  un-American  to  burn  barns  and  railroad  bridges; 
and  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  the  Socialistic,  Anarchistic,  Labor  Union 
business  all  over. " 

"Those  are  sweeping  assertions,  iny  boy,  more  imaginary  than 
substantial,    you  will  find." 

'Are  they,  though?  Let  me  read  to  you  a  few  of  the  ten  thousand 
treasonable,  murderous  things  that  have  been  and  are  being  published 
broadcast  all  over  the  United  States." 

Hereupon  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  arose  and  moved  to  a  table  where- 
on was  a  pile  of  carefully  arranged  papers  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
the  which  he  selected  one  at  a  time,  and  proceeded  to  read  aloud  in  this 
wise: 

"Here,  my  dear  uncle,  are  some  of  the  ideals  of  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association:  'Common  Property — Socialistic  production 
and  distribution — the  grossest  materialism — free  love  in  all  social  arrange- 
ments— perfect  individualism' — what  less  than  anarchy  is  this  ?  Here  is  a 
paragraph  from  the  manifesto  which  they  unanimously  adopted  at  Pitts- 
burg: 'The  Church  finally  seeks  to  make  complete  idiots  of  the  masses, 
and  to  make  them  forego  the  paradise  on  earth,  by  promising  them  a  ficti- 
tious heaven.'    What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"It  is  very  bad,  but  it  does  not  speak  for  all  the  labor  associations." 

"It  speaks  for  more  than  you  think.  The  Labor  Unions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco supported  a  sheet  which  called  itself  Truth,  (not  being  truth,  it  died) 
here  is  one  of  its  unblushing  editorials: 

'When  the  laboring  men  understand  that  the  heaven  which  they 
are  promised  hereafter,  is  but  a  mirage,  they  will  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
wealthy  robber,  with  a  musket  in  hand,  and  demand  their  share  of  the 
goods  of  this  life,  now.'    What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"It  is  worse,  much  worse,  but  it  does  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
masses." 

"We  shall  see.  Herr  Most,  who  has  more  desciples  than  the  Savior 
had,  says,  in  this  number  of  his  Freihiet: 

'Religion,  Authority  and  State  are  all  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  of 
wood; — to  the  devil  with  them  all! ' 

This  great  progressionist,  whom  American  working  men  support,  also 
advocates  a  new  genealogy,  to  be  traced  from  the  mothers,  whose  names, 
and  not  those  of  the  fathers,  shall  descend  to  the  children,  since  it  is  never 
certain  who  the  father  is." 

"How  does  that  strike  you?  " 

"Abominable,  abominable,  but  it  does  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
masses." 

'  'Here  is  another  paragraph  from  the  International's  Pittsburg  Manifesto: 
Agitation  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  organization  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  rebellion.  In  these  few  words  the  ways  are  marked  which  the 
workers  must  take,  if  thejr  want  to  be  rid  of  their  chains.  We  would  show 
by  a  score  of  illustrations  that  all  attempts  in  the  past  to  reform  this 
monstrous  system  by  peaceable  means,  such  as  the  ballot,  have  been  futile, 
and  all. such  efforts  in  the  future,  must  necessarily  be  so.  There  remains 
but  one  resource — force.'  How  does  that  strike  you,  as  eminating  from 
peace-loving,  down-trodden  labor?" 

"It  is  very  revolutionary — very  bad,  but  it  does  not  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  masses  of  labor. " 

"listen  to  this,  too,  in  another  number  of  that  same  paper  which  calls 
itself  Truth  \ 

'War  to  the  Palace,  peace  to  the  Cottage,  death  to  the  luxurious 
idleness.  We  have  no  moment  to  waste.  Arm,  I  say,  to  the  teeth,  for  the 
revolution  is  upon  you. '  Here  is  the  Chicago  Vorbote's  gentle  definition  of 
dynamite  The  power,  which  in  our  hands  shall  make  an  end  of 
tyranny.'  It  was  also  in  Chicago,  at  a  meeting  of  socialists,  just  after  the 
explosions  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Tower  of  London,  that  the 
following  de'clarations  were  enthusiastically  called  out.  Listen  carefully, 
while  I  read  them  to  you: 

'This  explosion  has  demonstrated  that  Socialists  can  safely  go  into 
large  congregations  in  broad  day-light,  and  explode  their  bombs.  A  little 
hogs  grease  and  a  little  nitric  acid  make  a  terrible  explosion.  Ten  cents 
worth  would  blow  a  building  to  atoms.  Dynamite  can  be  made  out  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  capitalists,  as  well  as  hogs.  All  Chicago  can  be  set  in  a 
blaze  by  electricity.  Private  property  must  be  abolished,  if  we  have  to 
use  all  the  dynamite  there  is,  and  blow  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  peo- 
ple off  the  face  of  the  earth.' — How  does  this  gentle  wail  from  tyrannized 
labor  strike  you  ?  ' 

"Bad,  woefully  bad.    Poor  deluded  suffering  humanity !" 

"Yes,  'poor  deluded  suffering  humanity.'  I  was  in  New  York  City  in 
September  1883,  when  fifteen  thousand  of  it  paraded  the  streets  under  the 
name  of  The  Central  Labor  Union.  Here  are  some  of  the  mottoes  that  were 
inscribed  on  the  banners  they  carried.  I  marked  them  down  in  my 
memory  Down  with  Oppressive  Capital.'  'The  Wage  System  makes  us 
Slaves.'  : We  must  crush  Monopolies,  lest  they  crush  us.'  'Workers  in 
the  tenements,  idlers  in  the  brown-stoue-front.  'Prepare  for  the  coming 
revolution.'  'Every  man  must  have  a  breech-loader,  and  know  how  to  use  it.' 
Furthermore,  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  hardly  a  city  or  town,  of 
any  prominance,  that  does  not  have  its  counterpart  of  the  Fret  hiet  and  Vor- 
bote.  Nearly  all  of  them  edited  and  managed  by  foreigners,  but  supported 
by  American  mone3r.  Here  are  some  of  the  favorite  stock  phrases,  which 
they  publish  by  the  wholesale:  'Get  ready  for  another  1877.'  'Buy  a 
musket  for  a  repitition  of  1877.'  'Buy  dynamite  for  a  second  1877.'  'Or- 
ganize companies  and  drill  to  be  ready  for  a  recurrence  of  the  riots  of  1877.'  " 

"What  sir,"  said  I,  "if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the  question,  what 
was  it  that  was  meant  by  those  references  to  1877  ?" 

He  thereupon  looked  at  me  in  a  wandering  way,  as  though  he  had  for- 
gotten the  presence  of  me,  and  then  said  to  me : 

"Why,  the  great  railroad  riots  which  happened  in  that  year;  they 
cost  the  people — labor  and  capital  together — more  than  seven  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars  in  less  than  two  months,  and  the  United  States  troops  had 
to  be  called  out  to  put  them  down.  Simply  a  strike,  Roliff,  we  had  a  taste 
of  a  small  one  the  other  day,  when  the  mob  dragged  us  from  the  engine, 
and  tried  to  break  our  heads." 
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Whereupon  he  returned  to  the  conversation  with  Dr.  Follard  and  said 
to  him: 

"Well  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

At  the  which  Ur.  Follard  shook  his  head,  in  a  slow  and  meditative 
motion,  while  a  sadness  came  over  the  countenance  of  him  the  while  he  said: 

"Bad,  bad,  bad!  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  speaks  the  sentiments  of 
the  masses  of  the  poor." 

"No,  you  are  very  right,  there,  it  does  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
poor — the  really  poor — the  really  to  be  pitied:  nor  does  it  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  honest  American  laborer — except  where  he  is  a  visionary 
fanatic,  or  a  Cain.  It  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  sleek,  well  fed,  well 
housed  well-dressed,  well-salaried,  eight-hours-a-day  labor  Organization 
men,  who  'run'  the  business  of  their  employers  and  make  war  against  the 
capital,  that  furnishes  their  living.  And  is  there  one,  think  you,  among 
the  loudest  howlers  of  them  all,  who  would  not  take  a  homestead  on  the 
sun,  and  make  everybody  else  buy  daylight  of  him,  if  he  could  ?  " 

Whereupon  I  asked  of  him  in  that  wise: 

"What,  sir,"  said  I,  "if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the  question,  what 
is  it.  to  take  a  homestead  ?  " 

At  the  which  both  he  and  Dr.  Follard  looked  quickly  at  me,  and  I 
perceived  upon  their  countenances  an  expression  of  puzzlement,  which  very 
soon  melted  into  smiling.  Whereupon  Dr.  Follard  said  to  me  in  a  most 
kind  manner: 

"I  continually  forget.  Mr.  Roliff,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
vStates  is  a  new  thing  to  you." 

At  the  which  I  felt  again  the  sensation  like  unto  a  swelling  oi  the  soul 
in  me,  that  this  wise  and  learned  gentleman  should  call  me  Mr.,  albeit  his 
great  grandfather  could  not  be  called  by  any  title  save  that  of  goodman 
Follard. 

"A  homestead,"  said  he,  "is  the  right  which  the  Government  gives  to 
every  man,  or — unmarried  woman — over  21  years  old,  to  possess  for  him- 
self, and  his  heirs  forever,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  situated  any- 
where within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  unoccupied  by  anyone 
else.  To  'take  a  homestead,'  is  simply  to  go  into  a  land  office,  and  file 
your  intentions,  make  an  application  rather,  for  a  homestead.  You  receive 
a  duplicate  of  deed,  for  which  you  pay  sixteen  dollars.  You  must  build  a 
house,  of  whatever  size  or  cost  you  choose,  except  that  it  shall  have  a  roof, 
a  window,  and  a  door,  and  you  must  live  on  the  land  five  years,  during 
which  time  it  is  exempt  from  execution,  and  yow  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes 
on  it.  When  you  have  occupied  it  five  years,  you  'prove  up,  '  that  is,  you 
prove  by  witnesses,  that  you  have  lived  on  the  land  that  long,  and  then 
you  receive  a  bona  fide  deed,  which  has  cost  you,  altogether,  about  twenty- 
five  dollars." 

I  was  quite  drunk,  with  the  surprise  which  he  had  given  me,  and 
exceeding  glad;  albeit  I  did  not,  I  say,  understand  why  land,  since  it 
could  be  neither  beheaded  nor  hinged,  should  have  a  law  making  it 
exempt  from  execution.  I  did  not,  though,  say  aught  of  this  to  Dr. 
Follard,  but  I  did  say  to  him: 

"Why,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the  question,"  said  1,  "what, 
sir,  must  a  man  be,  or  what  attainments  must  he  have,  in  order  to  receive 
this  generous  gift  from  your  most  generous  Government?" 

At  the  which  Dr.  Follard  smiled  a  grave,  kindly  smile,  and  Mt. 
Vernon  Carrington  laughed  aloud:  the  which,  when  he  had  ceased,  he  said 
to  me,  said  he, 
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"Roliff,  if  Uncle  Sara  had  a  republic  of  such  humble-uotioned, 
worshipful  citizens  as  you,  he  would  grow  so  great,  he  might  get  the 
'big  head.'" 

Whereupon,  seeing  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Follard,  I 
thought  it  must  be  an  amusing  thing  which  Mt.  Vernon  had  said,  and 
I  likewise  smiled,  albeit  I  wot  not  why  any  number  whatsoever  of  persons 
like  myself  could  cause  his  relative  to  have  the  rickets;  and  I  waited,  I  say, 
for  the  answers  to  my  questions.  Which  seeing,  he  said  to  me,  taking  a 
ioug  breath  into  him,  the  while, 

"Oh,  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, — or  a  woman." 

"Is  that  all?"  exclaimed  I,  "only  that?" 

"Only  that,"  said  he,  with  a  great  twinkle  of  amusement  in  the  eyes. 

"This  generous  provision  of  your  Government,  sir,"  said  I,  (and  I 
.spoke  the  name  Government  most  reverentially)  "it  does  not  extend  this 
paternal  provision  of  homes  to  the  people  of  foreign  lands — the  discontented 
■sort  of  people  of  whom  you  were  telling  me, — the  kind  that  is  dissatisfied 
with  your  Government, — it  does  not  give  to  them  the  right  of  the 
fkomestead?" 

"It  gives  to  every  man  who  has  taken  out  his  naturalization  papers, 
every  right  that  it  gives  to  a  man  native-born,"  said  Mt.  Vernon  to  me, 
to  the  which  he  further  added : 

"And  therein,  to  my  mind,  lies  the  secret  of  much  of  our  political 
trouble.  We  had  a  man  once,  who  tried  to  have  our  laws  made  so  that  a 
foreigner  would  have  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States  twenty-one 
fears  before  he  could  become  a  citizen,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded,  we 
would  not  now  have  so  many  Michael  Mulrooney  O'Rourkes,  and 
Oanielviche  Ivauopoloskis,  bossing  our  politics." 

I,  having  not  any  acquaintance  with  either  of  the  gentlemen  he 
aamed,  took,  I  say,  no  thought  of  what  he  said  of  them,  my  mind  being 
so  filled  with  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  this  most  grand  Government; 
something  of  which  I  made  known  to  Dr.  Follard  and  Mt  Vernon 
Carrington.  Whereupon  Dr.  Follard  smiled  a  most  gentle  smile,  and 
crossed  one  knee  with  the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  he  set  the  toe  of 
(the  pendent  toot  to  going  up  and  down  and  working  likewise  in  a  side  to 
side  motion,  so  much  after  the  manner  of  my  very  good  friend  Jared 
bollard,  when  in  conversation,  that  I  had  not  felt  so  lonesome  since  my 
companionship  with  these  people  as  at  the  sight  of  the  movement  of  the 
toot,  which  so  minded  me  of  my  one  best  friend;  and  likewise  of  the  fact 
that  I  no  longer  possessed  him.  And  I  fell  a  wondering,  I  say,  albeit  I 
was  most  sorrowfully  moved  at  the  sight,  I  fell  a  wondering,  if  such 
physical  pecularities  were  hereditary  characteristics. 

"Yes;"  said  Dr.  Follard,  and  my  attention  immediately  reverted  to 
him,  albeit  he  spoke  somewhat  musingly,  "yes,  indeed,  has  the  manner 
of  getting  land  changed,  since  I  was  a  boy;  the  summer  that  I  was  twenty 
I  began  to  work  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Flagg,  in  the  State  of  Illinois; 
I  worked  for  him  a  round  3'ear  for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  and  my  board, — 
I  remember  when  he  paid  me,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  wanted  me  to  take 
a  muley  cow  for  five  dollars,  and  it  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of  niggling 
that  I  got  the  whole  fifty.  I  entered  forty  acres  of  land  with  the  money — 
paying  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  for  it,  and  thought  it  obtained  very 
cheaply 

"Did  you  work  eight  hours  a  day,  uncle?"  said  Mt  Vernon  Carrington 
to  him. 

"Did  I  work  eight  hours  a  day?    How  very  absurd  a  question!  We 
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worked  nearer  eighteen ;  always  fed  our  horses,  and  curried  and  geared 
them  by  lantern  light — many's  the  time  I  sat  on  my  plow  waiting  for 
it  to  get  light  enough  to  see  the  furrow ;  and  always  worked  till  pitch  dark 
before  we  thought  of  going  to  the  house  for  supper.  In  the  winter  time, 
after  supper  was  over,  we  shelled  corn  till  nine  o'clock. 

We  would  carry  in  great  baskets  full  of  ears  and  throw  them  down  in 
a  'icap  before  the  great  log  fire,  and  shell  away  for  dear  life,  each  one 
trying  to  get  a  bigger  pile  of  cobs  than  the  others." 

His  toe  was  moving  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  foot  was  set 
a-going,  and  he  leaned  back  quite  contented-like  in  the  great  arm  chair, 
while  he  continued  in  this  wise: 

"Strange,  how  old  usages  of  speech  come  back  to  one's  tongue  with 
the  memories  of  old  times.  I  have  not  spoken  that  word  'gear' 
before,  in  thirty  years."  Upon  the  which  he  fell  to  musing  again,  from 
ch  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  quickly  reverted  him,  by  asking  of  him: 

"And  did  you  never  'strike'  for  higher  wages,  or  shorter  hours?" 

"Never  had  heard  the  word  'strike,'  with  that  meaning  to  it;  in 
those  days,  when  we  hired  to  a  man,  we  expected  to  work  every  hour 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  that  we  were  not  in  bed — and  the  'in  bed'  part 
of  it  was  very  short  indeed." 

"All  for  fifty  dollars  a  year!" 

"Yes,  and  thought  it  good  wages." 

"And  did  you  not  think,  when  Mr.  Flagg  paid  you  your  wages, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  he  ought  to  have  divided  the  corn  and 
wheat  and  hogs  with  you?" 

"Preposterous!    What  right  had  I  to  his  wheat  and  corn?" 

"But  it  was  your  labor  that  produced  it!" 

"Ah!"  said  Dr.  Follard,  with  a  long  drawn-out  breath,  the  while  he 
uncrossed  his  knees,  and  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  looked  at  me  with  a 
twinkling  of  laughter  upon  his  countenance.  He  likewise  said  to  his 
uncle,  he  said  to  him: 

"From  which  I  must  conclude  that  you  were  not  the  co-operative 
philanthropist  which  you  are  now." 

"Ah!  my  boy,  my  boy,  3-ou  are  too  wide-awake  for  so  sleepy  an 
old  codger  as  I.  But  I  must  hold  to  my  opinion,  that  the  people  are 
all  deluded  about  this  question — which  is  your  favorite  hobby — and  that 
it  is  the  stigma  put  upon  labor  from  the  beginning,  and  not  labor  itself,  that 
under-lies  all  our  social  troubles.  When  I  was  working  for  Mr.  Flagg, 
for  fifty  dollars  a  year,  I  had  my  place  at  the  table,  with  the  family, 
we  all  shelled  corn  together  in  the  evenings,  I  wrestled  and  jumped  with 
his  sons  at  log-rollings  and  horse- raisings,  and  took  his  daughters  to 
meeting  on   Sundays.    Otherwise   I  might   not  have  been    so  happy." 

"But  did  you  call  Mr.  Flagg  and  his  wife  by  their  given  names,  and 
otherwise  make  yourself  obnoxiously  familiar,  in  order  to  show  them  that 
you  were  as  good  as  they?" 

"Had  I  done  so,  I  would  only  have  shown  my  own  inferiority 
and  lack  of  breeding;  a  true  born  gentleman  never  has  to  tell  an}-one 
that  he  is  a  gentleman;  and  rudeness  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  gentlemanliness." 

"A-h-h!"  sighed  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  and  so  perfectly  imitative 
was  it  of  the  long  drawn  out  'Ah!'  of  Dr.  Follard,  that  I  knew  with 
the  inner  sense  of  me  that  it  referred  to  some  prior  event;  the  which  he 
confirmed,  by  further  saying: 

"Last  week  you  hired  that  big,  burly  Everhardt  Cash  to  build  the 
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summer  house,  and  in  less  than  two  days  he  familiarly  called  you 
'Jared,' and  spoke  of  my  sister  as  'Charity,'  and  sat  down  in  Aunt's 
parlor,  in  her  presence,  with  his  hat  on.  When  I  remonstrated  with 
you  for  permitting  it,  you  said  it  was  only  the  poor  fellow's  way.  of 
showing  that  he  was  as  good  as  anybody." 

I  saw  that  his  foot  was  working  vigorously  again;  whereupon  I 
hastened  to  ask  him  why  lie  had  not  taken  the  benefit  of  the  homestead 
light  which  his  generous  Government  gave,  instead  of  entering  land  and 
paying  for  it. 

"That,  Mr.  Roliff,"  said  he,  "was  many  years  before  the  homestead 
act  was  passed.  In  those  days  all  a  man  had  to  do  was  to  find  the 
numbers  of  land  that  he  wanted,  and  enter  it  without  further  ado. 
The  speculators  used  to  be  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  poor  men 
buying  land.  They'd  hang  around  the  lane1  office,  and  when  a  man 
came  in  with  the  numbers  of  a  piece  of  land  that  he  had  selected,  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  it  had  been  entered,  if  he  did  not  pay  his 
money  right  down,  then  and  there,  the  speculator  would  step  up  and 
btty  it  away  from  him.  A  young  man  I  used  to  work  with,  did  one  of 
them  a  turn,  which  was  so  ridiculous  a  vengence  that  I  smile  even  yet, 
when  I  think  of  it — notwithstanding  I  was  never  a  malicious  person. 
He  had  selected  a  forty  by  the  side  of  mine,  and  after  ascertaining  that 
it  was  vacant,  stepped  out  of  the  office  to  get  his  fifty  dollars  to  pay 
for  it  ;  when  he  got  back,  it  was  entered.  Poor  Zack!  He  was 
raving  mad  about  it,  and  swore  he  would  'get  even,'  for  which  I 
laughed  at  him,  knowing  how  utterly  helpless  he  was,  in  the  case. 
He  went  away,  on  another  land  hunt — nearly  all  the  western  country 
was  vacant  then — and  one  day  he  came  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  land  office. 
He  was  in  very  jollj-  spirits,  and  I  naturally  concluded  that  he  had 
suited  himself  quite  as  well  as  before.  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  how- 
ever, when  he  gave  the  numbers  of  a  whole  Section — six  hundred  and 
forty  acres — knowing,  as  I  did,  that  he  had  but  Fifty  Dollars  to 
buy  it  with.  After  ascertaining  that  it  was  vacant,  he  said  confidentially, 
though  sufficiently  distinct  for  all  in  the  room  to  hear,  that  he  would  be 
back  in  half  an  hour  with  the  money  to  enter  it.  I  nudged  him,  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  speculator  present — I  knew  him 
by  his  white  hands  and  store  clothes.  Sure  enough,  no  sooner  was 
poor  Zack  out  of  the  office,  than  up  steps  this  man,  and  enters  him  out. 
I  was  truly  sorry  for  Zack,  and  stood  outside,  to  meet  and  inform  him 
of  what  had  happened,  and  if  possible  prevent  him  from  finding  out  who 
had  done  him  this  second  scurvy  trick.  I  broke  it  to  him,  as  gently  as 
I  could,  and  to  my  utter  amazement,  he  broke  into  a  most  uproarous  fit 
of  laughter.  Then  he  told  me  that  he  had  hunted  two  weeks,  for  a 
place  that  just  suited  him,  that  it  was  iti  the  middle  of  a  swamp,  and 
wasn't  worth  two  cents  a  mile." 

Mt  Vernon  Carrington  laughed  very  heartily  at  this  story,  and  I  my- 
self, was  amused,  as  likewise  ver}-  greatly  interested.  I  ventured  there- 
upon to  ask  of  Dr.  Follard,  I  sa)-, 

"What,  sir,"  said  I,  "if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the  question;  what 
sir,  did  you  do  with  the  fort}-  acres  of  land,  which  you  entered?  " 

At  the  which  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  said  to  him: 

'  'Tell  him  all  about  it,  uncle,  all  about  your  ventures  in  the  financial 
arena,  up  to  the  building  of  the  present  latest  beneficent  Caravansary  of 
Science." 
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The  which  Dr.  Follard  answered  with  a  grave  dignity,  albeit  a  slight 
flush  of  red  came  into  the  countenance  of  him,  he  said,  I  say: 

"I  have  no  desire  to  bore  Mr.  Roliff  with  the  unimportant  biography 
of  myself." 

"Roliff  might  not  think  it  unimportant." 

"The  biography  of  any  priyate  individual  is  unimportant." 

"May  I  tell  him  about  your  success  in  the  silver  mines  ?  How  you 
discovered  a  mine  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  after  carrying  your  blankets  five  or 
six  years  prospecting;  how  you  formed  a  company,  put  up  extensive  works 
and  employed  four  hundred  Cornish  miners,  and  how  your  four  hundred 
Cornish  miners  struck,  because  you  wanted  to  use  a  new  sort  of  blasting- 
powder,  that  would  enable  you  to  run  the  mines  on  a  paying  basis,  how 
the  four  hundred  insisted  on  running  the  mine  their  own  way  " 

"The  four  hundred  always  want  to  run  every  thing  their  own  way.  Te! 
he!  he! " 

We  all  looked  up  quite  suddenly,  at  this  interruption,  to  see  Miss  Cad- 
walliderjust  disappearing  beyond  the  door,  and  Dr.  Follard,  I  say,  did 
actually  laugh  aloud,  which  laughter  was  a  rare,  sweet  mirth,  that  wanned 
the  heart  in  me,  albeit  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  frowned  a  most  black  frown 
and  did  continue  his  conversation,  as  though  no  thing  had  happend  to  dis- 
concert him. 

He  continued,  I  say,  as  though  no  break  had  been  made  in  his  sen- 
tence, in  this  wise: — 

"Which  was  the  old  fashioned  way  that  mining  was  carried  on  in  their 
native  Cornwall,  and  how  the  consequence  to  you  was  the  shutting  down 
of  the  mine  forever,  because  the  company  was  not  able  to  employ  so  man}* 
men  at  such  heavy  expense  ?  " 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  you  permission  to  tell  a  thing,  which 
you  have  told  in  the  asking." 

Dr.  Follard  had  still  upon  his  countenance  the  radiance  of  that  rare, 
sweet  mirth,  as  he  replied;  whereupon  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  such  a 
thing  had  verily  ever  been  done. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Roliff  the  facts  are  correctly  stated.  My  nephew's  premise 
is  all  right,  but  he  only  uses  it  that  he  may  deduce  from  it  a  conclusion  in 
favor  of  his  antagonism  to  labor  unions.  Locke,  who  obtained  to  higher 
mathematics  than  my  nephew,  (though  he  is  a  very  deep  young  man)  says 
that:  'Reasoning  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  deducting  unknown  facts 
from  principles  already  known.'  And  since  my  nephew  is  making  of  my 
story  a  boomerang  to  slay  me  with,  I  will  tell  you  about  it  myself, 
if  you  care  to  hear." 

I  assured  him  I  would  most  gladly  hear  it.  I  had,  I  say,  much 
hankering  to  know  how  he  did  with  the  forty  acres. 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you  some  of  my  ventures,  if  it  will  be  diversion  for 
you,  but  first  I  wish  to  say  that  those  poor  fellows,  those  four  hundred  Cornish- 
men,  could  never,  somehow,  quite  appreciate  that  they  were  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  Their  minds  had  been  too  long  biased,  it  may  have  been;  nor 
could  they  quite  comprehend  how  it  was,  that  all  the  silver  they  took  out, 
did  not  go  straight  into  the  Company's  coffers.  Their  rash  folly  was 
grounded  on  ignorance,  mostly,  poor  things!" 

I  had  much  fear  that  he  would  lapse  into  philosophical  musing,  and 
forget  to  tell  me  about  that  land,  whereat  I  made  bold  to  again  remind  him 
of  it,  albeit  I  did  it  with  great  humility  of  speech. 

"I  tried  to  sell  it,"  he  said,  "for  thirty  dollars,  which  I  failed  to  do,  and 
left  it  to  go  to  the  lead  mines  in  Wisconsin,  never  expecting  to  set  foot  oa 
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it  again.  But  things  often  go  quite  contrarily  to  our  expectations.  After 
my  failure  in  the  mines  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  wearied  of  gold  and  silver 
hunting,  and  was  casting  about  in  my  mind  rather  disheartenedly  I  must 
confess,  for  something  to  begin  upon  again.  About  that  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  old  friend  and  chum,  Zack,  who  had  become  a  famous  lawyer. 
The  letter  informed  me  that  a  great  city  was  building  upon  the  forty  acres 
of  land  I  had  abandoned,  and  offered  to  take  the  case  for  me,  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake.  I  wrote  him  permission,  and  followed  my  letter  as  quickly  as 
I  could  raise  ucr.ey  tncugh  to  tuy  a  steerage  ticket  for  New  York. 
Thus  it  came,  that  twenty  years  from  the  time  I  left  my  less  than  worth- 
less forty  acres,  in  the  back-woods,  I  returned  to  find  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
great  city,  and  myself  in  command  of  more  than  twice  a  million  dollars. 

"I  hastened  back  to  my  own  home,  to  embrace  my  father  and  mother, 
but  found,  alas!  that  they  had  long  been  dead;  and  my  young  sister,  whom 
I  had  left  in  her  cradle,  had  married,  and  gone,  no  one  knew  whither." 
At  this,  1  noticed  a  shadow  creep  into  the  countenance  of  Mt  Vernon 
Carrington,  the  which  Dr.  Follard  not  observing,  continued  in  the  recital, 
in  which  1  was  very  much  interested. 

"It  was  then  that  I  married,  quite  late  in  life, — we  have  all  married 
rather  late. — " 

He  glanced  fondly  upon  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  as  he  said  it. 

"The  dear  woman  who  is  now  my  wife,  and  together  we  began 
planning  great  things  for  humanity.  I  thought  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
money  in  circulation  was  to  build  manufacturies,  and  give  work  and 
good  wages  to  the  needy.  My  first  investment  in  that  line  was  in  the 
Jersey  Pottery  Works,  whose  gigantic  failure  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Repeated  strikes  of  the  laborers  ruined  the  works,  and  swept  away  all  the 
fortunes  of  my  partners,  and  a  million  dollars  of  mine.  My  next  invest- 
ment was  on  a  vastly  smaller  scale,  and  much  more  charily  entered. 
It  was  a  cigar  factory,  and  employed  three  hundred  men;  but  the  de- 
mands for  a  raise  of  wages  came  so  much  often er  than  demands  for  my 
cigars,  that  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  melted  away,  in  no  time.  Seeing 
bankruptcy  approaching,  at  a  mile-a-ininute  pace,  I  made  the  Cigar- 
maker's  Union  a  present  of  my  factory,  and  stepped  out.  I  then  opened  a 
large  provision  aud  clothing  store,  in  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  pre- 
tentions, intending  to  retail  unadulterated  necessities  to  laboring  people,  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  give  good  measures,  but  I  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween Knights  of  Labor,  and  Labor  that  was  not  Knighted,  and  was 
consequently  boycotted,  so  long  and  so  strenuously,  that  necessity  again 
compelled  me  to  abandon  my  project.  With  the  remnants  of  my  fortune,  I 
went  to  San  Francisco  (which  is  in  the  State  of  California,  and  is  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast. ) 

I  remembered  with  much  warmth  of  heart  the  brave  old  days  of  '49, 
and  the  50's,  and  the  brave-souled,  great-hearted  pioneers;  and  bethought 
me  to  do  something  for  the  descendants  of  these,  if  unhappily,  any  of 
them  were  in  need.  I  had  not  remembered  that  the  Golden  Gate  stood 
as  wide  . open  to  the  influx  of  foreign  immigration,  as  Castle  Garden; 
nor  that  the  surplus  of  the  Eastern  states  poured  into  California,  in  a  stream, 
by  way  of  the  great  trans-continental  railroad.  Ah!  Things  were 
mightily  changed.  I  did  not  know  the  place  at  all.  A  great  city,  of 
brick  and  stone,  stood  where  the  canvas  town  had  been. 

I  had  no  definite  purpose,  except  that  of  establishing  some  sort  of  in- 
dustry for  the  benefit  of  wage  earners;  and  therein  I  erred.  One  should 
always  know  what  he  wants  to  do,  before  he  begins  to  do  it.    I   got  to 
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talking  with  some  printers,  real  nice  young  fellows,  they  seemed — and  was 
very  soon  convinced  that  a  large  printing  and  publishing  house  was  the  very 
thing  I  wanted  to  establish — and  I  did  it.  I  must  say,  that  I  felt  a  thrill 
of  pride  in  my  establishment,  although  I  was  a  little  bit  taken  aback,  when  the 
compositors  fixed  the  price  per  thousand  m's  without  consulting  me;  and 
again,  when  they  fixed  it  a  little  higher,  without  consulting  me;  and  still 
again,  when  they  reduced  the  day's  labor  to  eight  hours,  without  con- 
sulting me,  which  also  necessitated  my  employing  a  good  many  more 
men.  But  the  climax  came,  when  two  young  brothers  applied  to  me  for 
apprenticeships.  They  were  the  sons  of  a  pioneer,  one  with  whom  I  had 
roughed  it,  in  the  old  days.  I  was  glad,  and  sent  them  to  my  foreman, 
with  an  order  to  give  them  cases.  He  sent  them  back  to  me,  with  the 
curt  reply  that  the  cases  were  all  occupied.  I  went  out,  and  myself  pur- 
chased cases  and  type  for  them,  and  myself  went  with  them  to  the  com- 
posing room,  and  gave  them  possession  of  the  stools  and  cases,  but  not  a 
man  in  the  house  would  show  them  how  to  begin  to  learn.  So  I  told  the 
boys  they'd  have  to  figure  it  out  for  themselves,  and  that  I  would  pay  them 
for  every  stick  full  they  set  up  correctly.  That  same  day  I  received  a  noti- 
fication to  send  away  the  apprentices,  or  the  compositors  would  strike. 
My  object  in  establishing  the  business,  was  to  give  work  to  the  poor, 
and  these  boys  were  very  poor,  besides  my  heart  was  warm  to  them.  I 
told  the  committee  who  waited  upon  me,  that  I  would  not  send  the 
boys  away.  It  was  a  most  critical  time.  We  were  printing  the  outside 
of  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  country  newspapers,  which  had  to  be 
done  and  mailed  by  the  next  day,  besides  some  thousands  of  dollars  of 
job  work  on  hand,  which  also  was  to  be  due  on  time;  but  my  mettle 
was  up,  in  defence  of  my  proteges,  and  I  brought  in  a  lot  of  new  men. 
The  old  ones  refused  to  give  up  the  cases  to  the  'scabs,' as  they  called 
them,  and  a  war  of  possession  began,  ft  did  not  last  long,  but  when  it 
ended,  my  type  was  pied,  and  my  business  ruined;  with  the  business 
went  my  dream  of  founding  a  Pioneers'  Home,  and  maintaining  it 
with  the  profits  of  a  printing  house.  Mrs.  Follard,  good  Samaritan  that 
she  had  always  been,  made  over  to  me,  on  condition  that  I  would 
indulge  in  no  more  speculative  philanthropy,  the  present  of  money,  which 
I  had  given  her,  on  our  wedding  day.  And  with  it  I  bought  and  built 
this  place;  and  here  my  friend,  have  I  lived  all  these  many  years,  trying 
with  the  plumb  line  of  science  to  fathom  the  unfathomable  deeps  of 
nature.  You  can  see,  Mr.  Roliff,  that  I  have  been  a  man  of  many 
schemes,  and  many  failures — I  started  wrong." 

He  lapsed  into  silence,  and  the  fine  old  face  which  I  had  looked 
upon  had  a  shadow  of  disappointment  in  it,  and  I  likewise  observed 
that  his  gaze  rested  upon  the  long  row  of  glass  jars:  which  made  me, 
I  say,  have  a  shivering  of  the  nerves. 

"Here,  uncle,  listen  a  minute.  Here's  a  straw  which  shows  which 
way  the  wind  blows."  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  newspaper,  and  un- 
folded it,  the  while  he  spoke,  and  I  saw  that  the  name  of  it  was  the 
"Daily  San  Diegan,'  which  he  informed  me  was  printed  in  San  Diego,  a 
city  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  United  States,  which  he  told  me  had 
been  founded  on  'bay  and  climate  and  boom.'  I  wot  not,  for  the  life  of 
me,  how  a  city  could  have  its  foundations  laid  upon  water  and  the 
atmosphere,  albeit  it  did  occur  to  my  mind  that  the  thing  he  called  'boom' 
might  be  an  invention  of  the  people  of  this  wonderfully  progressed 
country,  for  making  the  water  and  the  air  dual  solids.    Which,   while  I 
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thus  meditated,  he  had  opened  the  the  paper  to  the  place,  and  began  to 
read  in  this  wise: 

"THEY  BEAT  HIM 

BECAUSE  HE  WANTED  TO  SELL  THE  EXAMINER. 

At  least  a  dozen  boys,  none  of  whom  were  over  twelve  years 
old,  were  observed  making  things  lively  for  another  boy  of  about  the 
same  age  on  the  corner  of  Eifth  and  E  streets,  last  evening  about 
7  o'clock.  They  were  cuffing  him  in  an  energetic  manner  when  the 
San  Diegan  reporter,  who  was  passing  by,  interfered  and  rescued  the 
lonely  youth.  Upon  inquiring  of  the  gamins,  what  the  boy  had  done, 
a  half  dozen  voices  ejaculated,  "Oh!  he  wants  to  sell  Examiners  and  he 
hasn't  any  right  to.''  The  reporter  hardly  saw  it  that  way,  and  asked 
why  the  boy  hadn't  a  right  to  sell  the  papers  as  well  as  any  one  else. 
"We've  organized  a  union  and  each  member  must  pay  25  cents  a  week 
to  belong  to  it,  and  he  won't  join,  ''  one  of  the  crowd  rejoined.  The 
reporter  went  his  way,  musing  on  the  growing  depravity  of  young 
America." 

He  looked  up,  when  he  had  finished  the  reading,  and  he  had  in  the 
eyes  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  on  the  lips  a  curve,  both  of  which  said  as 
plainly  as  words: — "See?" 

Thereupon  Dr.  Follard  replied  with  a  quiet  gravity,  which  was  unlike 
the  contemptuous  impatience  of  the  younger  man,  he  replied,  I  say: 

"  'And  others  fell  in  good  ground  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  forty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold;'  verily,  that  city  of  .San  Diego  must 
have  a  rare  soil  for  the  seeds  of  progress,  and  most  earnest  sowers.  I  saw 
in  one  of  its  daily  papers — the  Union  or  the  Sun,  I  think,  a  sermon  by  a 
Reverend  Dr.  E.  R.  Wagner,  who  is  preaching  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  a  series  of  sermons  on  Christian  Co-operatton^  in  which  he  asserts 
that  Christ  introduced  socialism  into  the  world." 

"Poor  Christ  !  He  has  a  great  many  more  crosses  to  bear  than  the 
one  he  carried  up  Calvary." 

"Be  a  heathen,  if  you  can't  help  it,  but  don't  be  sacreligious.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  'fad'  of  the  times  has  spread,  is  very  nearly  incredi- 
ble; and  one  cannot  but  respect  a  thing,  that  is  so  vastly  contagious." 

"One  doesn't  respect  the  small-pox  much." 

Dr.  Follard  made  a  trifle  of  wryness  of  the  face,  that  was  likewise  half 
a  smile. 

"Tell  us  then,  my  nephew,  wiser  than  all  the  sages,  if  you  discarded 
all  the  'isms'  of  the  age,  what  theory  would  you  advance  in  their  place,  to 
set  things  right  ?" 

"I  wouldn't  have  any  theory.  Nor  would  I  try  to  focus  the  whole 
earth  with  a  microscope.  If  1  wer^  Uncle  Sam,  the  very  first  thing  I  would 
do,  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  such  utterances  as  these: 

TEN  MILLION  COWARDS. 

BY  A.  VAN  DEUSON. 

Theoretically  the  republic  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  perfect  gov- 
ernment that  has  ever  been  organized.  Really,  it  is  a  political  spectacle  so 
humiliating  and  degrading  as  to  dishearten  even  those  whose  faith  in  the 
onward  and  upward  progress  of  the  race  is  quite  optimistic." 

Which  he  read  from  a  slip  of  a  paper  that  he  took  from  his  pocket,  the 
while  he  had  been  speaking.    As  likewise  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
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newspaper  from  the  which  he  read  some  paragraphs  which  verily  caused  the 
hair  of  my  head  to  stand  edgewise  because  of  the  treason  of  them. 

"There  is  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  that  provides  for  treason,!  would 
exercise  it  first;  then  I  would  see  that  Europe  found  another  dumping  place 
for  her  surplus  of  ignorance  and  criminality.  The  next  thing  I  would  do, 
would  be  to  stop  the  multiplying  of  poverty  like  rats  in  a  rotten  wharf,  by 
forbidding  any  man  to  marry  who  had  not  a  competency  sufficient  to  sup- 
port at  least  himself.'' 

"I  think  in  that  case,"  said  Dr.  Follard,  and  there  was  a  sly  twinkle  of 
his  eye,  "I  think  in  that  case,  that  you  would  soon  have  to  inaugurate  a 
law  after  the  manner  of  Germany's  for  the  maintenance  of  her  'Children  of 
the  State*." 

The  countenance  of  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington  turned  to  a  fiery  flush,  like 
unto  that  of  of  a  young  maid,  who  is  plagued  about  her  beau.  Whereupon 
Dr.  Follard  quite  suddenly  reverted  to  his  former  gravity  of  face,  and  he 
said  somewhat  pityingly: 

"Ah  !  You  have  never  been  in  love,  boy,  or  you  would  not  condemn 
so  rashly  the  financially  poor,  love-sick  youth,  who  rushes  into  matrimony, 
inconsiderate  of  its  responsibilities.    No;  you  have  never  been  in  love." 

"Have  I  not  ?" 

He  said  it  with  a  hesitating  questioning,  the  while  a  tender  smile  stole 
over  the  countenance  of  him,  making  it  again  so  sweetly  like  to  his  sister 
Charity,  that  I  had  much  a  mind  to  kiss  him. 

Dr.  Follard  looked  quickly  and  questioniugly  at  his  nephew  which 
questioning  glance  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  answered,  catching  his  breath 
the  while,  speaking  rapidly,  and  somewhat  fiercely,  withal: 

"The  loveliest  woman  of  God's  woman-kind,  has  patiently  waited  four 
termless  years  for  me  to  make  a  home  for  her, — and  I  would  have  made  it 
long  ago,  but  for  the  Brotherhood, — damn  'em!"  Which  ended  with  a 
sound  like  the  grating  of  teeth. 

At  the  moment  I  heard  a  sound  of  a  quick-drawn,  short  breath,  where- 
upon I  glanced  up  at  a  large  mirror,  which  hung  at  the  back,  and  above 
the  head  of  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  and  I  saw  in  the  mirror,  I  say,  the  in- 
terior of  an  adjoing  room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  and  standing  in  the 
room,  in  a  listening  posture,  I  saw  the  beautiful  form  of  Miss  Cadwallader; 
but  it  was  the  face  of  her  upon  which  I  fixed  my  eyes.  So  murderous  a 
scowl  I  had  never  seen  upon  the  countenance  of  beauty  before,  and  it  be- 
ing Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  upon  which  she  scowled,  I  was  quite  suddenly 
of  a  mind  to  keep  a  watch  for  him,  lest  she  should  do  him  bodily  harm. 
In  a  moment,  the  reflection  of  her  went  a-tip-toe  out  of  the  mirror,  the 
which  only  I  had  seen,  and  Dr.  Follard  was  saying  to  his  nephew, 

"Dear  boy,  why  have  you  never  told  me  this?  You  must  know  how 
sincere  a  pleasure  I  would  take  in  helping  you  to  " 

Mt  Vernon  Carrington  put  out  his  hand,  in  a  deprecating  way,  and 
slowly  shook  his  head. 

"No;  don't  say  it,  uncle;  I  appreciate  the  kindly  generous  offer  you  are 
going  to  make  me,  but  I  cannot  accept  it.  I  will  find  a  way  to  make  a  liv- 
ing for  her,  or  I  will  never  have  it." 

He  arose,  and  walked  forth  and  backward  of  the  room,  saying  the 
while  he  did  it, 

"I  can't  for  the  life  of  me,  uncle  Jared,  see  how  you  who  have  had 
such  experiences  with  them,  can  take  sides  with  the  rabble,  against  your 
own  flesh  and  blood." 
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"I  am  truly  sorry  for  you,  son,  and  you  wrong  me  in  saying  that  I 
take  sides  against  you.  But  I  can  as  conscientiously  say  that  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me,  see  how  you,  a  poor  man  and  a  laborer,  can  take  such  a 
bitter  stand  against  your  fellow  laborers,  and  God's  poor." 

"Its  the  laborers  that  knock  me  out,  and  the  poor  of  the  other  party, 
that  I  take  a  stand  against.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  poor, 
for  whom  my  heart  aches,  and  for  whom  I  would  gladly  make  my  share  of 
sacrifices  that  their  poverty  might  be  alleviated. — The  wretched  poor,  the 
proud,  humiliated  poor,  the  humble-hearted  poor,  the  desperately  poor, 
whose  barren  lives  only  they  and  God  know.  The  helpless,  old  men,  and 
the  women  who  toil  for  their  children's  bread,  the  poor  whose  unmurmured 
poverty  makes  a  platform  for  the  foreign  politican  to  hoist  himself  into  pro- 
minence, and  a  pretext  for  the  blatant  mouthed  agitator  to  live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.  These  are  the  poor  with  whom  I  am  in  sympathy;  but  they  do 
not  hire  orators  to  preach  incendiarism  and  assasination,  neither  do  they 
parade  their  poverty  with  brass  bands  and  mottoed  banners.  Seven  years 
ago,  when  1  was  in  San  Francisco,  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  headed 
by  a' brass  band,  marched  through  the  streets  all  day  carrying  big-lettered 
banners  and  transparencies,  with  mottoes  like  these:  'Five  thousand 
starving  men.'  'We  want  work.'  'Give  us  work,  or  we  perish.'  'Give 
work  to  the  starving. '  'Work!  Work!  Give  us  work,  or  our  children 
starve.'    'Five  thousand  men  begging  for  work!' 

People  gathered  on  the  sidewalks,  and  filled  windows  and  doors,  to 
see  them,  and  listen  to  the  music,  and  pity,  and  comment. 

That  sort  of  fake  is  an  old  'chestnut'  in  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  but  it  was  a  new  thing  for  San  Francisco.  Some  liberal- 
minded  citizens,  thinking  this  army  of  starving  men  really  wanted  work, 
got  together  and  canvassed  the  capitalists  of  the  city,  raising  by  their  ef- 
forts several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  beautifying 
Golden  Gate  Park. — The  work  to  be  given  to  anyone  who  would  apply  for 
it;  and  out  of  that  army  of  five  thousand  starving  men,  who  paraded  their 
poverty  with  music  and  fluttering  flags,  how  many,  do  you  think,  came 
and  accepted  the  offer  of  work?    Less  than  one  hundred." 

He  stopped  walking,  when  he  had  said  wThat  he  did,  and  looked  at  Dr. 
Follard,  who  had  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eyes,  the  while  he  replied: 

"Maybe  the  others  died,  before  the  scheme  to  help  them  got  through 
the  Board  of  Supervisors." 

After  which,  seeing  much  annoyance  upon  the  countenance  of  Mt 
Vernon  Carrington,  he  hastened  to  add: 

"Pardon  the  speech,  boy,  if  it  annoys  you,  but  it  is  ludicrous  to  me 
that  one  man  should  think  to  transpose  the  universal  order  of  things;  it  is 
the  slave  that  inspires  the  grandest  poem,  not  the  master  of  the  slave; 
no  sorrowful  eulogy  was  ever  written  upon  the  death  of  a  tyrant;  it  is  the 
lost  cause  that  is  sung  of  in  pitying  legends,  not  the  triumphal  return  of  the 
conquerors. 

In  this  trouble  between  capital  and  labor,  as  also  between  our 
government  and  the  liberty  loving  of  all  nations  whom  she  invites  to  her 
shores,  you  try  to  make  it  seem  that  the  strong  and  the  weak  have  changed 
places.  Your  songs,  I  fear,  would  be  sung  for  the  conquering  hosts;  your 
poems  written  in  pity  of  the  tyrant." 

'  'Never  you  fear  that  I'll  ever  become  a  glee-singer  over  Irish  immi- 
gration, nor  make  up  any  poetry  about  Labor  Unions;  my  sympathies  are 
always  with  the  under  dog  in  the  fight." 
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Whatsoever  Dr.  Follard  would  have  said  in  reply,  was  cut  short  in  the 
mouth  by  a  violent  bell  ringing  at  the  front  door. 

After  which,  when  it  had  but  just  ceased,  came  Miss  Cadwallader,, 
tripping  along  the  hall.  She  had  in  her  hands  a  small  platter  of  ashy 
colored  powder,  as  also,  likewise,  a  piece  of  soft  buckskin,  which  I  was 
much  hearted  to  offer  to  carry  for  her,  the  sight  of  her  was  so  beautiful. 
She  paused  expectantly  at  the  door,  looking  in  upon  us.  Whereupon  Mt 
Vernon  Carrington  asked  of  her,  somewhat  abruptly, 

"Who  is  it?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sly,  sidewise  turning  of  the  head  and  said 
to  him: 

"Maginty.  Te,  he,  he,  he!"  She  ran  swiftly  away,  when  she  had 
said  it. 

I  thought  Mr.  Mginty  must  be  a]man  exceedingly  distasteful  to  Mt 
Vernon  Carrington,  because  of  the  look  of  disgust  which  came  upon  him. 

I  cast  my  glance  upon  Dr.  Follard,  to  see,  if  I  might,  whether  Mr. 
Maginty  was  likewise  as  distasteful  to  him,  but  he  was  undividedly 
absorbed  in  gazing  through  a  small,  brass  implement,  which  had  in  the 
ends  of  it  round  pieces  of  glass,  one  end  of  it  being  exceeding  small. 

I  thereupon  followed  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  when  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  which  he  did,  making  likewise  no  apology  unto  Dr.  Follard. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  I  was  standing  in  a  most  disconsolate  way 
of  mind,  in  the  yard  which  was  about  the  place  in  straggling  shapes;  I  was 
standing,  I  say,  most  disconsolate,  albeit  my  senses  were  all  pervaded 
with  the  sweet  fragrance  of  many  flowers,  and  the  soft  beauty  of  the  lothly- 
departing  day  was  upon  me.  1  leaned  against  a  pillar  around  which 
clambered  some  sort  of  a  many- flowered  vine.  Also  was  I  likewise- 
conscious  that  I  was  disconsolate,  and  that  my  head  drooped  toward  the 
frontage  of  my  shirt.  What  was  there  in  this  great,  lonesome  world  for 
me?  There  was  no  thing  in  it  akin  to  me,  or  like  unto  me,  but  the  old 
book  which  my  friend  goodman  Jared  Follard  had  once  possessed.  It 
likewise  had  upon  it  a  binding  of  the  new  fashion,  as  I  upon  me  a  new 
cut  of  the  clothes.  But  the  inner  make-up  of  us  both  was  alike  obsolete. 
It  was  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  who  told  me  the  word  obsolete;  which  whem 
I  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  he  said:  "Out  of  date;  behind  the  times." 

I  stood,  I  say,  leaning  against  the  pillar,  conscious,  but  unmindful  of 
the  sweetness  and  beauty  anear  me,  albeit  there  was  still  anear  me  more 
sweetness  and  beauty  than  these.  It  was  Miss  Carrington,  who,  coming 
around  an  angle  which  was  on  the  yon  side  of  the  pillar,  walked  nigh  int© 
my  bosom,  before  that  either  of  us  was  aware  of  the  nearness  of  the  other. 

She  did  not  shrink  nor  start  in  the  pretty  little  flutter  of  fright,  which 
Miss  Cadwallader  always  did,  when  we  suddenly  met,  and  which  always 
gave  me  a  fluttering  of  the  heart,  and  a  desire  to  comfort  her  for  the  scare 
which  I  had  caused  her.  Miss  Carrington  did  not  shriek,  I  say,  nor  start 
with  pretty  fright,  albeit  her  fair  cheeks  flushed  to  the  most  pretty  pink,  but 
she  stepped  quickly  back  a  modest  pace,  and  held  out  her  two  hands,  which 
were  full,  each  with  a  bunch  of  sweet-smelling  blossoms;  saying  the  while 
she  did  it : 

"Are  they  not  beautiful  ?  The  first  that  have  blossomed  in  my  own 
garden." 

She  looked  up  to  me  with  a  frank,  sweet  smile,  and  I,  I  say,  scarce 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  stooped  and  smelled  the  blossoms,  the  capableness  of 
speech  having  left  me;  which  seeing,  she  said,  when  that  I  had  raised  my 
head,  she  said,  with  a  most  charming  timidity: 
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"May  I  put  a  button-hole  on  your  coat  ?" 

Now  it  was  that  I  already  had  so  many  button-holes  upon  rny  coat  that 
I  scarce  could  conceive  for  what  they  had  all  been  made,  but  I  would,  I 
say,  have  been  most  gladly  willing  to  stand  there  and  let  her  make  the  coat 
all  up  into  button-holes  if  so  be  that  she  should  have  desired  thus  to  do. 
Whereupon  I  commanded  my  speech  sufficient  to  ask  her  if  I  should  divest 
myself  of  the  coat.  The  which  she  appeared  not  to  have  heard,  albeit  I 
spoke  quite  distinctly,  she  appearing  not  to  have  heard  me,  I  say,  slipped 
the  stems  of  the  bunch  of  blossoms  into  the  pockets  with  which  her  lacey 
white  apron  was  befronted,  after  which  she  selected  from  them  a  dainty, 
and  most  diminutive  nosegay,  the  which  she  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  crinkly 
edged  leaf,  which  she  plucked  from  the  vine  upon  the  pillar  where  I  leaned. 
She  stepped  quite  near  to  me,  and  I  observed  the  color  to  deepen  in  her 
cheeks  as  she  did  so.  while  at  the  same  time  she  reached  both  hands  toward 
my  throat. 

I  wot  not  what  it  was  that  she  would  do  with  me,  yet  I  bravely  stood 
still,  the  while  she  slipped  the  dainty  nosegay  into  the  top  button-hole  of 
my  coat.  I  stood  bravely  still,  I  say,  albeit  the  heart  in  me  was  set  to  beat- 
ing so  tumultuously  that  the  nosegay  upon  my  bosom  quivered;  aye,  albeit 
the  touch  of  her  fingers,  while  she  fastened  the  nosegay,  and  smoothed  back 
the  lapel  of  my  coat,  albeit,  I  say,  that  her  fingers  were  light  as  the  wing 
of  a  butterfly,  the  touch  of  them  well-nigh  stopped  back  the  breath  in  my 
body. 

"Vern  won't  wear  a  button-hole  boquet,"  said  she,  "he  says  its  too 
dandyfied. " 

"I  would  that  I  might  wear  this  forever,"  said  I,  albeit  I  wot  not  at  all 
of  the  manner  of  apparel  of  which  she  had  spoken.  At  the  which  she  smiled 
a  most  rare  sweet  smile,  and  left  me,  saying  no  more  about  the  button-hole, 
which  she  had  asked  to  put  upon  my  coat.  I  laid  my  hand  caressingly  upon 
the  little  nosegay;  I  wanted  to  touch  it  with  my  lips. 

While  I  thus  stood  in  a  condition  of  delicious  uncertain ty  of  mind,  Miss 
Cadwallader  came  suddenly  around  the  same  angle  from  beyond  which  had 
come  Miss  Carrington,  and  struck  me  so  plump  upon  the  bosom  with  her 
body  that  the  force  of  the  weight  of  her  would  have  most  ungallantly  unbal- 
anced me,  but  for  the  support  of  the  pillar  against  which  I  leaned. 

She  therefore  gathered  herself  up,  and  stepped  back  a  pace  in  a  manner 
exceeding  like  that  of  Miss  Carrington.  It  was  likewise  then  that  I  noticed 
her  hands  to  be  full  of  blossoms,  but  which  were  not  like  the  other  blos- 
soms, these  being  each  one  of  them  quite  as  large  as  a  large  sized  plate,  and 
of  the  kind  which  we  called  a  sun  flower.  She  held  her  two  hands  full  of 
them  out  towards  me,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  which  was  I  say,  exceeding 
like  unto  Miss  Carringtou's: 

"Are  not  these  helianthus  beautiful?" 

I  did  not  stoop  to  smell  of  these  blossoms,  albeit  I  was  quite  as  much 
agitated  and  quite  as  helpless  of  speech.  Whereupon  she  looked  up  at  me 
with  a  demure  smile  which  had  in  it  I  could  but  notice  a  lurking  of  mischief, 
and  she  was  withal  so  temptingly  pretty  and  coy,  that  I  fairly  had  a  vertigo 
of  the  head. 

"Mr.  Roliff, "  said  she,  "may  I  put  a  button-hole  in  your  coat  ?" 

Whereupon,  not  waiting  for  an  assent  from  me,  she  slipped  the  stems 
of  the  flowers  into  the  pockets  with  which  her  apron  was  likewise  befronted, 
albeit  it  was  of  a  different  size  and  material,  and  while  I  stood  thus  passive, 
as  likewise  quite  helpless  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do,  she  took,  I  say,  one  of 
the  huge  blossoms  and  thrust  the  stem  of  it  through  the  button-hole  that 
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was  on  the  other  lappel  of  my  coat ;  after  which  she  smiled  upon  me  a  most 
charming  smile,  saying  to  me: 

"Some  young  men  won't  wear  a  button-hole  boquet,  they  think  its  dan- 
dyfied." And  she  too  likewise  tripped  away,  without  offering  to  work  the 
button-hole  in  my  coat. 

I  sat  down  upon  a  garden  chair  that  was  very  near,  being  well 
nigh  addled,  I  say,  with  bewilderment.  I  saw  a  shadow  stop  at  my 
feet,  and  upon  looking  up  beheld  Mt  Vernon  Carriugton  standing  a 
few  paces  from  me.  He  was  gazing  quizzically  at  my  much  be-dizened 
bosom. 

"Why  Roliff, "  said  he,  "what  on  earth  have  you  decked  yourself 
out  like  that,  for  ?  Look  as  though  you  might  have  been  selected  for 
the  location  of  a  flower  festival — haven't,  have  you? 

I  felt  the  hot  blood  run  into  my  face,  and  I  felt  that  I  likewise  looked 
quite  guilty  of  having  made  myself  thus  ridiculously  floral,  albeit  I  had  too 
great  delicacy  of  feeling  in  the  matter,  to  say  aught  of  how  I  had  become 
thus  bedizened. 

"Let's  take  off  one  of  'em,"  said  he,  "its  about  dinner  time." 

Whereupon  he  stepped  up  to  me  and  took  out  the  great  sun-flower, 
which  he  tossed  away  from  him  in  a  manner  somewhat  contemptuous. 

"I'd  like  to  throw  the  other  one  away,  too,  but  its  modest  enough  to 
wear.  Never  thought,  though,  that  a  man  who  could  strike  from  the 
shoulder  the  way  you  can,  would  want  to  wear  a  button-hole  boquet." 

He  said  it  with  a  curling  of  the  upper  lip,  which  made  me  glad  of  the 
excuse  it  gave  me  to  remove  also  the  other  nosegay  inasmuch  as  I  would 
not  have  liked  to  seem  to  show  partiality  with  the  gifts  of  the  two  young 
ladies.  I  therefore  quickly  took  the  dainty  nosegay  from  its  place,  and  put 
it  quite  tenderly  into  my  breast  pocket.  Whereupon  Mt  Vernon  Carring- 
ton,  who  was  watching  me,  quite  earnestly,  said: 

"O-h-h!"    And  began  to  whistle  quite  softly  to  himself. 

At  that  same  moment  I  heard  a  slight  cough,  as  of  one  trying  exceed- 
ing hard  to  keep  quiet;  whereupon  immediately  Miss  Cadwallader  with 
both  hands  spread  upon  her  face  in  a  concealing  way  came  forth  from  be- 
hind the  vine-covered  pillar,  and  ran,  I  say  apast  us,  where  she  disappeared 
at  the  further  end  of  the  veranda.  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  her  there 
again  so  soon,  inasmuch  as  she  had  I  thought  gone  quite  into  the  house  upon 
the  former  occasion,  as  likewise  was  I  also  surprised  to  see  that  in  her  haste 
she  dropped  quite  at  the  feet  of  Mt  Vernon  Carriugton  a  bunch  of  flowers  of 
the  same  kind  as  my  nosegay.  I  felt  very  self-upbraiding,  that  I  should 
have  caused  her  this  innocent  shame,  albeit  I  could  not  think  of  a  reason 
why  she  should  have  run  away,  shame-faced.  I  was  still  more  bewildered, 
and  unpleasantly  so,  likewise,  when  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  blossoms  which  she  had  dropped,  and  with  a  most  inscrutible  puck- 
ering of  the  features,  handed  them  to  me,  saying  the  while  he  did  it, 

"Want  to  preserve  the  rest  of  'em  ?" 

But  he,  perceiving  that  I  was  embarassed,  and  being  of  a  kind  heart, 
forebore  to  quiz  me  further  upon  the  subject,  and  to  my  very  exceeding  joy 
invited  me,  after  that  the  dinner  was  over,  to  hear  his  sister  sing  a  new 
song.  Wherefore  I  was  again  entranced  with  the  sweet  voice  of  her,  as 
likewise  with  the  music  which  she  drew  out  of  the  instrument  upon  which 
she  played.  At  the  closing  of  it  I  asked  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  to  ask  her 
to  play  once  more  the  grand  song  of  the  government,  which  had  so  enthused 
my  being  upon  a  previous  occasion — which  was  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner', 
by  name.    Whereupon  they  two  sang  it  together,  and  also  two  other  songs 
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of  the  same  spirit  whicli  he  likewise  played  accompaniment  to  upon  a  fiddle 
in  concert  with  the  music  of  his  sister.  It  was  very  grand,  and  sent  shiver- 
ing thrills  upon  my  body,  but  I  liked  better  the  single,  voice  of  Miss  Car- 
rington, because  I  could  not  so  well  understand  the  words,  with  so  much 
music. 

After  it  was  done,  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  said  to  me: 

"Since  we're  holding  a  patriotic  celebration  for  you,  Roliff,  I'll  finish 
up  the  programme  with  'Drake's  Address  to  the  American  Flag'.  All  the 
little  boys  speak  it  at  school.  It'll  finish  the  business  for  you.  Get  the 
upholstery  out  of  the  way,  Charie,  make  room  for  the  great  American 
expositor  of  expungencies." 

He  thereupon  walked  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  he  made  a 
most  graceful  bow,  in  which  I  noticed  that  all  of  the  appearance  of  mockery 
had  vanished;  and  he  began  to  recite  a  poem  which  he  recited,  I  say,  with 
such  a  power  and  pathos  as  I  had  never  heard,  his  countenance  glowing  the 
while,  and  a  flash  in  the  eyes  of  him  like  unto  that  of  the  lightning  in  the 
clouds  of  a  storm.  He  seemed  to  my  eyes  to  grow  taller  and  broader  of  the 
shoulders,  while  he  spoke  the  words  of  the  wonderful  poem,  and  my  soul 
too  took  wings  upon  it  and  lifted  me  up  from  the  chair  upon  which  I  rested, 
so  that  when  he  had  done,  I  stood,  quite  unconscious  of  when  I  had  risen. 
I  stood,  I  say,  upon  my  feet,  and  I  reached  forth  my  hands  to  him,  which 
he  grasped  most  warmly,  saying  the  while  he  did: 

"You're  an  American  to  the  core,  Roliff,  and  no  mistake;  long  may 
you  wave." 

I  was  pleased  with  his  words,  and  the  strong  grasp  of  his  hand,  albeit 
I  was  so  over  full  of  the  new,  strange,  glorifying  sensation,  which  these 
people  called  patriotism,  that  I  scarce  heeded  his  words.  So  great  was  the 
feeling  upon  me  that  I  longed  much  to  write  a  poem  like  to  that  of  Mr. 
Drake's,  only  that  I  would  have  composed  it  about  the  government  of  which 
the  beautiful  flag  was  the  symbol.  I  asked  of  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  if 
perchance  he  might  have  a  book  with  the  printing  of  that  poem  in  it,  where- 
upon he  went  out  to  fetch  it  to  me  from  the  room  with  many  books,  leaving 
me  thus  alone  with  Miss  Carrington.  The  being  alone  in  the  presence  of 
her  gave  to  me  a  strange,  sweet  pleasure,  and  likewise  put  a 'leash  upon 
my  tongue;  which,  seeing,  she  strove  to  make  me  forget,  by  talking  most 
pleasantly  and  kindly  to  me,  until  I  became  well-nigh  at  my  ease  with  her, 
albeit  my  heart  still  beat  tumultuously  when  I  ventured  to  ask  her  if  I 
might  keep  the  small  nosegay  which  she  had  put  upon  my  coat;  the  which 
I  was  minded  to  do,  by  seeing  in  a  small  painted  cup  which  was  set  upon  a 
small  table,  some  sweet  smelling  blossoms  like  those  of  which  she  had 
made  it. 

I  noticed  her  face  to  turn  swiftly  a  rosy  crimson,  even  to  the  fair  white 
throat  under  her  chin,  which  gave  me  a  twinging  of  remorse  for  having  caused 
it.  Whereupon  I  said  to  her  many  things  that  were  in  my  heart,  as  like- 
wise I  begged  her  to  forgive  ought  that  I  might  do  or  say  in  her  presence 
which  I  ought  not  to  do  or  to  say,  since  that  I  was  a  great  uncouth  and 
awkward  fellow;  all  ignorant  of  the  social  usages  of  people  of  quality,  and 
likewise  if  she  wished  it  I  would  not  keep  the  sweet  blossoms  which  I  then 
took  from  my  breast  pocket  and  held  in  my  hand  offering  to  restore  them  to 
her.  At  the  which  I  noticed  her  face  to  grow  yet  a  rosier  crimson,  albeit 
she  did  not  take  the  nosegay,  but  told  me  instead  that  I  had  done  nothing 
uncouth  or  awkward;  and  told  me  further  that  manners  and  customs  of  society, 
as  well  as  many  words  and  phrases  of  our  language,  had  no  doubt  changed 
very  greatly  since  the  time  that  I  remembered.    She  likewise  most  kindly 
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offered  to  explain  anything  to  me  which  I  might  find  strange,  and  held 
toward  me  her  hand,  in  token  of  good  fellowship. 

I  took  the  pretty  hand,  and  bent  me  verjT  low  over  it;  I  felt  it  to  trem- 
ble in  mine,  and  involuntarily  touched  it  with  my  lips;  it  was  then,  I  say, 
that  a  great  wave  swept  over  me,  blinding  my  eyesight,  and  blotting  out, 
in  that  one  eternal  instant,  all  memories  of  all  other  time  and  all  other  peo- 
ple. Through  all  of  which  I  was  blindly  conscious  that  Miss  Carrington 
was  gently  taking  her  hand  away  from  me,  and  that  I  heard  a  voice  very 
near  giggling  "te,  he,  he,"  and  Miss  Cadwallader  was  saying:  "Charity, 
your  aunt  wants  you." 

At  that  moment  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  returned,  fetching  me  the  book, 
which  he  said  he  had  like  never  to  have  found;  in  the  midway  of  which 
speech  he  stopped,  and  changing  tone  said  to  me: 

"Halloo  !  What's  up?  Had  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head?  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  old  fellow,  you'd  better  go  to  bed,  and  let  me  give  you  a 
night  cap  to  go  to  sleep  upon.  Among  us  we've  about  talked  you  to  death 
to-day." 

I  somewhat  stammeringly  said  to  him  that  all  was  well  with  me,  and 
likewise  that  I  did  not  sleep  in  a  cap,  but  that  I  would  go  to  bed. 

Whereupon  he  gave  me  the  book  which  he  had  fetched,  and  walked  along 
with  me  to  the  room  which  I  occupied,  whither  he  left  me  at  the  door,  re- 
turning quite  shortly  thereafter  with  a  glass  of  liquid  which  he  stirred  with 
a  spoon,  and  told  me  to  drink;  which  I  did,  and  whereat  I  perceived  upon 
swallowing  it  that  my  nerves  became  quite  calm,  and  I  read  to  myself  after 
that  he  had  left  me,  the  poem  which  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  had  recited, 
albeit  he  had  strictly  enjoined  it  upon  me  to  go  earljr  to  bed.  I  read  it,  I 
say,  and  again  came  upon  me  the  desire  to  write  an  eulogy  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  desire,  I  say,  came  upon 
me  so  strongly  that  I  sought  material  for  writing,  which  was  in  the  room, 
and  I  proceeded  to  compose  an  eulogistic  poem,  which  I  afterwards  showed 
to  Mt  Vernon  Carrington;  the  which,  when  he  had  read  it  he  pronounced 
to  be  the  "real  stuff;"  he  likewise,  I  could  see,  looked  at  me  quite  surprised 
like  while  he  continued  to  say: 

'  'That  ought  to  be  published  in  every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  the 
United  States." 

At  which  words  I  felt  such,  a  glow  of  pleasure  light  all  my  being,  as  of 
a  lighted  candle  suddenly  set  within  a  dark  room.  He  likewise  asked  me 
if  he  might,  have  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  most  willingly  gave  to  him. 

While  I  was  yet  filled  with  the  pleasing  inwardness  of  his  words,  I 
sought  the  room  of  many  books,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  therein  the 
book  which  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  had  fetched  me  from  thither;  the  poem 
of  which  I  had  learned  by  heart. 

Miss  Carrington  sat  at  a  large  desk  in  that  room,  with  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing before  her,  which  I  perceived  upon  approaching  her,  which  I  did  with 
a  great  hesitancy  of  heart,  being  fearful  that  she  might  be  offended  with  me, 
she  had,  I  say,  a  piece  of  writing,  which  I  perceived  to  be  my  own,  and 
among  the  words  of  which,  as  likewise  at  the  ends  of  some  of  the  lines,  she 
was  making  very  diminutive  dots  and  marks  like  unto  those  that  were  in 
the  poem  of  Mr.  Drake's. 

Whereat  I  asked  her,  after  much  trying  to  get  the  dry  spot  out  of  my 
throat,  I  asked  her,  I  say,  if  she  was  a  poet.  At  the  which  she  smiled 
most  sweetly,  and  said  to  me: 

"No,  Mr.  Roliff,  it  is  you  who  are  the  poet.    T  hope  you  will  pardon 
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me  this  liberty  with,  your  manuscript:  Yern  asked  me  to  punctuate  it,  since 
you  had  neglected  to." 

Whereupon  I  told  her  that  I  had  not  neglected  to  do  it,  but  that  I  did 
not  know  how.  as  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  those  little  marks. 

"You  see,"  said  I  to  her,  *'  you  see,  I  did  not  get  to  go  to  college." 

At  the  which  she  said  very  gently  to  me  that  people  did  not  have  to 
go  to  college  now  to  leani  such  simple  things,  that  they  were  taught  in  the 
public  schools:  the  system  of  which  she  explained  to  me,  how  that  the 
government  provided  for  the  public  schools,  and  how  that  each  separate 
state  had  a  further  provision  of  its  own,  which  was  called  school  tax,  by 
which  the  rich  people  were  compelled  to  build  school  houses,  and  educate 
the  children  of  the  poorer  people  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  pa)-  taxes  on, 
and  how  the  child  of  the  very  poorest  parents  could  graduate  at  the  high 
school  that  was  in  even-  city,  could  graduate  side  by  side  with  the  son  or 
daughter  of  the  wealthiest  citizen. 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  I,  "do  you  mean  that  all  of  the  children  in  the 
United  States  are  educated  at  the  public  expense  ?  " 

"Why  yes,  Mr.  Roliff:  unless  their  parents  are  so  wealthy  that  they 
prefer  to  educate  them  in  expensive  private  Institutions." 

"But  the  children  of  foreign  families,  who  immigrate  hither,"  said 
I,   "does  the   government  educate  those?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Roliff.  it  could  not  be  the  land  of  liberty  that  it  is 
and  make  such  discriminations." 

"But.  Miss  Carrington,"  said  I,  "if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  so 
many  questions,  "surely  the  children  ot  those  people — the  anarchists 
and  the  socialists,  and  the  other  kinds  of  whom  Mr.  Carrington  told 
me,  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  government — surely  the  capital  of 
the  country  is   not  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  those?" 

At  the  which  she  laughed,  a  low,  pleasant  laugh,  that  was  music 
like  unto  the  rippling  of  waters  in  a  pebbly  stream. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Roliff,"  said  she,  the  while  a  smile  yet  lingered  upon  the 
sweet  red  mouth  of  her,  she  said,  I  say, 

"Ah.  Mr.  Roliff.  you  must  ask  my  brother  that  question:  he  is  the 
fighting  member  of  the  family." 

Whereupon  I  desisted  from  further  asking  of  her  questions  con- 
cerning the  government. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  in  a  merry  mood,  and  albeit 
I  wot  not  why  she  laughed,  I  caught  the  spell  of  it,  whereupon  we 
fell  into  a  lively  conversation,  in  which  I  was  so  charmed  with  the 
sweet  graciousness  of  her,  and  the  delicate  wit.  as  likewise  the  grave 
sweetness  of  her  beautiful  eyes — so  charmed  was  I,  I  say,  that  I  cared 
not  one  whit  for  aught  of  the  government,  or  for  anything  whatsoever, 
if  so  be  it  that  she  had  but  let  me  listen  to  her  voice,  and  feast  me  with 
gazing  upon  her  most  fair  countenance.  Truly  was  I  nigh  mad  with  love 
for  her.  so  much,  that  when  I  stooped  upon  one  knee  to  restore  a  ball 
of  bright  silk  which  rolled  from  her  lap — the  knitting  of  which  she  had 
taken  up — when  I  stooped.  I  say.  upon  one  knee,  to  restore  to  her  the 
ball  of  silk  which  had  fallen.  I  forgot  to  arise,  and  thus  knelt  before 
her.  looking  upward  into  her  eyes  as  one  looketh  upward  into  skies  be- 
yond which  is  the  heaven.  Restoring  her  the  silken  ball.  I  had  touched, 
then  clasped  her  pretty  hand,  which  she  did  not  instantly  withdraw  from 
mine,  but  only  blushed  a  deep  crimson,  whereupon  I  said  to  her, 

"Most  beautiful  woman  mine  eyes  have  beheld.  I — " 

"Charity,  your  aunt  wants  you,  te,  he,  he." 
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It  was  Miss  Cadwallader,  who  coming  at  that  moment,  thus  suddenly 
broke  off  my  speech,  the  while  she  stood  with  a  hand  upon  each  side  of 
the  door,  looking   in  upon  us. 

Whereat  I  arose,  I  say,  in  great  precipitancy,  and  much  confusion, 
scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  and  offered  to  assist  Miss  Carrington  to 
arise,  which  caused  Miss  Cadwallader  to  go  off  in  a  greater  fit  of 
laughing. 

It  was  therefore  with  much  rueness  of  soul  that  I  sought  the  outer 
air,  and  fell  vainly  to  cudgelling  my  brains  for  the  outcome  of  all  this. 
The  sun  crept  round  to  my  feet  where  I  had  sat  me  down  in  the  shade, 
the  while  I  still  tugged  at  my  brain,  and  my  brain  tugged  at  the  strings 
of  my  heart. 

Then  it  was,  while  I  thus  sat  down-headed  and  hearted,  then  it  was, 
I  say,  that  Miss  Cadwallader  came  suddenly  upon  me,  and  starting 
backward  in  fright  of  me,  uttered  a  little  shriek  of  terror  the  while, 
and  would  have  fallen  headlong  upon  the  hard  ground,  but  that  I 
sprang  forward  and  caught  her  shapely  form  in  my  arms,  whereat 
as  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  dazzling  flash  of  white  teeth 
between  the  parted  red  lips,  and  the  dimples  and  the  roses  of  her 
cheeks,  the  whole  countenance  withal  so  like  unto  the  countenance 
of  that  other  Miss  Cadwallader  of  high  degree,  whom 
I  had  carried  to  goodman  Follard's  house,  the  only  one 
of  woman-kind  that  my  arms  had  ever  encircled,  so  like  was  this  Miss 
Cadwallader,  I  say,  hi  appearance  unto  that  other  one,  that  my  whirling 
brain  forgot  that  it  was  not  she,  and  for  one  delicious  moment  of  oblivion 
I  held  her  a  delightful  burden  against  my  heart,  during  which  she 
glanced  covertly  from  under  her  dark  fringed  lids,  upward,  towards  the 
house.  After  which  she  broke  the  hold  of  my  arms,  and  stood  again, 
somewhat  tumbled  in  appearance,  upon  the  ground,  where  she  gave  me  a 
slap  upon  the  arm  saying  as  she  did  it. 

"You  mean  thing,  you."  Likewise,  at  the  same  time,  running 
away  from  me. 

Whereupon,  dazed  like,  and  somewhat  wounded  of  feeling,  besides 
being  contritent,  I  glanced  likewise  upward  toward  the  house,  and  beheld 
Miss  Carrington,  with  a  great  whiteness  of  the  countenance  upon  her, 
just  turning  away  from  an  upper  window  of  the  house.  I  put  up  my 
hand  to  my  dazed  forehead,  and  tried  to  think  if  I  were  in  the  now,  or 
in  that  other  time,  beyond  a  century  ago.  I  would  rather  have  been 
thrown  again  into  that  mob,  through  which  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington  and  I 
had  fought  our  way,  with  many  blows,  than  to  be  in  the  unhappy 
plight  between  these  two  young  ladies.  I  sat  me  down  upon  the  garden 
seat,  where  I  groaned  in  anguish  of  spirit.  A  great  fear  was  upon  me  as 
regarded  Miss  Carrington,  as  also  likewise  of  Miss  Cadwallader,  lest  she 
should  be  mortally  angry  with  me. 

Woe  was  me!    More  and  more  was  I  like  unto  the  old  book. 

In  great  perturbation  of  soul  I  sought  my  own  room,  for  the  realiza- 
tion now  began  to  break  over  me,  that  I  was  an  interloper  upon  the  bounty 
of  these  good  people,  aye,  even  to  the  gift  of  the  clothes  upon  my  person, 
wherefore  I  sought  out  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  and  told  to  him  my  trouble, 
upon  which  he  began  to  laugh,  and  to  say  to  me, 

"I  rather  expected  your  modesty  would  bob  up  serenely,  one  of  these 
days,  and  then  you'd  get  to  thinking  'stuff  and  nonsense.'  Don't  I  owe 
the  very  breath  I  breathe  to  your  heavy  shoulder  striking  ?  Those  hounds 
wouldn't  have  left  a  whole  bone  in  my  body.    But  I've  been  thinking  a 
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good  deal  about  you,  Roliff,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  this  would  come, 
and  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  I  have  just  about  given  up  the 
hope  of  ever  being  able  to  hold  a  position  at  my  trade,  unless  I  join  the 
brotherhood,  which  I  will  never  do, — though  I  have  not  given  it  up  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  reluctance,  I  assure  you,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  there  is  a  wider  scope,  and  fewer  people. 

If  you  say  so,  we'll  go  together. — I'll  do  the  talking  and  you  the 
fighting — if  we  have  any  trouble.  If  we  can't  do  any  better,  we  can  go 
out  on  some  of  those  big  wheat  ranches  in  California,  and  plow  all  winter. 
We  can  get  a  dollar  a  day  and  our  board."  At  the  which  my  heart  gave  a 
great  bound  of  joy.  I  earn  a  dollar  for  a  da3''s  work!  I  who  had  never 
been  paid  more  than  a  shilling  for  the  hardest  labor? 

"Then,"  said  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  "when  harvest  begins,  we'll 
'fire  in,'  and  work  all  summer,  with  a  threshing  crew,  you  can  make  two 
dollars  a  day  clear,  and  I  have  an  acquaintance  out  there  who  wrote  me  if 
I'd  come  out  and  run  the  engine  for  a  steam  thresher,  he'd  get  me  an  all 
summer  job  at  six  dollars  a  day;  we  could  save  all  our  money,  and  round 
up  in  the  fall  with  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars  between  us,  which  we 
could  put  together  and  go  into  some  sort  of  business,  starting  on  a  small 
scale;  or  we  could  buy  us  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  orange  or  grain  raising 
districts,  and  by  sticking  strictly  to  business  for  a  few  years,  be  able  to  sit 
like  the  patriarchs,  in  the  shade  of  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  What  say 
you,  will  you  go  ?  " 

A  great  joy  came  upon  me  while  he  spoke,  out  of  which  fancy  was  al- 
ready weaving  visions  that  set  the  heart  in  me  a-thump  thumping,  because 
of  the  hopes  I  dared  to  have. 

Whereupon,  when  he  had  asked  me  the  question,  I  reached  forth  my 
hands  and  clasped  his  both,  until  he  cried  out,  apparently  in  great  distress, 
he  cried  out,  I  say,  "uough,  nough." 

All  the  rest  or  that  day  I  felt  as  one  who  walks  upon  air,  save  for  the 
one  disappointment  which  was,  that  I  did  not  see  Miss  Carrington,  even  to 
the  time  of  the  evening  meal,  at  which  she  looked  quite  pale,  albeit  she  was 
gentle  and  pleasant  of  speech  when  I  addressed  her,  which  I  afterwards  did, 
hoping  to  tell  her  of  my  plans, — aye,  and  maybe  of  my  dreams,  all  of 
which  I  failed  to  do,  because  of  lacking  the  opportunity. 

There  was  one  most  curiously-shaped  room,  and  very  small,  in  this 
building  of  Dr.  Follard's;  the  walls  of  it  were  made  of  mirrors,  and  were' so 
constructed,  that  everything,  even  the  minutest  object  in  the  larger  room 
which  adjoined  it,  could  be  seen  in  these  mirrors,  and  every  sound  made 
in  it  could  be  distinctly  heard,  even  to  the  breathing  of  a  person  who  might 
occupy  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  occupant  of  the  larger  apartment, 
could  neither  see  nor  know  aught  of  what  occurred  in  the  room  of  the 
looking-glasses.  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  explained  to  me  how  that  at  one 
time  Dr.  Follard  had  ordered  the  construction  of  those  two  apartments,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  actions  and  expressions  of  his  patients;  being 
thereby  enabled  to  do  so  without  the  knowledge  of  them.  Into  this  room 
of  the  looking  glasses,  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  which  I  had  much 
cause  to  be  both  joyful  and  exceeding  wretched,  Dr.  Follard  invited  me  to 
sit,  while  he  diagnosed  a  wrecked  capitalist  who  had  quite  recently  been 
brought  to  him. 

"I  shall  study  him  this  evening,"  said  he,  "because  his  mania  breaks 
out  at  a  particular  time  every  night." 

So  it  was  at  the  time  he  told  me  that  I  came  to  the  room  of  the  looking- 
glasses,  whereat,  not  seeing  him,  I  walked  in  and  sat  down  to  wait.  A 
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most  curious  sensation  stole  upon  me,  while  I  thus  waited.  It  was  the 
strange,  inexpressible  feeling  which  I  remembered  to  have  heard  good- 
wife  Follard  call  a  "warning."  I  sat,  I  say,  in  the  room  of  the  looking- 
glasses,  waiting  for  Dr.  Follard  to  come,  when,  of  a  sudden,  Miss  Cadwall- 
ader  came  to  the  door,  and  looked  in  upon  me ;  whereupon  I  arose  and 
made  a  bow  to  her,  which  she  did  not  notice,  albeit  I  stood  but  a  pace  from 
her,  and  a  mellow  light  likewise  illuminated  the  small  apartment.  For  which 
action  of  hers  I  was  very  sore-hearted,  inasmuch  as  I  made  quite  certain 
that  it  was  because  that  I  had  angered  her.  It  was  likewise  also  then  that 
I  heard  a  light,  firm  step  approaching,  which  the  heart  in  me  recognized 
with  a  flutter  of  pleasure,  at  the  which  also  Miss  Cadwallader  turned  about 
quite  quickly,  going  to  meet  the  coming  step,  and  said:  "Charity,  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  that  troubles  me;  I  want  your  advise." 

Whereupon  she  led  Miss  Carrington  into  the  larger  apartment  which 
was  entered  from  the  hall,  and  not  from  the  smaller  room,  in  which  I  sat. 
At  the  which  I  felt  a  great  relief,  because  that  I  was  convinced  by  this 
action  that  she  had  not  seen  me,  and  it  was  not  therefore  from  anger  that 
she  had  done  the  unkiudness  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  my  bow. 

Upon  the  moment  that  I  discovered  the  young  ladies  to  be  in  the  tell- 
tale room,  I  paused  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  consider  whether  I  should 
go  out  into  the  hall  to  wait,  or  remain  and  apprise  them  of  my  presence, 
but  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  that  I  paused,  the  voice  of  Miss  Cadwallader 
arrested  any  power  of  mine  to  do  either. 

"I  think  that  man  Roliff,"  she  began,  speaking  verv  hurriedly  as  she 

did, 

"I  think  that  man  Roliff  is  a  little  too  fly,  he  " 

"Ena,"  said  Miss  Carrington,  breaking  the  speech  of  the  other,  she 
said,  I  say, 

"Ena,  if  you  only  wanted  to  speak  unkindly  of  Mr.  Roliff,  I  have  no 
advice  to  give  you." 

"Highty,  tighty!  A  blind  man  could  see  that  he's  dead  gone  on  both 
of  us,  and  aint  capable  of  making  up  his  mind  which  one  he'll  take.  Te, 
he,  he,  he!" 

I  could  see  both  of  the  young  ladies  quite  as  distinctly  as  though  it 
had  been  broad  light  of  the  day,  and  the}'  both  in  my  immediate  presence; 
as  likewise  could  I  hear  the  breathing  of  them.  The  cream- white  skin  of 
the  countenance  of  Miss  Carrington  grew  a  furious  red.  While  at  the  same 
time  she  quickly  arose  from  the  large  cushion  upon  which  she  was  seated, 
saying  to  Miss  Cadwallader: 

"How  can  you  talk  so  shockingly,  Ena?  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  listen  to  any  more  of  your  ugly  nonsense.  Mr.  Roliff  is  our 
guest." 

"I  guessed  he  was,  te,  he,  he,  he!" 

At  the  which  Miss  Carrington  moved  towards  the  door,  but  was 
stopped  from  leaving  the  apartment  by  Miss  Cadwallader,  who  caught  her 
by  the  hands  to  prevent  it,  while  she  said,  with  much  seriousness  of 
countenance: 

"But  it's  something  he  ought  to  be  told.  Sit  down  and  let  me  tell 
you,  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  Do  you  remember  the  next 
morning  after  he  came  here,  and  I  was  sent  out  to  entertain  him  in  the 
garden,  and  Vern  told  me  before  I  went  out  that  I  must  agree  with  every- 
thing he  said.  We  all  thought  he  was  crazy,  then.  Well,  he  called  me 
by  my  full  name,  and  seemed  to  think  it'd  only  been  a  little  while  since 
we'd  parted,  and  really  he  made  the  most  violent  love  to  me.    And  talked 
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about  an  engagement,  and  about  the  time  he  saved  my  life  from  the 
panther.  I  agreed  to  everything  he  said,  'cause  I  thought  he  was  crazy, 
and  didn't  think  any  more  about  it,  till  since  we've  found  out  about  his 
being  asleep  a  hundred  years  or  so.  Well,  I  got  to  studying  about  it,  and 
I've  figured  it  all  out,  slick.  He  was  in  love  with  an  ancestress  of  mine, 
who  was  one  of  the  big-bugs  of  that  time.  She  was  my  father's  great 
aunt,  and  I  was  named  after  her,  and  am  said  to  look  like  her  picture; — 
they  say  she  was  a  great  beauty!  Well,  I've  heard  my  father  tell  a  tradition 
about  her,  how  she  fell  in  love,  when  she  was  a  very  young  girl,  with  a 
young  back- woodsman,  who  saved  her  life  from  a  panther  in  quite  a 
romantic  way.  He  went  away,  and  she  stayed  true  to  his  memory,  refusing 
all  the  brilliant  offers  that  were  made  her,  and  always  wore  on  her  breast 
a  little  picture  of  him  that  she  painted  from  memory.  She  was  quite  an 
artist,  herself,  they'd  sent  her  to  Italy,  and  let  her  study  art,  to  see  if  she 
would  not  forget  him.  But  she  was  harder  to  break  that  a  settin'  hen. 
Well,  she  lived  true  to  his  memory,  and  never  married  anybody.  I've  seen 
the  picture  of  him,  that  she  wore  in  her  bosom  so  long  that  the  gold  case 
it  was  in  was  worn  through  all  round  the  edges.  Don't  you  agree  with 
me  that  he  ought  to  be  told." 

"It  might  be  well  to  tell  him,   some  day." 

'  'Some  day?  Well,  I  think  that  a  woman  that's  waited  a  hundred 
and  twenty  3'ears,  for  a  man,  and  been  true  to  him  through  thick  and 
thin,  all  that  time,  oughtn't  to  have  her  case  put  off  till  'some  day."' 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Ena?"  said  Miss  Carrington. 

"Why,  I  mean  that  this  Mr.  Roliff  ought  to  be  true  to  his 
first  love." 

"How  very  absurd!    And  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  expect." 

"I  don't  see  anything  foolish  about  it.  It's  just  the  same  to  him  as 
though  that  hundred  years  hadn't  been  more  than  a  week  or  two  ago. 
Would  he  be  justified  in  forgetting  her  so  soon?  Besides,  its  been  a 
regular  old  hundred  years  of  waiting  with  her,  and  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  told  about  it,  and  go  and  see  her,  and  comfort  her,  instead  of  getting 
'collard'  on  both  of  us. 

A  numbness  came  upon  me,  which  well-nigh  stopped  the  beating  of 
my  heart,  and  I  noticed  in  the  mirror — my  eyes  being  fastened  on  the 
two  young  ladies — I  noticed,  I  say,  a  paleness  to  come  quickly  into  the 
countenance  of  Miss  Carrington  at  the  speech,  to  which  she  replied: 

"I  cannot  see  the  drift  of  your  jesting,  nor  3^our  object  in  detaining 
me  with  it,  the  woman  must  have  been  dead  near  a  century." 

"That's  just  what  she  ain't?  She's  been  an  heirloom  in  the 
Cadwallader  family  for  four  or  five  generations,  I  s'pose  she's  the  oldest 
live  woman  in  the  world,  and  it  would  take  pretty  close  figuring  to 
tell  whether  she  was  a  woman  or  a  monkey,  te,  he,  he!" 

"Ena,  Ena,  what  a ve  you  talking  about?  You  can't  be  telling  me 
the  truth!" 

"Cross  my  heart,  if  ever  I  told  the  truth  in  my  life!  Hope  I  may 
die  in  a  minute  if  it  ain't  so.  Mamma  never  would  let  papa  keep  her 
at  our  house,  she  was  such  a  skinny  old  bag  of  bones,  and  was  so 
much  trouble,  so  he  kept  her  in  an  Old  Ladies  Home,  and  paid  for  her 
keeping,  till  he  lost  everything  and  went  crazy,  and  then  she  was  sent 
to  the  Poor  House,  and  there  she  is  yet,  waiting  for  her  Kalycrates,  while 
he's  here,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  which  one  of  the  ripe  plums  he 
wants  to  pick.    Don't  you  agree  with  me  now  that  he  ought  to,  be  totd?"' 

"No,  no,  no.    It  would  be  so  cruel." 
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"Oh!    That's  the  way  the  mouse  jumps!    Te  he,  he!" 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Ena.  Try  to  reason,  if  you  can,  how  utterly 
awful  it  would  be  for  him  if  he  should  know  this,  and  find  her." 

"My  reasoning  faculties  see  all  the  awfulness  on  the  other  side;  and 
don't  intend  to  sit  still  and  see  my  poor  old  great-great-grand  aunt  cut 
out  of  her  lover,  after  she's  waited  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  for  him; 
the  relationship  is  too  strong.    Te,  he,  he,  he!" 

A  great  horror  was  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Carrington  as  she  arose  and 
walked  quickly  out  of  the  room.  Followed  as  she  was,  immediately,  by 
Miss  Cadwallader. 

As  for  myself,  1  was  left  with  scarce  the  power  to  arise  upon  my  feet. 
I  pinched  my  flesh  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was  I,  and  if  it  was  I,  then, 
likewise  who  I  was. 

One  thing  remained  most  clear  in  tny  benumbed  consciousness,  which 
was,  that  I  must  flyr  to  Miss  Rowena  Cadwallader,  albeit  a  great  pang  was 
at  my  heart  strings  because,  with  the  thought  of  going  to  her,  came  like- 
wise the  thought  of  Miss  Charity  Carrington.  Whereat  I  berated  myself 
inwardly  for  my  fickleness  of  thought,  as  likewise  a  great  battle  was  in  my 
soul  all  the  length  of  the  night.  Whereupon  I  arose  by  times  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  went  to  tell  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  of  what  I  had  heard,  and  to 
ask  him  to  show  me  to  the  Poor-House  where  she  was,  which  he  did,  albeit 
he  tried  much  to  dissuade  me  from  going  until  he  had  inquired  into  it  and 
found  out  for  a  certainty. 

I  asked  him  to  go  with  me,  I  say,  which  he  did,  whereat  upon  inquir- 
ing for  Miss  Rowena  Cadwallader  we  were  shown  out  to  the  sunny  side  of 
the  building  where  upon  a  porch  sat  in  a  doubled  up  position  a  small  yellow 
creature,  with  dim,  watery  eyes  and  no  whit  of  hair  on  her  scalp,  whose 
nose  rested  solidly  upon  her  chin,  concealing  thereby  any  semblance  of  a 
mouth,  and  the  skin  of  her  like  unto  some  old  parchment,  shrivelled  and 
shrunken  and  hung  loosely  upon  dried  bones. 

A  terrible  shivering  like  that  of  an  ague  took  possession  of  me  when  I 
looked  upon  her. 

"God!  God!"  I  cried  in  my  inmost  soul.  "Can  the  perfectness  of 
human  beaut)'  come  to  this  ?" 

I  tried  to  take  her  in  my  arms,  but  such  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
upon  me  that  I  was  compelled  to  desist.  After  much  talking  she  was  per- 
suaded to  look  up  into  my  face,  after  the  which  she  drew  from  her  bosom 
the  picture  of  which  I  had  heard  and  which  she  looked  upon  curiously^,  and 
then  curiously  at  me;  slowly  raising  her  eye  along  myr  body  to  my  face; 
and  then  it  was,  I  sayr,  that  I  saw  a  spark  of  intelligence  come  into  the  dim, 
watery  eyes.  Whereupon  I  dropped  down  upon  my  knee  by  the  side  of 
her,  she  put  her  arm  bones  about  my  neck,  and  mumbled  something  of  joy 
and  love  and  waiting  rewarded,  while  I,  I  say,  knelt  a  shivering  coward  at 
her  feet. 

When  the  interview  was  ended  between  us,  and  I  had  got  myself  away 
from  her,  I  was  cold,  even  to  a  rattling  of  the  teeth;  the  effect  of  which  was 
quite  opposite  upon  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  who,  when  I  returned  to  him, 
I  noticed  to  be  using  a  kerchief  upon  his  countenance.  Nor  did  he  leave 
me  alone  scarce  the  length  of  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  that  day ; 
albeit  I  longed  thus  to  be  left,  that  I  might  wrestle  with  this  new  oldness 
of  my  life.  Nor  would  he,  I  say,  permit  me  to  talk  much  about  it,  albeit  I 
greatly  needed  advice ;  and  likewise  was  conscious  that  all  the  members  of 
this  family  were  consulting  with  each  other  about  it;  and  I  once  overheard 
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Miss  Cadwallader  to  say  to  Miss  Carrington, — albeit  she  must  have  known 
that  I  heard, — she  said,  I  say: 

' '  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Roliff 's  going  to  marry  my  auntie  and  take  her  out  of 
the  poor  house,  or  let  her  stay  there  and  die,  after  she's  waited  two  or  three 
lifetimes  for  him  ?" 

At  the  which  I  actually  fled,  a  coward,  to  my  own  apartment  and 
locked  myself  within  it,  where  I  took  my  head  in  my  two  hands  to  hold  the 
brain  of  me  from  bursting  out:  and  again  did  wrestle  mightily  with  the 
spirit  of  myself.  All  the  chivalry  of  my  nature  arose  within  me,  to  be  true 
to  this  woman  who  had  loved  and  waited  for  me  twice  the  longest  span  of 
human  life;  besides,  was  she  not  mine  ?  Was  she  not  the  one  creature  of 
my  world  and  my  time  in  all  this  mighty  and  lonesome  earth  ? 

Was  I  not  bound  to  her  by  every  principle  of  honor  and  truth  and  loy- 
alty of  manhood  ?  Aye;  that  I  was  !  Then  would  the  feeling  of  those  arm 
bones  come  upon  the  back  of  my  neck,  and  the  resting  of  that  shriveled, 
yellow  skull  upon  my  bosom,  and  chill  the  marrow  of  my  reasoning.  For 
the  which  I  would  be  instantly  plunged  into  deep  penitence,  and  feel  that  I 
deserved  to  be  put  ro  flagellation  for  the  thought. 

She,  fair  daughter  of  a  great  and  rnighty  house,  had  promised  to  love 
and  wait  for  me,  for  me,  a  nameless  nobody,  a  youth  of  less  consequence  or 
value  than  any  slave  upon  her  father's  plantation;  and  she  had  waited, 
waited,  waited.  Till  beauty  had  faded  and  3-outh  had  gone,  and  lovers  had 
ceased  to  come;  and  old  age  had  left  her  bereft  of  all  but  breath  and  bones 
and  shrunken  skin.  Aye,  the  governments  of  men  had  changed,  the  prin- 
ciples of  nations,  and  glory  and  decay  had  transposed  themselves,  and  every 
other  thing  that  lived  upon  the  earth  had  died.  She  had  waited  with  her 
soul  unwemmed  and  carried  the  picture  of  me  in  her  bosom. 

And  I  in  that  termless  time  which  was  to  me  but  an  yesterday,  had 
slept  a  dreamless  sleep  and  awakened  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first  woman's 
eyes  that  looked  kindly  into  mine. 

Truly  had  that  time  been  but  an  yesterday  to  me,  yet  where  was  the 
love,  with  which  I  had  fallen  asleep  well  nigh  mad  for  her.  Why  was  it 
that  the  caress  of  an  arm  which  but  an  yesterday  ago  would  have  made  me 
delirious  with  happiness,  now  gave  me  a  shivering  ague  with  the  horror 
of  it. 

"God  !    God  !"    I  cried  again  in  anguish,  "why  is  it,  why  is  it?" 

Then  I  fell  to  goading  my  spirit  for  its  falsity.  Thus  the  heart  and  the 
soul  and  the  feelings  of  me  struggled  fierce  and  mightily;  but  duty  and 
honor  conquered.  Whereupon  a  great  calm  of  peace  came  upon  me,  after 
which  I  arose  to  seek  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  and  to  tell  him,  and  beheld 
that  it  was  dark,  and  that  no  sound  was  made  in  the  house,  albeit  the  day 
was  scarce  beyond  mid-afternoon,  when  I  had  sought  my  apartment  fleeing 
from  the  words  of  Miss  Cadwallader. 

I  arose,  I  say,  discovering  thereby  that  it  was  the  darkness  of  night, 
whereat  I  began  fumbling  along  the  wall  to  find  my  bed,  not  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  flint  to  strike  a  light,  I  was  fumbling,  I  say,  along  the  wall, 
when  a  thumb  of  my  hand  pressed  upon  a  small  space  which  gave  way 
beneath  the  pressure,  and  upon  the  instant  the  apartment  was  illuminated 
so  brilliantly  that  the  sight  of  my  eyes  was  dazzled,  as  also  likewise  was 
there  such  a  clamoring  of  gongs  and  running  of  unshodden  feet,  that  I  felt 
quite  sure  the  day  of  judgement  had  come,  else  that  I  had  gone  mad,  in  this 
mad-house,  and  that  nothing  in  the  world  was  real. 

A  pounding  upon  my  door  caused  me  to  open  it,  when  I  beheld  Mt 
Vernon  Carrington,  bare-footed  and  shirt-sleeved,  while  he  carried  a  very 
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short,  but  quite  murderous  looking  gun  in  one  hand.  Whereupon,  seeing 
me  with  my  apparel  yet  upon  me,  he  looked  quite  excited  like,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  seen  anyone  in  the  house,  which  I  told  him  I  had  not,  nor 
aught  at  all,  as  I  had  been  sitting  in  the  dark.  Whereupon  he  asked  me 
why  I  had  rung  the  burglar  alarm,  which  I  told  him  I  had  not,  nor  had 
done  nothing  at  all,  save  to  accidentally  run  my  thumb  into  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  the  while  I  fumbled  to  find  my  bed. 

Upon  which  he  fell  to  a  fit  of  laughing,  the  which  I  did  not  join,  inas- 
much as  I  could  see  110  mirth  in  any  of  it.  Which  seeing,  he  quickly  became 
quite  grave,  and  questioned  kindly  as  to  the  reason  I  had  not  yet  retired,  it 
being  near  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  then  told  him  of  the  mighty  struggle 
with  myself,  at  least  I  told  him  as  much  thereof  as  any  man.  may  tell  to 
another  of  the  thoughts  of  his  naked  soul.  I  told  him  that  duty  and  honor 
bad  conquered;  whereupon  he  looked  sadly  into  my  countenance,  and  he 
said: 

'They  conquered,  but  Bozarris  fell, 
Bleeding  at  every  vein . ' " 

After  which  he  said  quite  uncomplimentarily  to  me, 

"Roliff  you  are  a  fool."  And  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  me,  it 
being  the  first  ungentle  speech  he  had  ever  used  to  me.  It  wounded  me,  I 
say,  even  to  deep  pain,  for  a  little  space,  albeit  so  great  was  the  peace  that 
had  come  to  me  tbat  naught  at  all  could  greatly  disturb  me  long,  and  I 
crept  into  bed,  where  as  dreamless  a  sleep  came  upon  me  as  that  in  which  T 
had  lain  in  the  cave  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia — and  likewise  as  long,  for 
all  that  I  could  tell.  When  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  which  was  to  awaken 
us  to  arise,  I  arose,  someone  came  knocking  at  the  door,  which  I  opened  to 
find  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  smiling  upon  me,  his  first  words  of  salutation 
being: 

"Hello!    Old  fellow,  how—" 

Whereat  he  stopped  in  the  mid- way  of  his  sentence,  and  stared  at  me, 
open  of  the  mouth,  for  a  short  space,  which  he  ended  with  a  low,  long 
whistle.  Whereupon  I  asked  of  him  what  was  wrong  with  me;  to  which 
he  replied,  speaking  most  gravely  the  while, 

"Roliff,  my  friend,  your  hair  turned  gray  last  night." 

Which  upon  looking  in  the  mirror,  I  discovered  my  black  locks  to  be 
sprent  with  many  threads  of  gray.  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  came  up-  to  me, 
and  laid  a  hand  caressingly  on  my  shoulder,  and  he  said  to  me  with  a  queer 
shake  of  the  voice,  he  said,  I  say, 

"I'll  never  forgive  myself,  Roliff,  for  not  staying  all  night  in  your  room 
last  night.  For  God's  sake,  man,  don't  think  any  more  about  this  awful 
thing  you  contemplate.    Why,  look  at  yourself,  man." 

Saying  which,  he  turned  me  to  face  the  mirror  which  I  had  left,  saying 
to  me,  I  say, 

"Why,  look  at  yourself, — as  tall  and  as  straight  as  a  Mohawk  warrior, 
— not  a  sign  of  a  wrinkle  on  your  face,  nor  a  blemish  on  you,  from  crown 
to  sole.  You  are  the  finest  looking  and  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  man- 
hood I  have  ever  seen.  The  thing  you  contemplate  is  sacrilege, — it  is 
suicidal  insanity." 

All  of  which  and  much  more  he  said  to  me  in  the  endeavor  to  dissuade 
me  from  my  decision;  as  likewise  did  Dr.  Follard  also  endeavor  when  that 
my  resolution  was  made  known  to  him;  and  likewise  as  equally  futile  his 
endeavor,  inasmuch  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  that  which  my  con- 
science told  me  was  the  right  thing  to  do;  albeit  my  heart  gave  a  mighty 
quake  when,  in  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  I  met  Miss  Charity  Carrington. 
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She  smiled  upon  me  the  same  sweet  smile,  albeit  a  bit  more  gravely, 
and  put  out  both  her  pretty  hands  to  me,  saying  the  while  she  did  it, — and 
with  no  blushing  of  the  cheeks, — saying  to  me,  I  say, 

"Mr.  Roliff,  I  am  sincerely  your  friend,  and  shall  always  be.  If  I  can 
do  anything  for  you,  or  for — for — if  I  can  aid  you  in  any  way  at  all,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  ?    Please  do." 

She  was  looking  into  my  face,  with  a  pleading  in  the  frank  gaze  of  her 
clear,  honest  eyes,  which  came  nearer  to  shaking  my  honor  than  had  all  the 
reasoning  and  the  philosophy  of  both  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  and  Dr.  Fol- 
lard.  Albeit  I  wondered  much  that  she,  who  was  the  clearest  of  speech, 
should  have  a  stammering  of  the  tongue.  So  great  was  the  calm  of  my 
resolve  that  it  was  like  to  some  vast,  placid  lake,  which  winter  has  frozen 
to  the  bottom,  not  the  shaking  of  the  earth  could  break  it.  I  expressed  my 
thanks  to  Miss  Carrington,  as  likewise  to  accept  her  most  kind  offer  of 
friendliness,  should  I  need  to  do  so,  whereupon  she  put  most  shyly  into  my 
hand  a  roll  of  green  and  white  pieces  of  paper,  some  of  which  were  ragged 
of  edge  from  long  carrying.    Saying  the  while  she  put  them  into  my  hand, 

"Then  let  me  make  your  friend  a  present. — Uncle  gave  it  to  me  on  my 
last  birthday,  which  was  not  very  long  ago,  you  must  surmise, — since  I 
have  it  all  yet." 

I  took  the  roll  of  slips  of  green  paper,  albeit  I  demurred  thereat,  because 
that  they  had  been  a  present  to  her,  which  notion  she  laughingly  put  aside, 
and  I  placed  it  in  the  inside  pocket  of  my  waistcoat,  to  do  with  it  religiously 
as  she  had  said.  Many  times  I  wondered  if  Miss  Cadwallader  of  the  house 
would  still  be  angered  at  me,  as  also  if  she  would  be  unkind  to  her.  I  felt 
myself  to  be  growing  to  fear  the  smart  of  her  tongue.  It  was  while  I  thus 
thought,  as  also  likewise  of  how  I  could  make  arrangements  for  the  removal 
of  her  from  the  poor  house,  that  Miss  Cadwallader  of  the  house  came  to  me 
and  said  with  a  most  tantalizing  showing  of  the  white  teeth  in  her  red 
mouth,  the  said  to  me,  I  say, 

"Good  morning,  uncle  James,  how  is  auntie  this  morning?  I  want  to 
send  her  a  present  by  you," 

Whereupon  she  heid  out  to  me  a  cumbersomely  large  nosegay  of  blos- 
soms of  the  orange  tree,  which  upon  smelling  them,  as  I  afterwards  did,  I 
discovered  to  be  the  kind  that  is  called  artificial. 

She  further  said  to  me  that  Mrs.  Follard  desired  to  see  me,  in  her  pri- 
vate sitting  room,  if  I  would  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  her  there,  which  I 
did,  upon  the  minute.  She  was  a  most  lovely  and  lovable  lady,  albeit  her 
face  was  no  longer  young,  and  the  silky  locks  of  her  head  more  besprent 
with  gray  than  were  now  even  my  own.  She  received  me  most  kindly, 
and  bade  me  to  a  seat  quite  near  to  her,  whereupon  she  began  speaking  to 
me  of  her  in  the  poor  house,  quite  as  naturally  as  though  we  had  been 
habituated  to  speaking  thus.  Her  manner  and  her  words — albeit  she  said 
no  whit  of  praise — caused  me  to  have  that  subtly  finest  sense  of  pleasure 
which  I  think  must  have  pervaded  the  being  of  him  unto  whom  the  gentle 
Christ  has  said:    'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.' 

And  so  was  I  encouraged  and  emboldened  thereby  to  tell  to  her 
the  thought  of  my  heart,  and  my  resolves,  which  I  found  much 
easier  to  do  than  to  talk  to  any  other.  Which,  when  she  had 
listened  to  what  I  had  to  say,  she  told  me  was  why  she  had  sent 
for  me.  She  told  me  that  Miss  Carrington  had  given  up  the  room  she 
occupied,  "which  is,"  she  said,  "the  pleasantest  room  in  the  house, 
except  my  own,  and  overlooks  the  dear  child's  own  flower  garden." 
And  which  I  finally  understood  was  to  be  occupied  by  her,  and  where 
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she  was  to  be  brought  from  the  Poor  House.  She  likewise  told  me 
that  she  had  ordered  an  easy  carriage,  and  that  if  so  desired  it,  we 
would  go  out  and  make  some  purchases,  and  then  go  straight  to  the 
Poor  House,  because  that  the  room  would  be  arranged  and  ready  by 
the  time  that  we  returned.  I  was  quite  over- whelmed  by  this  generous 
offer,  especially  as  regarded  the  going  along  with  me,  knowing  as  I 
did,  herself  to  be  much  of  the  time  an  invalid. 

I  observed  quite  closely  and  with  interest,  the  purchases  which 
she  made,  two  of  which  were  a  cap  of  fine  ribbons  and  lace  of  the 
most  delicate  texture,  and  a  cloak,  a  garment  for  a  woman,  of  length 
to  reach  from  the  throat  to  the  feet  of  her  which  was,  I  say,  of  rich 
silk  upon  the  outside,  very  soft  and  heavy,  and  upon  the  inside  of 
white  down,  from  the  breast  of  the  swan.  I  marvelled  much  that  she 
should  purchase  a  garment  which  must  have  been  created  only  for  a 
queen  to  wear  upon  her  throne;  albeit  I  said  not  aught  of  this  to  her. 

When  it  came  that  we  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  Poor  House, 
and  I  assisted  her  quite  carefully  to  alight,  which  I  did  by  lifting  her 
most  tenderly  in  my  arms,  not  knowing  of  a  better  way — when  that 
we  had  alighted,  I  say,  and  would  have  entered,  we  were  requested  to 
step  aside  to  make  way  for  a  man  who  was  carrying  upon  his  shoulder 
a  large,  square  wooden  box,  which  we  did,  and  therefore  followed  it  into 
the  entrance,  where  he  plumped  it  down  upon  a  bench,  and  laid  a 
hammer  upon  the  top  of  it. 

Not  finding  her  upon  the  sunny  porch  where  I  sought  her,  I 
asked  of  an  attendant  that  I  be  shown  to  her,  whereupon  he  conducted 
us  into  a  very  empty  room,  where  he  pointed  to  a  bare  board,  upon 
which  lay  a  small  bundle  of  something  which  was  covered  over  with 
a  black  cloth;  at  sight  of  which  I  came  nigh  to  dropping  to  the  floor 
with  weakness,  which  came  blinding  upon  me. 

"She  died  some  time  yesterday, "  said  the  attendant. 

"None  of  us  knows  just  when.  She  was  found  about  the 
middle  o'  the  afternoon,  sittin'  the  .way  she  alluz  hez,  an'  bein' as  she 
was  stiff,  it's  s'poseable 't  she'd  been  dead  a  right  smart  spell  'fore  they 
found  her." 

While  he  thus  spoke  two  other  men  came  into  the  room  carrying 
between  them  the  square  box  with  the  hammer  laying  upon  the  top  of 
it,  the  sight  of  which  brought  back  to  me  a  dreary  memory  of  another 
time,  and  another  box  poorer  and  ruder  than  this,  wherein  lay  the  body 
of  my  mother.  And  I  forgot,  for  a  little  space,  the  people  about  me, 
and  the  silent  thing  upon  the  bench,  and  the  Poor  House;  and  I  stood 
again  in  my  poor,  rude  hut,  compared  with  which  this  Alms  House 
was  a  palace.  I  stood,  I  say,  once  more  alone,  by  the  side  of  that 
poorer  box  than  this,  and  through  my  fancy  flitted  strange  visions — 1 
dreams,  perchance,  which  I  had  dreamed,  and  forgotten  in  that  century 
of  sleep.  The  power  to  think  my  brain  yet  held,  but  no  longer  any 
power  to  feel,  no  longer  any  sense  of  emotion.  Albeit  when  the  talk- 
ative man  would  have  drawn  the  black  covering  from  the  distorted  body 
of  her,  I  waved  him  back.  I  likewise  observed  the  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Follard  to  turn  pale,  even  to  the  lips;  albeit  she  spoke  in  a  voice 
quite  calm,  asking  for  the  Superintendent  of  the  place,  to  whom,  when 
he  had  come,  she  held  speech,  immediately  thereafter  asking  of  me  to 
take  her  home,  which  I  did;  returning  thence  by  myself  on  foot,  which 
took  much  time — aibeit  I  was  a  good  walker — the  more  so  as  I  lost  my 
way,  so  that  it  was  past  mid-afternoon   of  the   day  when  I  arrived, 
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whereat  I  greatly  feared  I  would  be  too  late  to  follow  the  funeral, 
which  I  had  come  to  do. 

Drawn  up  before  the  entrance  of  the  poor  house  was  the  black  vehicle 
for  the  removal  of  the  dead.,  which  I  recognized,  having  seen  it  upon  several 
occasions  drawn  slowly  through  the  streets,  followed  each  time  by  a  long 
line  of  carriages. 

It  was  glistening  black,  and  had  upon  the  top  of  it  many  waving 
plumes,  while  the  two  tall,  handsome  black  horses,  hitched  to  the  fore  of  it 
were  impatiently  champing  at  the  bit;  as  likewise  behind  it  were  three  of 
the  black  carriages. 

Empowered  by  instinct,  alone,  because  all  conscious  will  had  departed 
from  me,  I  went  into  the  room  where  her  body  had  lain.  Some  elegantly 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  standing  there,  as  also  a  man  with  a 
white  neckerchief  upon  his  throat  and  a  book  in  his  hand,  whom  I  took  to 
be  waiting  for  something.  The  square  box  was  not  to  be  seen,  albeit  in  its 
place  stood  a  velvet  covered  fixture  upon  which  was  set  a  casket  of  rarely  pol- 
ished wood,  and  the  full  length  of  an  adult  person,  upon  which  likewise  were 
many  handles  of  heavy  silver.  At  the  sight  of  which  I  was  turning  back, 
since  I  must  have  mistaken  the  room;  whereat  1  felt  a  touch  upon  my  arm, 
and  looking  up  I  beheld  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  with  uncovered  head ,  which 
minded  me  to  take  off  my  hat.  He  put  his  arm  in  mine,  and  walked  me 
up  to  the  costly  casket,  where  I  then  saw  that  it  was  her  who  lay  within  it. 
Around  and  about  her  form  was  folded  the  silken  mantle,  concealing  her 
from  the  chin  downward,  as  likewise  the  cap  of  delicate  texture  which  Mrs. 
Follard  had  purchased,  was  upon  her  head,  hiding  the  ghastliness  of  it,  and 
upon  her  countenance,  and  carelessly  resting  upon  one  shoulder,  a  gauzy 
film  of  lace,  thiii  as  a  spider's  web,  yet  concealing  from  sight  all  that  was 
unsightly  of  feature. 

For  aught  that  eyes'  could  see,  she  might  have  been  a  fair  young  bride, 
dead  in  her  wedding  garments;  and  I  cared  not  to  lift  the  veil,  and  see  her 
otherwise. 

While  I  stood  thus  gazing  upon  her,  the  man  in  the  white  neckerchief 
read  from  the  book,  and  prayed,  albeit  no  thing  that  he  said  or  read  fixed 
itself  upon  my  memory.  Then  it  was  a  voice  which  I  recognized,  the 
rarest,  sweetest  voice  mine  ears  had  ever  heard,  began  a  slow,  low  chant. 

"They  are  going  down  the  valley,  the  deep,  dark  valley, 
We'll  see  their  faces  never  more, 
Till  we  pass  down  the  valley,  the  deep,  dark  valley, 
And  met  them  on  the  other  shore." 

Never  before  had  aught  that  I  had  heard  sounded  so  sweet,  or  so 
solemn.  I  likewise  knew,  before  that  I  had  looked  upon  her,  that  the 
singer  was  Miss  Carrington.  Neither  before  had  I  seen  her  arrayed  in 
black  material,  which  I  noticed  to  bring  out  more  strikingly  her  fair,  white 
beauty,  as  likewise  also  did  the  apparel  of  Miss  Cadwallader,  who  like- 
wise was  arrayed  in  black,  and  a  glow  to  her  rosy  prettiness,  all  of  which  I 
observed  without  an  iota  of  change,  or  a  tremor  in  the  pulsation  of  me,  and 
dimly  I  wondered  if  the  soul  of  her  could  not  hear  that  song.  It  was  all 
like  a  dream  to  me, — a  dream  that  I  could  know  I  was  dreaming  yet  have 
not  power  to  control. 

When  the  chant  and  the  prayers  were  over,  came  forth  six  young 
gentlemen,  all  having  upon  the  hands  white  gloves,  and  they  took  up  the 
casket,  the  while  we  fell  into  line  and  followed  it  to  the  carriages,  where  I 
was  placed  in  the  carriage  the  next  hinder  of  the  vehicle  for  the  dead;  I, 
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beside  Mrs.  Follard,  while  Miss  Cadwallader  and  the  man  in  the  white 
neckerchief  sat  upon  the  opposite  of  us.  And  more  lonesome  of  heart,  and 
more  vastly  alone  than  ever  I  had  been — albeit  I  felt  neither  grief  nor  joy 
thereat — I  turned  from  the  new-made  sepulchre  among  the  green  foliage, 
and  tall  grave  stones  of  the  'grand  burial  place,  which  they  told  me  was 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 

Where,  upon  a  great  flat  slab  of  red  sandstone,  I  saw  the  name  of 
Lorenzo  Dow.  I  turned  from  it,  I  say,  with  such  a  lonliness  upon  me  as 
must  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  first-made  man,  when  he  awakened  in 
the  world,  and  wondered  whence  he  had  come. 

Not  before  had  I  realized  the  mighty  difference  this  century  and  that 
preceeding  one  of  which,  compared  to  this  the  shrunken  body  of  her  was  a 
prototype.  Even  into  such  shrivelled  proportions  did  the  progress  of  that 
hundred  years  ago  shrink  upon  its  own  dry  bones,  when  set  in  the  light, 
by  the  side  of  the  attainments  of  man  in  this  nineteenth  century  world. 
And  I  alone  of  all  the  earth,  could  appreciate  it,  because  that  it  had  not 
come  unto  me,  as  unto  others, — a  little  and  a  little,  with  the  unfolding  of 
years,  but  had  come  as  would  burst  upon  one's  vision  a  sunrise  without  a 
dawn. 

When  that  we  had  returned  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Follard,  I  walked  quite 
mechanically  into  his  laboratory,  where  he  sat  at  the  table  upon  which  I  had 
seen  him  looking  through  the  small  brass  implement  which  had  in  the  ends 
of  it  round  pieces  of  glass,  the  which  yet  la}^  upon  the  table,  as  likewise 
some  glistening  steel  instruments  that  were  thread-like  in  their  fineness.  I 
beheld  that  he  was  fastening  a  top  upon  a  glass  jar  in  which  soaked  another 
of  the  gray,  massy  things,  upon  the  shelf.  And  I  wondered  that  I  felt  no 
tremor  of  the  nerves  thereat.  Perceiving  my  approach,  as  he  presently  did, 
he  said  to  me,  indicating  the  jar,  as  he  did  so, 

"Another  specimen  for  my  cabinet.  Poor  Risktoomuch,  (he  was  an 
American,  notwithstanding  his  name)  became  so  violent  that  I  could  not 
bring  him  out  to  the  diagnosing  room  night  before  last,  and  died  before 
morning.    Sorry  you  could  not  go  with  me  to-day  and  see  him  cremated." 

At  the  which,  seeing,  no  doubt,  upon  my  countenance,  that  I  wot  not 
what  he  meant,  he  explained  to  me  that  it  was  a  reducing  to  ashes  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  by  means  of  the  heat  of  fire.  Whereupon  I  felt  a  great 
surprise,  which  was  the  first  thinking  emotion  I  had  felt  for  many  hours. 
And  I  likewise  beheld  the  features  of  Dr.  Follard  to  be  glowing,  as  with 
great  joy.  And  he  further  said  to  me,  restlessby  interlacing  his  slim  fingers 
the  while,  he  said — and  I  wot  not  whether  it  were  to  me  or  to  himself  that 
he  spoke, — he  said  to  one  of  us,  I  say, 

"That  depression  in  the  medulla  oblongata  was  caused  by  the  disrup- 
tion of — " 

Whereat,  knitting  the  heavy  brows  of  his  eyes  into  a  puckered  knot, 
he  broke  off  his  speech  and  began  studying  a  diagram  the  like  with  which  I 
was  not  familiar  and  I  turned  me  about  and  left  him  to  his  studying;  from 
the  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to  come  forth  to  partake  of  the  evening 
meal, — which  I  observed  that  these  people  called  dinner.  It  was  then  that 
Mt  Vernon  Carrington  came  to  me  and  conducted  me  into  the  room  which  he 
called  his  private  library,  the  which  he  likewise  showed  me  was  composed 
entirely  of  books  upon  American  history  and  progress  and  government  and 
inventions,  as  also  biographies  of  its  great  men;  and  so  many  indeed  were 
there  of  them  that  I  once  again  felt  through  my  inert  being  that  twinkling 
of  surprise.    Whereat  he  replied  to  my  thought  by  saying  to  me: 

"I  want  you,  Roliff,  to  make  this  room  your  head  quarters,  till  we  get 
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ready  to  start  to  California;  and  I  want  you  to  devour  as  many  of  these 
books  as  your  corporeal  dimensions  can  materalize.  You  are  the  great 
American  Megatherium,  and  I  want  to  rehabilitate  your  fossil.'1 . 

Whereupon  I  told  him  that  I  must  request  him  to  speak  to  me  in  the 
English  tongue  entirely,  inasmuch  as  I  understood  not  any  other;  at  the 
which  he  drew  upon  his  countenance  so  violent  a  puckering,  that  I  thought 
he  was  like  to  have  spasms,  albeit  he  was  past  the  age  for  worms. 

He  immediately  thereupon  recovered,  and  said  to  me: 

"Read  every  minute  you  can,  while  we're  here, — which  we'll  be  for 
some  time  yet, — post  yourself  on  American  history  and  progress  and  poli- 
tics, fill  yourself  chuck  full  of  it;  read  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
get  acquainted  with  her  heroes  and  statesmen,  her  scientists,  inventors, 
travellers,  artists  and  authors.  I  think  a  man  ought  to  learn  his  own  lan- 
guage before -he  studies  Greek." 

All  of  which  I  did  to  the  letter,  as  nearly  as  the  space  of  time  would 
allow  me  to  do.  So  many  books  did  I  read,  and  with  such  aviditjr,  that  I 
had  well  nigh  devoured  the  whole  of  his  library  by  the  time  that  he 
announced  to  me  his  readiness  for  our  departure  for  the  state  of  California. 
Scarce  had  I  taken  the  time  for  to  eat  or  to  sleep;  so  that  I  became 
quite  pale,  and  somewhat  attenuated  of  flesh,  so  much  so,  that  Miss  Cad- 
wallader  said  saucily  to  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  and  likewise  in  my  hearing 
she  said  it  to  him, 

"Who'd  a  thought  uncle  Jim  would  have  taken  aunties  death  so  hard? 
Te,  he,  he!" 

To  which  he  said  to  her, 

"Oh,  go  and  soak  your  head." 

And  he  turned  quite  impatiently  away  from  her,  upon  which  she  looked 
after  him  and  said,  "hoop  la!"  and  I  noticed  to  come  upon  her  countenance 
a  repeating  of  the  murderous  scowl  which  I  had  seen  upon  it  that  other 
time. 

The  reading  of  the  many  books  upon  the  great  government  of  the 
United  States,  its  wonderful  progress  and  its  wonderful  liberty, — the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  dreamed  could  be,  and  with  which  to  compare,  Mt  Ver- 
non Carrington  gave  me  some  other  histories  of  the  attempts  of  some  older 
and  some  ancient  nations,  the  reading  of  which,  I  say,  so  enthused  me  with 
the  feeling  which  these  men  had  told  me  was  patriotism,  that  I  had  again 
upon  me  the  desire  to  write  upon  it  in  the  form  of  ryhmes;  which  I  did,  in 
these  lines,"  the  legend  of  which  I  read  in  the  writings  of  an  American  who 
was  by  name  Bayard  Taylor. 

The  lines,  I  say,  which  I  composed,  were  these: 

LIBERTY'S  BEET. 

"There's  a  legend  told  of  a  far-off  land" — 
The  land  of  a  king — where  the  people  planned 
To  build  them  a  bell  that  never  should  ring 
But  to  tell  of  the  death,  or  the  birth,  of  a  king, 
Or  proclaim  an  event,  with  its  swinging  slow, 
That  could  startle  the  nation  to  joy  or  woe. 

It  was  not  to  be  builded — this  bell  that  they  planned — 
Of  common  ore  dug  from  the  breast  of  the  land, 
But  of  metal  first  moulded  by  skill  of  all  arts — 
Built  of  the  treasures  of  fond  human  hearts. 
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And  from  all  o'er  the  land  like  pilgrims  they  came, 
Each  to  cast  in  a  burden,  a  mite  in  the  flame 
Of  the  furnace — his  offering — to  mingle  and  swell 
In  the  curious  mass  of  this  wonderful  bell. 

Knights  came  in  armor  and  flung  in  the  shields 

That  had  warded  off"  blows  on  the  Saracen  fields, 

Freemen  brought  chains  from  prisons  afar — 

Bonds  that  had  fettered  the  captives  of  war. 

And  sabers  were  cast  in  the  molten  flood 

Stained  with  the  crimson  of  heroes'  blood. 

Pledges  oflove,  a  bracelet,  a  ring, 

A  gem  that  had  gleamed  in  the  crown  of  a  king, 

The  coins  that  had  ransomed  a  maiden  from  death, 

The  words,  hot  with  eloquence,  caught  from  the  breath 

Of  a  sage,  and  a  prayer  from  the  lips  of  a  slave 

Were  heard  and  recorded,  and  cast  in  the  wave 

To  be  melted  and  moulded  together,  and  tell 

The  tale  of  their  wrongs  in  the  tones  of  the  bell. 

It  was  finished  at  last,  and,  by  artisan  hand, 

On  its  ponderous  beams  hung  high  over  the  land. 

The  slow  years  passed  by ;  but  no  sound  ever  fell 

On  a  listening  ear  from  the  tongue  of  the  bell. 

The  brown  spider  wove  her  frail  home  on  its  walls, 

And  the  dust  settled  deep  in  its  cavernous  halls. 

Men  laughed  in  derision,  and  scoffed  at  the  pains 

Of  the  builders;  and  harder  and  harder  the  chains 

Of  a  tyrannous  might  on  the  people  were  laid; 

More  insatiate,  more  servile,  the  tribute  they  paid. 

There  was  something  they  found  far  more  cruel  than  death, 

And  something  far  sweeter  than  life's  fleeting  breath. 

But,  hark!  in  the  midst  of  the   turbulent  throng, 

The  moans  of  the  weak  and  the  groans  of  the  strong, 

There's  a  cry  of  alarm.    Some  invisible  power 

Is  moving  the  long  silent  bell  in  the  tower. 

Forward  and  backward,  and  forward  it  swung, 

And  Liberty!  Liberty!  Liberty!  rung 

From  its  wide,  brazen  throat,  over  mountain  and  vale, 

Till  the  seas  caught  the  echo,  and  monarchs  turned  pale. 

Our  forefathers  heard  it — that  wild,  thrilling  tone, 

Ringing  out  to  the  world,  and  they  claimed  it  their  own. 

And  up  from  the  valley,  and   down  from  the  hill, 

From  the  flame  of  the  forge,  from  the  field  and  the  mill 

They  paid  with  their  lives  the  price  of  its  due, 

And  left  it  a  legacy,  freemen,  to  you. 

And  ever  when  danger  is  menacing  nigh, 

The  mighty  bell  swings  -in  the  belfry  on  high, 

And  men  wake  from  their  dreams,  and  grasp  in  affright, 

Their  swords,  when  its  warning  sweeps  out  in  the  night. 

It  rang  a  wild  peaen  o'er  war's  gory  waves 

When  the  gyves  were  unloosed  from  our  millions  of  slaves; 

It  started  with  horror  and  trembled  a  knell 
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From  ocean  to  ocean,  when  brave  Lincoln  fell. 

And  again  its  wild  notes  sent  a  thrill  through  the  land 

When  Garfield  was  strnck   by  a  traitorous  hand. 

And  once  in  each  year,  as  time  onward  rolls, 

Slowly  and  muffled  and  mournful  it  tolls 

A  dirge,  while  Columbia  pauses  to  spread 

A  tribute  of  love  on  the  graves  of  her  dead. 

While  Washington's  name  is  emblazoned  in  gold, 
While  the  valor  of  Perry,  or  Sherman  is  told, 
While  patriots  treasure  the  words  of  a  Hayne, 
The  fiery  drops  from  the  pen  of  a  Paine; 
While  dear  is  the  name  of  child,  mother  or  wife, 
Or  sweet  to  a  soul  is  the  measure  of  life, 
America's  sons  will  to  battle  prepare 
When  its  tones  of  alarm  ring  aloud  on  the  aii ; 
For  Liberty's  goddess  holds  in  her  white  hand 
The  cord  of  the  bell  that  swings  over  our  land. 

Which,  when  I  had  shown  them  to  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  he  said 
were  as  good  as  lots  of  the  stuff  that  was  published  for  poetry,  but  that 
they  were  not  as  good  as  the  first  poem  I  had  made, — "not  in  a  thousand 
miles  of  it,"  he  said;  albeit  he  took  the  lines  and  read  them  at  a  large 
entertainment  which  he  said  was  for  the  Grand  Army,  and  the  men  of 
whom  cheered  most  lustily;  albeit  I  wot  not  if  it  were  my  poetry  that  they 
cheered,  or  his  reading  of  it, — or  the  theme  upon  which  it  was  written. 

Which  I  told  to  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  when  upon  the  morning 
thereafter,  he  came  into  the  small  library  of  his,  which  I  had  made  my 
principal  abiding  place,  when  he  came  into  his  library,  I  say,  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  myself.  Whereupon  he  beseated  himself,  and  put  his 
feet  upon  the  table,  to  say  to  me: 

"Roliff,  I  reckon  you're  the  genuine  article.  Now  I  tried  my  level 
best,  the  other  night,  after  I  read  your  poem,  to  write  one,  myself;  I 
saddled  and  bridled  my  Pegasus,  (nearly  everybody  has  one  of  him,  you 
know)  and  mounted  him  with  spur  and  whip,  but  he  could  only  rear  upon 
his  hind  feet,  and  flop  his  wings.  I  lacked  the  spur  of  genius,  you  see, 
and  he  couldn't  fly  for  me.  Oh!  you  ought  to  see  the  doggerel  I  made  of 
it."  Whereupon  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  I,  either,  could  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  upon  horseback.  At  the  which  he  threw  backwards  his  head 
and  laughed  most  heartily,  and  further  said  to  me: 

"If  you  keep  on,  Roliff,  you'll  leave  your  name  in  big  letters  on  the 
list  of  America's  poets." 

To  the  which  I  replied,  quite  embarrassed,  albeit  his  words  were 
pleasing  to  me;  I  replied,  I  say,  that  I  could  never  avie  with  the  least  of 
them. 

Whereat  he  drew  a  paper  with  much  figuring  upon  it  from  his  pocket, 
and  said  to  me,  the  while  he  spread  it  upon  one  knee. 

"I  think  I'm  better  at  this,  than  I  am  in  the  poetry  line.  I've  been 
figuring  on  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  the  population  of  it,  since  I 
went  to  that  land  pow-wow  of  that  Henry  George  Society,  and  I've  got  it 
down  pat.  Supposing  two-fifths  of  the  land  in  the  United  States  were  till- 
able— which  is  a  large  estimate,  after  taking  out  the  mountains  and  deserts, 
lakes  and  rivers  and  swamps, — suppose,  though,  that  two-fifths  of  it  were 
good,  agricultural  land,  and  divided  equally  among  the  population,  men, 
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women  and  children,  according  to  the  census,  they'd  have  about  two  acres 
apiece.  At  the  present  rate  with  which  the  United  States  is  filling  up  with 
foreign  pauperism,  and  the  multiplication  of  it  after  it  gets  here,  the  popu- 
lation will  be  doubled  in  about  twenty  years,  which  will  bring  it  down  to 
one  acre  apiece;  in  fifteen  years  more,  or  thereabouts,  will  redouble,  and 
bring  the  division  down  to  half  an  acre,  and  then  ?" 

He  stopped  his  speech  in  this  unfinished  fashion,  and  was  plunged  into 
as  deep  a  musing  as  I  had  seen  upon  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Follard;  albeit 
he  more  quickly  aroused  him,  and  continued  to  speak  to  me  as  though  I 
must  have  known  his  thoughts.    He  said: 

"The  crazy  cranks  can't  see  that  if  they  should  succeed  in  getting  the 
heft  of  the  taxes  put  upon  unimproved  land,  that  they  would  only  succeed 
in  lifting  the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  the  rich  man  and 
loading  it  onto  the  poor  man's  back.  For  instance,  I  own  a  lot  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  upon  which  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  some  day  to  build  a 
home;  the  tax  on  it  doesn't  amount  to  much,  because  it  is  unimproved, — 
the  rich  man,  who  built  a  mansion  on  the  lot  that's  next  to  mine,  does  the 
tax  paying.  But  if  the  thing  be  brought  about  that  they  are  trying  to  do, 
/  will  have  to  pay  the  taxes,  because  I'm  not  able  to  improve  my  property, 
and  my  rich  neighbor  will  sit  in  his  costly  mansion  and  wait  till  my  lot  is 
sold  for  taxes, — because  I  can't  raise  the  money  to  pay  it, — then  he'll  buy  it 
in  and  put  up  a  brick  building  on  it,  and  there'll  be  no  revenue  from  either 
of  them.  For  the  sake  of  inconveniencing  a  few  large  land  owners,  the 
deluded  iconoclasts  are  trying  to  dry  up  the  breast  that  furnishes  milk  for 
their  babes." 

'Are  these  iconoclasts;"  said  I,  "if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the 
question,  are  they  likewise  of  the  nature  of  the  anarchists  and  socialists, 
and  Nationalists  ?" 

"My  dear  Roliff,  Anarchy  is  simply  the  destruction  of  government, 
Socialism  is  Anarchy  that's  had  a  bath  without  any  soap,  Nationalism  is 
Socialism  with  a  plug  hat  and  a  neck  tie  on.  The  first  is  a  native  of  Russia, 
and  a  descendant  of  Niltel,  the  second  is  of  German  birth,  and  the  third  is 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  other  two,  after  they  came  over  to  destroy 
the  government  of  the  United  States." 

"But  the  Iconoclasts?"  said  I. 

"Oh,  an  Iconoclast,  literally  speaking,  is  a  breaker  of  images;  the  name 
is  metaphorically  apropos  to  the  whole  family  of  'isms,  either  individually, 
or  as  a  collective  noun." 

"But  I  do  not  yet  quite  understand,"  said  I,  "about  the  taxes  which 
the  people  of  those  newspapers  are  trying  to  have  abolished;  is  it  the  very 
rich  people,  who  have  so  much  taxes  to  pay,  that  thus  desire  to  abolish 
taxation?" 

"One  would  think  so,  but  strange  to  say  it  is  not  they  that  are  making 
the  row." 

"It  is,  then,"  said  I,  "that  these  poor  people  of  the  family  of  foreign 
'isms,  object  to  the  rich  people  of  America  paying  taxes  to  the  American 
Government." 

"That's  about  the  way  the  land  lies." 

"Wishing,"  said  I,  "to  understand  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  may  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  what  it  is  that  the  government  does  with  the  money  of  taxes, 
the  which  is  so  objectionable  to  those  people  who  wish  to  abolish  the 
taxes?" 

"What  the  government  does  with  the  money  of  taxes  ?  Why,  bless 
you,  man,  taxes  do  everything;  make  roads,  and  pave  streets,  build 
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bridges,  and  ships,  and  all  public  works,  maintains  free  schools  and 
universities  and  asylums  for  the  insane  and  the  idiots,  asylums  and  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  maintain  hospitals  and  alms  houses, 
support  the  post  office  service,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  distribute  the  best  seeds  for  the  farmers,  improve 
rivers  and  harbors,  appropriate  money  for  great  enterprises  of  general  bene- 
fit, maintain  an  army  and  civil  service  for  the  protection  of  the  people;  and 
a  thousand  of  other  beneficiary  things,  which  I  can't  name  on  such  short 
notice." 

After  which  he  said:  "We  are  not  entirely  unappreciated,  though,  by 
other  nations.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  speech  in  Reichstag  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1882,  said  to  Germany:  'The  success  of  the  United  States  in  material  de- 
velopment is  the  most  illustrious  of  modern  times.  The  American  nation  has  not 
only  successfully  borne  and  suppressed  the  most  gigantic  aud  expensive  war  of 
all  history,  but  immediately  afterwards  disbanded  its  ar?ny,  found  employment 
for  all  its  soldiers  and  marines,  paid  most  of  its  debt,  given  labor  and  homes  to 
all  the  unemployed  of  Europe  as  fast  as  they  could  arrive  in  its  territory,  and, 
still,  by  a  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  perceived,  much  less  felt.'  " 

Whereupon,  being  quite  dazed  with  the  wonder  of  such  a  government, 
I  said  to  him: 

"Why,  then,  do  those  people  for  whom  taxes  do  so  much, — why  do 
they,  I  say,  desire  to  destroy  the  system  of  taxation?" 

"Too  hard  a  nut  for  my  teeth,  Roliff,  ask  me  something  easy." 
Saying  which,  he  took  his  feet  down  from  the  table,  and  further  said: 
"Come  in,  Charie." 

And  I  beheld  Miss  Carrington  to  be  standing  in  the  door,  with  a  sweet 
shyness  in  the  face  of  her,  to  which  I  could  but  once  raise  my  eyes,  because 
of  the  mighty  tumult  in  my  bosom.  And  I  cared  no  whit  for  the  taxes, 
as  likewise  was  I  in  that  moment  thus  quickly  made  willing  to  embrace 
any  form  of  government,  if  so  be  that  she  were  it. 

In  this  way  did  the  days  succeed  each  other,  drummed  in  and  drummed 
out  by  the  beating  of  the  heart  in  my  bosom.  If  I  saw  her  alone,  I  had  not 
voice  to  tell  her  my  passion,  nor  dared  I  to  so  do  because  of  the  shyness 
which  had  come  upon  her  albeit  she  was  more  to  my  desire  because  of  it; 
which  likewise  filled  me  with  a  great  fear.  Whereupon,  when  the  evening 
had  come  which  preceeded  that  day  upon  which  Mt  Vernon  Carrington 
and  I  were  to  start  from  the  house  of  Dr.  Follard,  she  handed  to  me  a  little 
book  that  was  clasped  with  a  hasp  of  silver,  in  which  she  asked  me  to  write 
my  name;  and  which  I  found  upon  opening  it  to  contain  many  other  names, 
as  likewise  much  versifying.  Whereat  I  selected  a  page  upon  which  was 
no  writing,  and  I  composed  two  lines,  which  I  wrote  upon  it,  thus: 
"I  cannot  make  speech  unto  thee 
Of  the  worship  that  burneth  in  me." 

To  the  which  I  appended  my  name  in  full,  James  William  Roliff  ;  and 
left  it  upon  the  table  in  my  room. 

I  arose  very  early  when  it  was  the  day  for  us  to  depart,  hoping  that 
Miss  Carrington  would  walk  in  the  garden,  and  I  might  see  her,  which  I 
did,  and  I  hastened  thither  where  she  was. 

I  saw  that  she  was  paler  of  the  face  than  was  her  wont  to  be,  for  the 
which  I  was  sorrowful,  albeit  a  new  tenderness  arose  in  my  heart  because 
of  it.  I  likewise  apologized  for  my  intrusiveness,  saying  therefor,  that  I 
had  wanted  to  bid  her  good  bye  alone ;  and  I  noticed  at  my  words  a  faint 
tinge  of  pretty  colbr  to  steal  into  her  cheeks,  the  sight  of  which  dumbed  me, 
and  we  stood  with  a  great  silence  between  us,  until  she  broke  it,  by  saying 
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in  quite  a  gay  voice,  albeit  I  felt  the  gaity  to  be  forced,  because  of  the 
near  separation  with  her  brother,  she  said  to  me,  I  say,  in  quite  a  merry 
voice : 

"Are  you  going  to  give  me  a  tear,  to  keep  your  memory  green?" 

Beyond  us,  just  struck  by  the  first  sunbeams,  towered  loftily  the 
great  burnished  cross  of  a  church  upon  which  my  eyes  at  that  moment 
looked,  and  as  she  spoke,  there  broke  forth  a  chiming  of  many  bells; 
and  I,  seized  by  masterful  impulse,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
upon  me  before,  I  say,  stammering  nigh  incoherently  the  words,  I  said 
to  her: 

"No,  I'll  make  you  the  sign  of  the.  cross." 

Whereupon,  still  yet  in  the  seizure  of  that  masterful  impulse,  I  caught 
the  fair,  frightened  face  of  her  in  my  two  palms  and  I  kissed  her 
upon  the  forehead,  and  the  eyes  and  the  lips;  from  the  which  I  might 
have  forgot  for  the  space  of  a  moment  to  remove  my  own — it  being 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  my  lips  had  touched  the  lips  of  a  woman 
— I  might  have  forgot,  I  say,  but  that  Miss  Cadwallader  cried  out  to  us 

"Ah!  Theie." 

The  meaning  of  which  words  I  did  not  understand,  albeit  they 
overwhelmed  me  with  confusion,  as  likewise  at  the  same  time  I  heard 
the  vehicle  which  was  to  take  us  from  the  house  come  rattling  to  the 
gate  and  stop.  Quite  blinded  with  the  dizziness  of  the  masterful 
seizure  yet  upon  me,  as  likewise-  with  the  rashness  of  the  act,  which 
I  felt  must  forever  banish  me  from  the  presence  of  Miss  Carrington,  I 
whispered  to  her: 

"Forgive  me!" 

"And  hastened  to  where  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  was  whist- 
ling a  tune,  the  while  he  tossed  up  to  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  some 
articles  which  he  called  'grips,'  where  was  also  Miss  Cadwallader,  who 
had  gone  thither  by  a  shorter  way,  and  was  bandying  some  words  with 
the  driver. 

Dr.  Follard  stood  anear,  albeit  he  quickly  turned  away,  when  he 
had  shaken  hands  with  me  and  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington. 

In  the  mighty  city,  which  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington  told  me  was 
New  York,  the  which  he  said  we  would  'take  in'  before  we  started 
West.  I  recognized  no  whit  of  the  peaceful  hamlet  which  I  wot  of. 
In  this  mighty  city  I  became  startled  with  a  terrible  rumbling  above 
my  head,  which  I  ran  from  under,  to  find  myself  lost  among  the 
people. 

Which  possible  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington  had  foreseen,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  given  me  a  card  with  the  name  of  the  house  upon  it,  at  which 
we  had  left  the  'grips,' and  he  had  likewise  said  to  me  while  doing  so, 
that  if  I  should  get  separated  from  him,  I  was  to  call  one  of  the  drivers 
of  the  kind  of  vehicles  which  he  pointed  out  to  me,  and  tell  him  to 
drive  me  to  that  house.  So  that  I  felt  qnite  eas}^  of  mind,  albeit  I 
was  thus  separated  from  him,  and  lost  with  myself.  Being  thus  easy  of 
of  mind,  I  say,  I  wandered  on  a  great  way,  feeling  the  desire  upon 
me  to  be  alone,  I  came  to  a  most  beautiful  country  place  where 
were  many  flowers  and  trees,  and  a  green  floor  of  soft  grass,  as  also 
many  long  benches  to  sit  upon.  Whereupon,  being  warm,  and  some- 
what leg-weary  from  long  walking,  I  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches,  and 
soon  thereafter,  no  one  being  nigh,  I  stretched  myself  full  length  npon 
to  rest. 
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Scarce  was  it  that  I  had  closed  my  eyes  thereon,  before  I  felt  a 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  a  voice  was  saying  quite  authoritatively: 
"Up  wid  ye!    Yez  can't  shlape  in  the  pairk." 

At  the  which  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  beheld  a  large  man  of  the  nation- 
ality of  those  I  had  observed  to  wear  uniform,  and  who  stood  about  in 
many  places  of  the  city. 

At  the  speech  of  him  I  arose  and  stood  beside  him,  being  taller  than  he 
as  likewise  broader  of  the  shoulder,  albeit  he  was  a  large  man.  The  which 
he  observed,  with  a  glance  quite  admiring,  and  said  tome: 

"Yez  ar-to  belong  to  the  perlace  force,  ye'd — ye'd  make  sich  a  foine 
one." 

Which,  when  I  asked  what  it  was,  he  explained  to  me  adding  to  it 
thereafter: 

"Ye've  not  been  long  in  the  couuthrej7?" 

Which  I  answered  in  an  evasive  manner,  by  saying  that  I  had  not  yet 
taken  out  my  naturalization  papers.  At  which  he  smiled  a  good  natured 
smile,  and  said  to  me: 

"Yer  chances  on  the  perlace  are  all  the  better  for  that,  moind  yez. 
Phats  ye're  name  ?" 

"James  William  Roliff,"  said  I. 

"Och!    Mon,  thatsh  bod,  if  yez  iver  want  a  persition  on  the  farce." 

Whereupon  we  sat  together  upon  the  bench  and  talked  a  great  deal, 
during  which  time  I  became  much  inclined  to  him,  and  told  him  of  being 
upon  my  way  to  the  State  of  California,  where  I  had  never  been.  I  also 
expressed  some  surprise  that  he  should  have  so  American  a  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, with  so  distinct  a  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  language. 

At  the  which  he  laughed  nigh  to  choking,  and  said  to  me: 

"By  jolly,  if  the  Chief  of  Police  had  been  as  observing  as  you  are,  I 
wouldn't  have  stood  a  cent's  worth  of  show." 

I  looked  upon  him  in  the  greatest  amazement,  when  he  had  said  it,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I  was  past  speaking,  with  the  astonishment  he 
gave  me. 

Which  seeing,  he  said  to  me: 

"You  are  surprised  that  I  can  talk  in  two  languages  ?" 

And  I  observed  that  he  looked  carefully  about  us  before  that  he  said  it. 
And  I  said  to  him: 

"I  see,  sir,  that  you  were  onl}r  chaffing  me,  and  that  you  are  an 
American." 

All  of  which  he  acknowledged,  except  that  he  was  not  chaffing  me, 
but  that  he  spoke  the  Irish  language  all  the  time. 

"Why  sir,"  said  I,  "did  you  adopt  a  language  that  is  so  [much  less 
beautiful  than  your  own  ?"    To  the  which  I  added: 

"I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American." 

At  the  which  an  expression  of  much  seriousness  came  for  a  brief  space 
upon  his  countenance,  after  which  he  said: 

"I,  too,  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State 
to  which  you  are  now  on  your  way,  and  a  graduate  af  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School  in  San  Francisco,  the  city  where  I  was  born.  You  will  know  the 
school,  if  you  chance  to  pass  that  way,  by  the  large  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln that  stands  before  it.  Think  of  me  will  you,  if  you  happen  to  pass 
that  way  ?" 

But,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  thought  you  were  proud  that  you  were  an 
American  ?" 

"So  I  am." 
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"Why,  then  sir,  "said  I,  "do  you  speak  the  Irish  language  in  your 
own  land,  and  to  your  own  country  people?" 

At  the  which  he  smiled  upon  me  quite  blandly,  while  he  said, 

"Oh,  I  was  a  lazy  fellow, — never  hankered  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
manual  labor, — and  when  I  found  out  that  I  had  to  make  my  own  living 
I  wanted  to  be  a  policeman.  So  Igot  up  a  petition  a  yard  or  two  long, 
the  request  of  many  prominent  citizens  that  I  should  be  appointed — which 
I  presented  with  some  very  strong  recommendations  to  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners, but  it  wasn't  any  go,  and  work  was  staring  me  in  the  face. 

Just  about  that  time  I  met  Mr.  Frank  Pixley,  with  whom  I 
had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  way  I  could 
manage  to  get  on  the  police  force.  He  said  he  didn't,  unless  1  could  turn 
myself  into  an  Irishman,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash,  the  thought  took  posses- 
sion of  me.  I  got  a  map  of  Ireland  and  some  books,  and  posted  myself 
thoroughly  on  the  County  Tipperary  and  changed  my  name  which  was 
Munroe  Moore  to  Rory  O' Moore;  then  I  beat  the  blind  baggage  to  New 
York,  rowed  out  in  a  small  boat,  and  clambered  aboard  of  an  imigrant 
ship  that  was  just  landing  at  Castle  Garden;  and  with  the  aid  of  that  fine 
brogue,  I  got  myself  the  soft  racket  you  see  me  enjoying." 

He  lxughed  softly,  when  that  he  had  left  off  speaking,  and  beat  a 
tatoo  upon  the  bench  with  his  fingers. 

"But,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  do  not  yet  understand  why  an  American  should 
speak  the  Irish  language,  in  order  to  be  made  a  guardian  of  the  peace  in  an 
American  City." 

"Oh!    That's  because  you  haven't  been  here  long  enough.    So  long." 

After  which  he  turned  back,  having  stepped  a  few  paces  away  from 
me,  he  turned  back,  I  say,  and  further  said  to  me: 

"If  ever  you  give  me  away,  1 11  swear  3'our're  crazy." 

Whereupon  he  sauntered  leizurely  to  another  part  of  the  place,  where 
two  small  boys  were  in  a  scuffle,  which  he  disturbed,  by  taking  the  smaller 
of  them  by  the  collar  of  his  neck. 

Being  quite  rested  by  my  long  sit  upon  the  bench,  I  went  again  into 
the  thick  of  the  city,  where  I  walked  again  many  miles  in  one  direction, 
until  I  came  into  a  small  alley-way  which  was  quite  deserted,  albeit  I 
could  see  the  streams  of  people  upDii  the  streets  of  either  end  of  it;  as  like- 
wise I  beheld  in  a  window  quite  near  to  me  a  young  maid,  so  beautiful  and 
so  gauzily  appareled,  that  I  was  impelled  to  pause  a  space  and  stare  at  her. 
Whereupon  she  called  out  to  me: 

"Lost  anything,  gawky  ?  " 

At  which  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  shame  for  having  been  so 
impudent  as  to  stare  at  her,  which  I  had  done  quite  mechanically,  and  I 
hurried  away,  having  first  asked  her  pardon,  which  speech  she  did  not  re- 
ceive with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentlewoman,  but  did  laugh  at  me, 
which  plunged  me  the  deeper  into  confusion  and  shame.  From  which  I 
did  not  look  up,  until  some  paces  further,  I  was  confronted  by  two  men, 
one  of  whom  held  a  very  small  gun  at  full  cock,  quite  in  my  face,  while 
the  other  said  to  me: 

"Hand  out  y'r  ticker,  an'  y'r  hot  stuff!" 

I  told  him  I  had  neither  of  the  articles  upon  my  person  that  he  men- 
tioned.   Whereupon  the  other  one  said  to  him: 

"Go  through  'iin,  Billy,  'es  too  fine  a  gent  to  be  tellin'  the  truth." 

Whereat  I  told  them,  if  it  was  money  they  wanted  of  me,  that  I  had 
but  a  few  small  coins  about  me,  which  had  upon  them  the  likeness  of  king 
George.    Which  I  likewise  handed  to  them  the  while  I  spoke.  Upon 
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which  he  who  had  been  the  speaker,  made  a  low  whistle  and  said  to  the 
other  one: 

"  'Nother  English  title,  come  over  to  marry  a  'Merican  heiress." 

"Go  through 'im,  'fore  the  cop  gits  back  to  'is  beat,"  said  he  that 
held  the  small  gun  so  familiarly  nigh  to  my  countenance;  whereupon  the 
one  who  held  the  coins  of  mine,  slipped  them  into  his  pocket,  the  while  he 
made  a  most  polite  bow  to  me,  and  said  quite  humble-like, 

"Allow  me,  my  lord!" 

And  he  likewise,  to  my  great  humiliation,  began  to  feel  most 
dextrously  in  the  pockets  of  my  clothing.  Which  I  could  not  prevent 
because  of  the  bore  of  the  small  gun  that  was  so  familiarly  nigh  to  my 
countenance.  I. thought  the  young  maid  I  had  seen,  albeit  I  had  been 
rude  to  her,  might  call  upon  someone  to  forbid  this  indignity  to  me, 
which  she  did  not  do. 

Whereupon  I  struck  the  man  a  blow,  because  that  he  was  making 
into  the  pocket  of  my  waistcoat  where  was  the  roll  of  paper  slips  tthat 
Miss  Carrington  had  given  into  my  keeping,  the  which  had  been  the 
birthday  present  of  her  uncle  to  her. 

I  struck  him  a  blow,  I  say,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground  where  he 
lay  quite  still,  as  likewise  at  the  same  time  did  the  other  man  punch 
me  quite  severely  upon  the  head  with  the  small  gun,  which  staggered 
me,  somewhat  away  from  him,  so  that  before  he  could  punch  me 
upon  the  head  again,  two  men  in  the  uniform  which  I  recognized, 
came  running  to  the  place,  and  finding  but  myself  and  the  prostrate  man — 
he  that  had  punched  my  head  with  the  small  gun  having  disappeared — 
finding  but  us  two,  I  say,  I  was  immediately  arrested,  upon  the  charge  of 
'Salt  and  Battery,'  of  the  which  I  wot  not  anything  at  all,  and  likewise 
thought  exceeding  unfair,  so  that  I  was  sullen  enough  in  the  marching 
of  me  away,  which  one  of  the  men  did,  albeit  I  could  have  demolished 
him  with  one  blow  of  my  fist,  had  I  chosen  to  so  do. 

It  was  while  he  was  taking  me  whither  he  was  going,  that  we  met 
Mt.  Vernon  Carrington,  whom  I  hailed  with  exceeding  joy. 

He  looked  much  surprised,  the  while  he  exclaimed: 

'  'What  the  d  " 

Which  speech  he  did  not  finish,  because  that  he  stepped  up  to  the 
man  in  the  uniform  to  shake  hands  with  him,  as  likewise  to  call  him  by 
name,  by  which  I  observed  that  they  two  were  acquaintances,  and  was 
likewise  myself  introduced  by  name.  After  which  Mt  Vernon  Car- 
rington and  he  had  some  laughing  conversation,  which  my  politeness 
would  not  permit  me  to  hear,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  man  in  the 
uniform  apologized  to  me  and  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  took  me  into  one 
of  the  vehicles  and  told  the  driver  to  take  us  to  the  house  of  the  name 
on  the  card  which  he  had  given  to  me. 

I  had  no  more  desire  for  adventures  alone,  and  stayed  quite  close 
to  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  the  whole  of  our  trip  across  the  great  conti- 
nent of  America,  which  journey  we  made  in  the  steam  cars,  and  which 
filled  me  more  and  more  with  the  awe  of  progress.  On  the  sixth  day 
we  stopped  at  a  small  city  calied  Tulare,  where  later  we  took  a 
vehicle  to  convey  us  to  the  place  of  the  friend  of  Mt  Vernon  Carring- 
ton, whither  we  arrived  in  the  night,  and  I  was  introduced  to  the 
friend  who  was  by  the  name  of  Berry,  as  was  also  two  brothers  of  him 
whose  christian  names  I  soon  observed  to  be  Stockton  and  John,  which 
they  called  each  other.  I  was  much  pleased  with  these  men,  and  arose 
by  time  in  the  morning,  albeit  I  found  the  breakfast  was  upon  the  table 
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when  I  did,  the  which  I  observed  was  served  in  a  house  upon  wheels, 
and  was  likewise  prepared  by  a  small  yellow  man  with  queer  eyes, 
who  was  bald  upon  the  entire  head,  save  that  he  had  a  long  braid  of  jet  black 
hair  wound  about  the  crown  of  it.  His  apparel  was  likewise  of  very 
strange  pattern  very  loose  in  the  legs. 

So  strange  to  me  was  the  strange,  small  yellow  man,  that  I  scarce 
made  my  meal  for  the  studying  him.  Even  more  surprised  was  I 
with  the  sight  of  the  field  of  wheat  upon  which  I  looked;  I  could  see  no 
beginning  nor  end  nor  side  of  it.  Such  yellow — such  gold-yellow  wheat! 
A  whole  world  of  it.  I  said  to  Mr.  Berry  that  he  must  need  have  a  thousand 
men  to  reap  it,  and  I  asked  him  for  a  reap  hook,  that  I  might  begin. 

At  the  which  he  looked  quite  inquiringly  at  Mt  Vernon  Carrington, 
who  said  to  me: 

"Come  and  see  the  sort  of  reap  hooks  they  use  in  this  country." 

Whereat  he  took  me  to  a  something  upon  great  wheels,  which  I  took 
to  be  some  other  fashion  of  steam  car,  and  he  said: 

This  is  the  sort  of  reap  hook  they  use  here,  it's  called  a  harvester,  and 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Berry  himself;"  at  which  I  looked  upon  the  man,  who 
was  then  approaching,  I  looked  upon  him,  I  say,  with  great  reverence. 
Which  was  greatly  increased  when  the  huge  machine,  upon  which  Mt  Ver- 
non Carrington  and  Mr.  Berry  had  mounted,  when  it  began,  I  say,  to  puff 
steam  and  to  move  along  with  great  rapidity,  and  I  observed  a  mighty 
swath  full  forty  feet  in  the  width,  left  shorn  where  it  passed. 

Greater  and  greater  grew  my  amazement  when  I  saw  no  straw  to 
fall  from  it,  but  instead  thereof,  at  intervals  of  space  quite  regular,  would 
drop  from  the  back  of  it  three  bags  of  threshed  wheat,  each  of  which  was 
sewed  straight  across  the  top,  and  had  small  ears  made  of  the  two  corners 
of  the  seam. 

A  man  with  a  most  curious  wagon  called  to  me  to  'come  on'  which  I 
did,  and  we  followed,  to  gather  up  the  bags  of  wheat;  from  this  man  I 
learned  that  the  straw  which  was  cut  was  fed  into  the  engine  for  fuel,  which 
I  afterwards  learned  to  do. 

I  thought  of  the  small  patch  of  wheat  which  was  always  grown  by  the 
well-to-do  people,  for  the  wheaten  bread  which  was  eaten  upon  Sundays,  as 
likewise  the  sickle,  with  which  I  had  earned  three  shillings  the 
week  for  the  cutting  it, — when  that  .1  had  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  the 
privilege,  and  my  head  was  nigh  to  bursting  with  this  mighty  change; 
I  could  only  say  to  myself: 

"Yea!    Yea!  Yea!" 

They  called  the  men  who  ran  the  great  machine,  which  was  called  a 
'harvester' — the}-  called  us,  I  say,  the  'crew',  which  name  I  before  had 
thought  was  applied  only  to  the  men  who  did  the  running  of  ships  and 
boats.  There  were  also  many  other  machines  for  cutting  the  wonderful 
wheat,  which  in  many  places  was  higher  than  my  head — albeit  I  am,  as  I 
have  said,  a  tall  man.    Goodman  Follard  used  often  to  say  to  me: 

"Never  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  !" 

Which  I  thought  superfluous  advise,  inasmuch  as  no  man  would  ever 
be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  do  that.  But  here  was  my  theory  disproved,  as 
likewise  the  folly  of  the  advice  of  goodman  Follard ;  because  that  these 
great  machines  which  were  used  to  cut  the  wonderful  gold  yellow  wheat, 
which  likewise  were  called  'headers',  were,  I  say,  'put  before  the  horse', — six 
horses  being  harnessed  abreast  to  the  hinder  part  of  them.  All  of  which  were 
steered  by  a  man  who  sat  astride  of  a  handle  that  was  yet  behind  the  horses 
by  the  moving  of  which  he  turned  the  ponderous  machine  whithersoever  he 
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would.  The  men  who  worked  with  the  running  of  those  machines  were 
likewise  called  'crews',  as  also  were  the  men  who  operated  upon  the 
machines  he  called  threshers,  each  of  which  I  first  took  to  be  a  large  steam 
manufactory,  the  which,  when  I  had  asked  one  of  our  crew  if  the  steam 
factories  of  this  country  were  also  upon  wheels  like  to  our  harvester,  set 
him  to  laughing  most  uproarously,  after  which  he  called  me  a  'tender-foot'. 
The  name  was  continually  put  upon  me  thereafter,  by  the  crew,  albeit 
I  was  not  at  all  tender  of  the  feet;  as  likewise  did  they  p\a.y  many  tricks 
upon  me,  being  as  they  were,  a  merry  set  of  fellows. 

It  was  upon  a  morning  of  July,  that  one  of  them  asked  of  me  if  I  were 
going  to  celebrate  to-morrow.    At  the  which  I  replied  to  him: 

"Celebrate  what?" 

"The 'Merican  Eagle,  of  course,"  said  he,  "what  else  would  a  body 
celebrate  on  the  fourth  of  July  ?" 

To  the  which  I  made  no  reply,  but  sought  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  who 
explained  to  me  that  it  was  the  birthday  of  our  country  as  likewise  all  about 
the  manner  of  celebrating  it;*  and  again  did  I  feel  that  stirring  of  the  soul 
within  me. 

He  likewise  said  to  me  that  'the  boys',  which  was  what  he  called  our 
crew,  were  going  to  lay  over  on  the  third  instead  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
because  that  something  was  broken  about  the  harvester,  and  have  a  sort  of  a 
stag  celebration.  Whereat  at  I  asked  him  if  any  of  them  had  killed  a  male 
deer,  with  which  to  celebrate.  At  the  which  he  puckered  up  the  counten- 
ance of  him,  like  to  a  spasm,  before  explaining  to  me  that  they  called  it 
that  kind  of  a  celebration  because  there  would  be  none  but  men  attend  it. 
Also  he  asked  me  if  I  could  not  get  up  an  inspiration  and  write  a  poem 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  as  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  boys  to  recite 
one,  and  would  like  something  new;  which  I  did,  working  upon  it  most 
assiduously,  albeit  it  was  a  late  hour  of  the  night  when  I  had  done,  inas- 
much as  I  could  not  begin  upon  it  until  after  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal. 
Whereupon  when  in  the  morning  I  showed  it  to  Mt  Vernon  Carrington,  he 
said  it  was  the  'regular  Fourth  of  July  stuff',  which  made  me  quite  happy; 
albeit  one  of  the  crew,  who  was  a  laughing  fellow,  turned  a  summersault, 
and  begged  that  the  poem  be  read  before  we  began  the  celebration,  which 
he  did  in  this  wise: 

THE  CROWNING  OF  LIBERTY. 
She  came  on  that  immortal  morn, 

A  hundred  years  and  more  ago — 
Fair  Libert}?,  bowed  'neath  the  scorn 

That  wrought  a  suffering  people's  woe. 

Upon  her  round,  white  arms  she  wore 

The  shackles  forged  by  tyrant  art, 
Her  shining  robe  was  stained  with  gore — 

The  life-blood  of  a  loyal  heart. 

She  spoke,  and  in  her  pleading  tones 

A  voice  came  ringing  o'er  the  sea 
From  fallen  Roma's  crumbling  thrones, 

From  graves  of  old  Thermopylae. 

The  listening  breezes  heard  her  plea, 

They  told  it  to  the  summer  morn, 
'Twas  whispered  by  each  forest  tree, 

Each  green  blade  of  the  rustling  corn. 
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'Twas  murmured  by  the  brooklet's  waves; 

The  echoing  mountains  caught  the  cry 
And  flung  it  back  to  ocean's  caves, — 

The  ocean  rolled  it  to  the  sky. 

Our  patriot  sires — that  grand  old  band — 

Had  met  in  troubled  council  throng, 
If  that  they  might,  to  quench  the  brand, 

Where  smouldering  burned  a  nation's  wrong. 

They  heard  fair  Liberty's  appeal, 

They  gazed  upon  her  matchless  form ; 
Each  faltering  nerve  grew  firm  as  steel, 

Each  breast  was  bared  to  meet  the  storm. 

A  moment  low  those  stern  heads  bowed 

In  solemn,  silent  awe  of  prayer, 
And  then  a  wild  shout,  long  and  loud, 

Burst  out  upon  the  quivering  air. 

The  spirit  roused  would  sleep  no  more, 

And  each  in  turn,  on  bended  knee, 
With  brow  uncovered,  reverent  swore 

Eternal  faith  to  Liberty  ! 

Her  torn  and  bleeding  feet  they  dressed 

In  sandals  wrought  of  maiden  gold, 
Into  her  trembling  hand  they  pressed 

The  scepter  from  a  Monarch's  hold. 

They  broke  the  fetters  that  had  led 

Her  captive  in  their  cruel  scars, 
And  bound  upon  her  regal  head 

A  flashing  coronet  of  stars. 

Their  fortunes,  lives,  their  all  alone, 

They  fastened  with  her  mantle's  sheen ; 
Gave  her  their  "proud  hearts  for  a  throne, 

And  Liberty  was  crowned  our  queen. 

******** 
The  deed  a  world  then  laughed  to  mock 

Has  swept  in  Majesty  of  State, 
Erom  Massachusetts'  Plymouth  Rock 

To  California's  Golden  Gate — 

Her  heritage  from  sea  to  sea, 

A  land  that  owns  no  craven's  right, 
Where  but  to  breathe  is  to  be  free, 

And  this*  the  symbol  of  her  might. 

~*Flag. 

After  which  the  crew  tapped  three  kegs  of  a  dark,  foamy  liquid,  which 
they  called  lager,  and  became  very  hilarious  in  the  celebration,  which  I 
observed  consisted  the  mostly  in  drinking  toasts  to  the  Ameracan  Eagle,  in 
the  which  I  did  not  join,  albeit  I  desired  to  show  my  patriotism  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  them,  I  did  not  join,  I  say,  because  of  the  bitterness  in  my 
mouth  of  the  liquid  they  used. 
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After  that  they  had  celebrated  until  quite  one  o'clock  of  the  day,  they 
all — save  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  and  I,  and  Mr.  Berry,  who  was  not  there, 
but  had  gone  to  the  town  quite  early  in  the  morning  to  have  the  breakage 
of  the  harvester  repaired — they  all,  I  say,  fell  asleep,  lying  them  about  in 
various  places,  wherever  it  happened  that  a  shade  was  large  enough  to  shel- 
ter a  man  from  the  hot  sun. 

"Do  all  the  people  in  the  United  States,"  said  I  to  Mt  Vernon  Carring- 
ton, "do  they  all  celebrate  the  American  Eagle  in  this  wise  ?" 

At  the  which  he  looked  at  me  with  a  most  peculiar  expression  of  the 
countenance,  and  he  said  to  me: 

"Roliff,  the  genuine  celebration  will  come  off  to-morrow,  because  ihis 
is  Sunday,  let's  go  to  the  city  to-night,  and  take  it  in,  we've  earned  a 
holiday." 

I  was  quite  pleased  with  the  proposal  which  he  made,  albeit  I  asked 
him  if  it  would  be  the  right  thing  to  leave  Mr.  Berry  with  no  one  to  run  the 
engine  of  the  great  machine;  to  the  which  he  replied  to  me  that  Mr.  Berry 
himself  would  run  it,  of  the  which  he  had  already  spoken  to  him,  as  like- 
wise for  a  man  to  take  my  place  two  days,  until  that  we  should  return;  all 
of  which  he  had  fore-spoken  in  the  case  that  we  should  so  desire  to  do.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  notion,  and  began  to  arouse  one  of  the  men  to 
drive  us  to  the  town,  which  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  had  told  me  to  do, 
because  that  we  had  not  any  time  to  lose,  but  whom  I  found  to  be  a  hard 
sleeper,  and  exceeding  difficult  to  awaken,  albeit  I  shook  him  quite  decid- 
edly at  the  first. 

I  had,  in  the  pockets  of  my  clothes,  seventy  dollars,  which  Mr.  Berry 
had  paid  to  me  on  the  day  before,  as  likewse  had  he  paid  to  Mt  Vernon 
Carrington  the  larger  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  he  having 
had  the  wages  raised  for  him  to  eight  dollars  the  day,  because  that  he  was 
so  expert  an  engineer  and  withal  so  quick  in  the  handling  and  moving  of 
the  machine. 

I  quite  held  my  breath,  when  the  seventy  dollars  were  handed  to  me; 
I  had  never  had  so  much  money,  had  it  all  been  put  together,  as  this.  Nor 
scarce  yet  could  I  realize  this  mighty  change  in  the  wages  of  the  poor  man. 
Seventy  dollars  board-wages  paid  to  me  for  thirty  days  labor, — to  me,  who 
had  never  received  for  the  hardest  working  but  two  shillings  the  week. 
And  moreover  was  I  permitted  to  select  the  pattern  of  my  garments,  and 
the  material  thereof,  even  though  I  likened  the  fashion  of  them  unto  the 
wardrobe  of  the  President  of  the  great  United  States,  or  unto  the  fashion  of 
the  garments  of  a  prince,  if  I  so  should  choose,  and  there  was  no  Selectman, 
in  all  the  land  to  report  on  me,  and  forbid  to  me  the  wearing  of  it. 

And  was  I  not  likewise  called  'Mr.'?  Aye,  by  the  same  title  as  was 
the  President  of  the  great  government.  Verily,  I  say,  I  scarce  could  yet 
realize  the  mighty  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  position  and  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  man,  in  the  short  space  of  an  hundred  years.  So 
much  so  was  I  impressed  with  the  wonder  of  it  and  the  pleasure  which  it 
gave  me,  that  I  could  not  go  too  fast  to  get  me  to  the  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  so  good  and  glorious  a  government;  I  could  not  go  too  fast,  I 
say,  albeit  I  was  much  concerned  for  the  poor  beasts  which  Barney 
Vinden — which  was  the  name  of  him  that  drove  for  us, — which  he,  I  say, 
kept  lashed  into  a  mad  gallop  nigh  the  whole  way,  albeit  it  was  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Liking  not  to  carry  so  much  money  on  my  person  as  that  which  I  had, 
being  the  seventy  dollars,  I  gave  it  to  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  to  carry  for 
me,  inasmuch  as  he  carried  his  much  larger  sum  with  no  apparent  thought 
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of  it  whatsoever,  while  I  must  need  have  been  ever  placing  m)'  hand  upon 
the  pocket  which  contained  mine,  to  see  if  it  were  yet  safe,  and  thereby- 
attracting  the  eyes  of  dishonest  persons,  if  so  be  that  we  had  fallen  among 
such.  Liking  not,  I  say,  to  carry  so  great  a  deal  of  money,  I  gave  it  to  Mt 
Vernon  Carrington,  when  that  we  had  reached  the  town,  which  I  thereupon 
found  to  be  not  the  city  where  unto  we  would  go  to  see  the  celebration  on 
the  morrow,  but  the  place  whereat  we  would  "take  the  train"  he  said,  albeit 
I  observed  that  it  was  the  train  that  took  us  instead,  which  minded  me  of 
the  great  harvester.  It  was  at  this  place  that  I  learned  the  thing  about  the 
mode  of  travelling  which  surprised  me,  which  was  that  these  'flying 
machines'  which  they  called  'cars',  'the  train'  and  other  appellations,  were 
not  the  property  of  the  government;  it  had  not  occurred  to  me,  so  befuddled 
was  my  brain  with  the  whirl  of  things,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me,  I  say, 
that  these  mighty  vehicles,  drawn  by  fire,  and  swift-rushing  as  the  light- 
ning of  heaven,  could  be  the  property  of  private  individuals;  not,  I  say 
until  I  saw  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  purchase  two  bits  of  pasteboard  which 
were  laid  upon  a  small  shelf  upon  which  rested  a  half  rounded  hole  in  the 
wall,  the  which  when  I  had  asked  him  what  they  were,  he  told  me  were 
out  tickets  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  then,  I  say,  that  I  learned  that  we 
were  going  to  that  city,  to  which  I  had  alluded  in  my  poem;  as  likewise 
that  he  had  purchased  tickets  in  the  like  manner  for  us  all  the  distance 
since  leaving  the  house  of  Dr.  Follard ;  the  money  for  which  in  repayment  he 
refused  to  take  from  me,  albeit  I  insisted  that  he  should  so  do. 

When  that  we  were  approaching  the  city  upon  the  great  float- 
ing drawing  room,  which  had  been  the  last  manner  of  conveyance  of 
our  journey  thither,  the  sight  of  it  made  a  most  wierd  impression  upon 
the  brain  of  me,  being  in  the  night  as  it  was.  Mt.  Vernon  Carring- 
ton and  I  sat  together  by  the  side  of  the  railing  which  surrounded  the 
veranda  of  the  great  floating  drawing  room,  we  sat,  I  say,  in  the 
forward  of  it,  watching  the  city  which  we  approached.  It  loomed 
before  us,  a  sombre  wall,  with  myriads  of  lights  hung  upon  it,  which 
shone  also  down  into  the  water,  making  thereby  long  pillars  of  red 
and  green,  upon  which  I  could  have  thought  the  city  to  stand;  while 
at  the  foot  of  the  sombre,  many  lighted  wall,  and  to  the  left  of  our 
approach,  a  forest  of  dismantled  masts,  which  Mt  Vernon  Carring- 
ton told  me  was  the  shipping  of  all  the  world — stood,  I  say,  gray  and 
ghastly  in  the  paleness  of  the  setting  moon  like  to  some  very  old 
deadening.  Anon,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  city,  strange,  sparkling  streams 
of  fire  would  rise  from  it  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  and  out 
of  which  a  meteor  would  evolve,  and  then  burst  into  many  fragments 
of  many  colored  lights,  that  all  fell  slowly  downward.  All  of  which 
made  an  awsome  impression  upon  me,  which  was  likewise  most  abruptly 
dispelled  when  that  we  had  stepped  forth  upon  the  city  shore. 

So  terrible  indeed  was  the  shouting  of  tongues  that  I  had  much 
dread  upon  me  of  another  riot;  but  which  I  soon  discovered  to  be  quite 
the  contrary  of  my  thoughts,  inasmuch  as  this  mob  of  men  were  all  bent 
upon  doing  us  honor,  each  a  vieing  with  the  other  to  get  to  carry  our 
small  luggage,  and  to  put  us  into  his  carriage;  which  I  thought  a  most 
graceful  hospitality  for  the  city  to  extend.  And  I  much  wondered  why 
Mt  Vernon  Carrington  took  no  notice  of  any  member  of  this  hospitable 
committee,  which  I  thought  a  most  rude  action — but  stepped,  I  say, 
into  a  long,  low  vehicle  which  had  a  fence  around  it,  and  which  I 
observed  to  have  neither  horses  nor  engine  with  which  to  propel  it, 
but  started  with  the  ringing  of  a  small  bell.    Which  started  likewise  so 
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swiftly,  and  with  so  gliding  a  motion,  that  I  had  a  most  strange  feeling 
in  the  chest. 

Whiles  that  I  was  pondering  upon  this  new  vehicle,  as  likewise 
wrestling  with  the  curiousness  in  my  chest,  a  man  who  had  upon  him  a 
smart  uniform  came  to  me  where  I  sat  very  closely  to  the  side  of  Mt 
Vernon  Carrington,  he  came,  I  say,  and  stood  before  me,  reaching 
forth  his  hand,  which  I  not  having  acquaintance  with  him  did  not 
shake,  because  that  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  had  told  me  to  be  shy  of 
strange  men  who  might  pretend  acquaintance  with  me.  At  the  same 
time  I  observed  Mt  Vernon  Carringfon  to  hold  up  a  small  coin,  as  like- 
wise two  fingers  of  the  hand;  he  held  up  the  coin,  I  say,  which  the 
man  took  and  immediately  thereafter  took  from  his  breast  a  small  gun, 
much  smaller  and  of  a  different  pattern  to  that  which  had  punched  my 
head  in  the  New  York  alley — taking  it  from  his  breast,  I  say,  he 
snapped  it  twice,  directly  in  the  face  of  Mt  Vernon  Carrington. 
Whereupon  I  arose,  to  take  him  by  the  collar  of  his  neck,  but  upon 
the  instant  the  vehicle  stopped  and  I  was  precipitated  upon  the  floor 
of  it,  where  I  lay  at  the  full  length  of  me,  whiles  he  whom  I  had 
arisen  to  take  by  the  collar  of  his  neck  assisted  me  to  arise  and  re- 
seat ni3'self;  saying  also  the  while  he  did  it: 

"Too   much  Fourth!" 

I  was  greatly  chagrined,  and  I  hardly  durst  look  up,  because  of 
the  humiliation  upon  me. 

When  that  we  had  sought  our  hotel,  it  being  yet  early  of  the 
evening,  Mt  Vernon  Carrington  proposed  to  me  that  we  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Nationalists,  which  he  said  would  be  held  but  a  few 
blocks  away;  which  we  did.  T  was  much  exercised  in  my  mind 
by  the  great  speeches  of  the  great  things  which  they  were  going  to 
do;  from  which  I  could  only  glean  the  intelligence — being  slow  of  the 
mind — I  could  only  understand,  I  say,  that  those  numerous  people 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  were  going 
to  change  it  into  one  in  which  there  would  be  no  poor  people,  and 
nobody  would  have  to  work  very  ninch,  and  all  would  have  to  work 
a  little,  which  would  be  the  same  number  of  hours  for  each,  and 
nobody  would  be  any  greater  than  anybody  else,  or  could  have  any 
more  of  anything  than  his  neighbor  could  have,  because  that  the 
government  would  provide  all  things  for  all  people,  even  to  the  manner 
of  their  labor,  and  their  position  in  the  world.  And  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  prisons,  nor  officers  of  the  law,  because  that  all  people 
would  be  good,  and  generous  and  industrious,  and  noble-hearted. 
Whereat  I  fell  to  wondering  what  manner  of  laws  they  could  make,  by 
which  they  could  compel  all  people  to  be  born  with  the  same  dimensions 
of  brain,  as  likewise  all  good,  like  to  little  lambkins,  which  they 
must  needs  be,  to  compose  so  vast  an  elemosinary  Institution  of  Govern- 
ment, or,  otherwise,  what  strenuous  laws  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
in  leash  the  individualisms  and  ambitions  of  men.  But  one  who  was  an 
editor  of  a  paper,  arose  in  the  midst  of  my  thinking,  as  if  in  answer  to 
it,  and  he  propounded  a  paradox,  in  this  wise: 

"The  work  of  an  astronomer  is  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $10,000  a 
year;  the  work  of  a  scavenger  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $300  a  year.  The 
work  of  an  astronomer  contributes  to  the  knowledge  and  intellectuality  of 
man;  the  work  of  the  scavenger  contributes  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
man. 
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Without  the  knowledge  of  the  astronomer  man  would  be  less  intellec- 
tual, less  wise;  without  the  work  of  the  scavenger,  man  would  die  from 
disease.    Which  of  the  two,  then,  is  the  most  useful  member  of  society?" 

Saying  which,  he  paused,  and  looked  about  upon  the  company,  who 
began  a  great  clapping  of  hands,  and  likewise  did  man}-  voices  cry  out, 
"the  scavenger!"    "The  scavenger!" 

Whereupon  the  editor  who  had  propounded  the  paradox,  smiled  quite 
graciously  upon  them,   and  he  proceeded  further  to  speak  in  these  words: 

'  'The  free-thinkers  have  dethroned  the  heavenly  father  in  the  shape  of 
a  God,  it  remains  for  the  free-actors  now,  to  dethrone  the  earthly  father  in 
the  shape  of  a  government." 

At  the  which  I  could  but  bow  my  head  in  prayer  for  the  soul  of  him, 
because  of  the  great  sacrilege  he  had  uttered,  albeit  the  walls  were  nigh 
shaken  with  the  clapping  of  hands  and  the  stamping  of  feet. 

After  that  we  had  departed  from  the  place,  I  asked  quite  dejectedly  of 
Mt  Vernon  Carrington  if  those  people  represented  the  capital  and  the  law 
making  of  the  great  United  States  Government. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "yes;  the  taxes  on  capital  educated  them,  and  is  edu- 
cating their  children ;  the  taxes  on  capital  is  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment which  gives  them  freedom  to  make  public  speeches  in  its  dishonor, — 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the}-  represent  capital  and  government,  and  every- 
thing else. 

The  highest  civilization  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  christanity, — or 
christanity  is  the  result  of  the  highest  civilization.  In  either  of  which 
cases  Christianity  must  be  a  benificent  thing;  but  these  representatives, 
these  'free  actors'  are  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  in  order  to  destroy 
the  one  would  annihilate  both.  They  have  'dethroned  God,' you  see,  and 
have  now  only  to  knock  the  props  from  under  the  government." 

"But,"  said  I,  "I  cannot  understand  how  these  representatives  of  capi- 
tal and  government,  and  Christianity,  intend  to  bring  about  so  wonderful  an 
equalization  of  wealth  and  labor  and  intellect.  I  am  befuddled  with  the 
speechifying  about  the  great  result;  so  mnch  so  am  I,  that  I  cannot, — albeit 
it  appears  to  me  a  most  great  and  humanitarian  result, — I  cannot  under- 
stand, I  say,  the  how  of  the  beginning  of  its  accomplishment." 

"Very  strange,  Roliff, "  he  answered  me,  "that  you  who  have  been 
asleep  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  or  so,  can't  understand  the  how  of  it, 
when  the  widest  awake  thinkers  for  two  thousand  years  have  been  trying 
to  find  it  out. " 

"Why  sir,"  said  I  to  him,  "you  astonish  me  !  This  theory  of  Nation- 
alism is  a  very  new  thing; — so  new  that  the  seams  of  it  are  not  shiny  yet. 
How  then  could  people  have  tried  to  bring  it  about  two  thousand  years 
ago?" 

"My  dear  Roliff,  several  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  there 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  this  round,  revolving  earth,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Plato,  who  don't  seem  to  have  had  any  christian  name — probably  because 
Christianity  was  then  an  unknown  quantity — and  this  man  Plato  wrote  a 
novel  which  is  now  called  'Plato's  Republic',  (I  don't  know  what  he  called 
it)  and  in  this  novel  he  wrote  the  principles  of  Nationalism;  the  frame  work 
of  his  imaginary  republic,  the  modern  Nationalist  has  not  very  greatly 
changed.  And  since  human  kind  has  been  so  very  same  from  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  there  were  meetings  held  by  people  of 
advanced  ideas,  and  men  who  left  their  work  and  went  gadding  about  the 
streets  of  Athens  making  such  flowery  speeches  that  their  followers  believed 
they  would  live  to  become  members  of  the  perfect  republic.    But  they 
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surely  didn't  find  out  the  how.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  later  there 
was  another  man,  around  on  the  same  side  of  the  earth,  by  the  name  of 
Aristophanes,  who  was  an  Athenian  too,  and  didn't  have  any  christian 
name  to  speak  of.  He  made  up,  in  the  shape  of  a  somewhat  unmentionable 
comedy,  a  common-community,  co-operative  government,  so  nearly  like  the 
Nationalists  ideal,  of  perfection,  that  comparison  would  tempt  a  heretic  to 
suspect  them  of  being  twins; — except  that  Aristophanes'  government,  while 
it  just  as  completely  knocked  the  individuality  out  of  everybody,  and  made 
its  people  equally  as  gregarious,  was  the  more  just  and  further  reaching  in 
its  correction  of  destructive  and  demoralizing  competition; — his  government 
not  only  provided  common  eating  houses,  common  distribution  of  goods  and 
chattels,  and  equal  hours  and  years  of  compulsory  labor,  but  it  compelled 
an  equal  distribution  of  marriage  favors;  compelled  the  young  and  strong 
and  smart  woman  to  'divy'  husbands  with  the  ugly  and  sick  and  old  and 
foolish  ones.  And  I'll  warrant  you,  that  there  were  Athenians  (they  may 
have  been  mostl}r  women)  who  rallied  around  the  ideal  of  Aristophanes, 
and  spoke  in  blossoming  rhetoric  of  the  realization  of  it.  But  they  didn't 
evolve  the  how  to  bring  it  about. 

"Somewhere  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  an  Englishman 
by  the  name  and  title  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  made  another  government  of 
precisely  the  same  kind,  which  he  called  'Utopia.'  But  he,  too,  failed  to 
make  known  the  manner  of  bringing  it  about,  and  again  the  people  couldn't 
find  out  the  'how'. 

'  About  twenty  years  after  you  went  into  that  cave  to  take  a  nap,  there 
was  born  in  the  Empire  of  France — also,  you  see,  on  the  yon  side  of  the 
globe — an  infant  that  was  named  Francois  Fourier.  The  French  boy  when 
he  became  a  man,  took  the  three  beautiful  governments  made  by  the  three 
other  men,  and  put  them  into  his  big  hash  bowl  and  chopped  them  all  up 
nice  and  fine  and  mixed  into  them  some  German  seasoning,  and  made  a 
great  mess  of  delicious  pottage,  for  the  discontented,  which  got  the  name  of 
Communism. 

"Then  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  is  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  of  which  fact 
I'm  very  glad, because  it  sort  of  equalizes  the  weight  on  the  sides  of  the  earth, 
— took  the  bowl  of  nice  pottage,  with  the  German  seasoning — or  mixed 
some  more  like  it,  of  his  own,  and  made  another  goose-quill  government, 
which  he  substituted  for  the  present  government  of  the  United  States;  the 
representatives  of  it  call  themselves  Nationalists. 

'  'You  will  observe,  my  dear  RolifF,  from  these  brief  remaks,  that  the 
old  man  Soloman  was  very  nearly  correct  in  his  surmises  about  new  things. 

"The  American  goose-quill  government  is  made,  and  the  teaching  and 
preaching  and  speeching  of  the  Nationalists  have  got  it,  theoretically,  into 
fine  running  order;  but  I  think  we'd  better  not  give  up  our  job  and  apply 
for  'credit  cards'  till  they've  demonstrated  the  practical  how  of  it.  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner's  good  enough  for  me." 

Whereat  he  began  to  hum  in  a  low,  melodious  voice,  which  minded 
me  much  of  that  of  his  sweet  sister  Charity,  he  began  to  sing,  I  say: 
"The  star  spangled  banner,  oh!  long  may  it  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

And  I  involuntarily  took  my  hat  from  my  head  while  he  sang. 

It  was  then  just  when  he  had  finished  the  lines,  a  bunch  of  Strange 
lightning  bugs  were  thrown  under  our  feet  and  began  to  jump  and  hop  and 
pop  and  crackle  fire  so  fiercely  that  I  likewise  began  to  jump  about  in  a 
most  lively  manner  to  avoid  their  striking  my  legs;  at  the  which  Mt  Ver- 
non Carrington  stopped  the  singing  and  began  to  laugh. 
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After  which  he  told  me  of  a  country  which  had  been  conquered  by  a 
man  whose  name  was  Pizzaro;  and  the  people  of  it  had  a  government 
which  provided  all  things  for  all  its  people,  even  to  the  proportioning  of 
their  victuals  and  labor  and  station  in  society;  and  there  could  be  no  compe- 
titions, and  no  man  could  have  anything  which  the  government  did  not  al- 
lot to  him.  Which  he  said  was  the  only  large  government  of  this  kind 
of  which  he  knew;  and  since  its  people  had  had  this  government  from  a  time 
so  long  ago  that  no  man  could  reckon  its  beginning,  and  had  never  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  crudest  form  of  civilization,  and  had  left  nothing  of  it 
all  for  us  to  emulate  except  its  roads,  which  were  much  better  than  ours, 
he  doubted  very  much,  he  said,  whether  a  government  that  made  automa- 
tons of  its  people  was  better  than  a  people  who  made  an  automation  of  their 
government. 

To  the  which  he  further  said:  ., 

"Resolving  our  sword  and  cannon- tried  government  into  this  goose- 
quill  one,  would  be  too  much  like  the  princess  who  traded  off  Aladdin's 
lamp  to  the  smart  old  peddler  who  went  about  crying:  'Who  wants  to 
trade  old  lamps  for  new  ones  ? '  and  for  my  part  I  fear  I'm  not  sufficiently 
regenerated  to  appreciate  the  'swop.'  For  instance,  when  I  work,  no  mat- 
ter whether  for  myself  or  for  someone  else,  I  work  for  all  I'm  worth; 
couldn't  possibly  make  myself  dawdle  all  day  over  a  job  that  I  could  do  in 
two  hours,  and  it  would  make  me  as  mad  as  all-fire  to  see  some  lazy  jacka- 
napes poking  along  in  the  next  corn  field,  just  hoeing  enough  to  kill  time 
till  his  'six  hours'  were  up,  so  he  could  go  a  fishing,  and  know  that  the 
government  would  pat  him  on  the  back  for  his  work  just  as  commendingly 
as  it  would  me  for  mine.  There  would  most  probably  be  others  like  myself, 
and  after  awhile  we'd  become  discontented  and  savage,  over  the  injustice  of 
it,  but  we  would  not  dare  to  be  lazy,  too,  and  dawdle  and  poke  around,  and 
make  the  government  think  we  were  doing  our  best,  because  we'd  know  if 
we  did,  that  the  supply  would  not  equal  the  demand,  and  the  home  pro- 
duct would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  foreign  emigration  that  would  be  pour- 
ing into  us  like  an  ocean  let  loose,  and  after  awhile  we'd  get  together,  while 
the  other  fellows  were  gone  fishing,  and  organize  clubs  and  secret  societies 
and  elect  presidents  and  secretaries  and  appoint  committees  to  draft  resolu- 
tions and  by-laws,  and  we'd  make  speeches  against  the  government  till 
we'd  get  our  tempers  wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of  desperation,  and  then  we'd 
throw  bombs  under  the  houses  of  the  lazy  fellows,  while  they  were  gone  fish- 
ing, and  blow  them  all  up  into  atoms,  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  jail  to  put 
us  in,  nor  any  officers  to  arrest  us,  because  the  government  would  have 
got  itself  ready  for  the  millenium,  before  the  Lord  had  got  ready  to  send  the 
millenium  along;  and  again  would  the  Children  of  Isarel  set  up  the  golden 
calf, — although  the  promised  land  were  in  sight,  and  Moses  had  only  gone 
up  on  the  mountain  to  pray.  Verily  discontent  runneth  riot  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Hurrah!  for  the  American  Eagle!  May  her  shadow  never  grow 
less!  " 

Saying  which  he  began  to  whistle,  and  turned  into  the  door  and  ran 
up  the  stairs  of  our  hotel,  whither  I  followed  him. 

Never,  since  the  day  of  our  departure  from  the  house  of  Dr.  Follard 
did  I  so  hunger  for  the  forgiveness  of  Miss  Carrington,  as  upon  this,  my 
first  night  in  the  great  western  metropolis,  after  that  I  had  heard  the  sing- 
ing of  her  brother.  So  much  did  I  yearn  to  know  her  thought  of  me — if  so 
be  that  ever  she  did  think  of  me  at  all, — so  hungered  was  I,  I  say,  that  I 
sought  his  room,  which  was  the  next  to  mine,  to  ask  of  Mt  Vernon  Car- 
rington if  ever  his  sister  had  asked  ought  of  me  in  her  letters  to  him.  But 
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when  that  T  attempted  to  make  speech  of  my  thought,  the  words  would  not 
come  for  very  shame  of  so  much  egotism,  and  I  stood  before  him  in  great 
hesitancy,  the  which  he  did  not.  observe,  being  so  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
looking  upon  a  yellow  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Presently  he 
looked  up  from  it,  and  remarked  to  me  in  a  most  startlingly  abrupt  manner, 
these  words: 

"Roliff,  we'll  have  to  start  home  on  the  first  train.  Uncle  Jared  is 
dangerously  ill." 

Whereat  he  looked  at  his  watch,  saying  likewise  that  we  could  not 
start  until  morning.  Which  fretted  him  so  much  that  he  began  to  walk  the 
floor  in  great  agitation.  Whiles  to  me,  albeit  I  regretted  extremely  the  ill- 
ness of  Dr.  Follard,  to  me,  I  sa3',  came  a  great  joy  of  expectancy;  I  could 
at  the  least,  look  upon  the  sweet  countenance  of  Miss  Carringt on  again, — 
even  though  she  should  not  forgive  me. 

I  sought  my  couch,  praying  to  dream  of  her,  and  fell  into  a  night-mar- 
ish  slumber  of  torturing  visions,  from  which  I  awakened  in  the  dawning  of 
the  daylight  all  un-nerved  whereupon  I  arose,  having  no  further  desire  for 
such  sleep,  and  bethought  me  to  see  some  of  the  city,  and  to  walk  away  the 
restlessness  upon  me,  before  the  starting,  which  was  yet  some  hours. 

I  walked  a  great  way,  walked  until  the  stiff,  ocean  breeze  blew  full  in 
my  face,  because  that  I  stood,  upon  the  summit  of  a  commanding  hill,  from 
which  I  looked  my  first  upon  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  of  which  Mt  Vernon 
Carrington  had  told  me  fhe  manner  of  its  discovery.  And  I,  whiles  I  gazed 
upon  it,  I  thought  I  felt  an  awe  of  the  soul  that  was  akin  to  that  of  the 
great  navigator  when  he  stood  alone  on  a  peak  of  those  mountains — the 
Andes — and  knew  that  he  had  discovered  an  ocean. 

I  took  off  my  hat  in  reverence  to  the  God  of  the  Universe,  and  the 
rising  sun  touched  me  with  its  first  beam. 

Whiles  I  looked  upon  the  city  below  me,  and  the  vast  ocean  beyond 
me,  I  fell  into  a  most  absurd  train  of  reasoning,  which  was,  that  I,  too,  had 
discovered  an  ocean. 

Verily,  I  had  known  it  was  just  here,  at  the  gate  of  the  great  city, 
because  the  people  had  told  me  that  it  was:  so  also  had  Balboa  known  it 
was  there,  because  that  those  people — the  Indians — had  told  him  it  was, 
and  had  conducted  him  to  the  foot  of  the  eminence  from  which  he  might 
see  it.  If  only  I  had  come  from  some  foreign  land,  and  had  an  army  at  my 
back,  I  might  claim  it,  and  name  it  whatsoever  I  chose,  and  conquer  these 
people  and  make  them  my  vassals.  And  likewise  did  I  wonder  still  more 
absurdly  and  vaguely,  if  that  sometime  some  ambitious  soul  when  it  got 
near  enough  to  see  through  the  portal  of  heaven,  would  not  claim  the  place 
by  right  of  discover}-,  and  name  it  some  other  name.  So  that  when  the 
peoples  of  this  earth  prayed  to  heaven,  they  would  pray  to  a  name  that  had 
no  meaning,  because  the  meaning  of  it  would  have  been  named  something 
else.  Whereat  a  shivering  came  upon  my  body  because  of  the  sacriligious- 
ness  of  my  thoughts;  and  I  hurried  down  from  the  hill-top  into  the  city, 
again.  And  it  came  that  as  I  passed  near  to  an  ancient  and  very  great 
ruin,  that  I  saw  a  vast  assemblage  of  men  standing  in  a  large,  open  square, 
where  nothing  was  but  sand;  and  in  their  midst  stood  one  upon  some  sort 
of  platform  from  which  fluttered  the  American  flag,  and  another  that  was 
green;  upon  which  I  looked  with  ill  favor,  because  that  I  did  not  like  the 
sight  of  any  other  flag  having,  upon  this  day,  equal  honor  with  that  one 
that  I  so  worshipfully  venerated.  Likewise  was  the  man  upon  the 
platform  speaking  and  gesticulating  most  vociferously. 

Having  as  yet  a  considerable  of  time  to  spare,  and  being  of  the  mind  to 
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learn  what  it  was  about,  that  the  assemblage  were  cheering,  thus  lustily,  I 
came  to  the  outer  edge  of  it  and  paused  to  listen.  He  was  saying  some- 
thing about  the  judges,  I  did  not  think  it  very  favorable  of  them,  albeit 
I  could  not  tell,  because  that  I  had  heard  only  a  part  of  it;  but  a  man  who 
stood  next  to  me  shouted  in  the  midst  of  the  speaking: 

"We've  but  wan  joodge,  an'  that's  Soolivan." 

Whereat  another  said  to  him : 

"Blasht  the  aignorant  eyes  of  yez.  Soolivan  resigned  this  many 
moonths." 

I  thought  it  most  probable  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  the  American  Government,  but  that  I  would  hear  about  it 
from  Mt.  Vernon  Carrington,  who  could  explain  things  to  me  which  I 
could  not  now  understand. 

I  had  walked  but  a  few  paces  away  from  this  place,  when  a  most 
startlingly  familiar  voice  cried  out  to  me: 

'Ah,  there!    Uncle  Jim,  te,  he,  he!" 

I  looked  about  in  great  trepidation,  and  was  nigh  to  forgetting  my 
breath,  when  I  beheld  the  speaker,  who  was  none  other  than  Miss  Cad- 
wallader.  She  was  tripping  along,  with  a  small  bundle  under  her  arm,  and 
was  so  smartly  frocked  and  so  trimly  shodden,  and  withal  so  engaging  of 
manner,  and  so  pretty  of  face  that  I  scarce  could  hold  my  arms  from  em- 
bracing her,  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  h*ad  we  met. 

"Is  Miss  Carrington  with  you  ?"  , 

I  asked,  it  being  my  first  question  to  the  which  she  first  vouch- 
safed a  slight  frowning  of  the  face,  and  then  said  to  me: 

"Why,  do  you  think  she's  got  so  thin,  she's  invisible  ?  Oram  I  so 
brilliant  I've  dazzled  your  eyes  ?    Te,    he,  he!"- 

At  which  railery  I  was  much  abashed,  as  likewise  quite  bewitched 
with  the  prettiness  of  her,  as  well  as  her  saucy  wit. 

"I  did  not  mean,"  said  I,  "to  ask  if  she  were  with  you,  by  your 
side,  just  now,  but  to  ask  if  she  had  come  with  you  to  California." 

To  the  which  she  answered  me  that  she  had  come  to  California 
alone  several  weeks  before,  because  that  she  could  get  larger  wages  in  the 
west. 

Whereat  I  made  bold  to  ask  her  if  she  had  succeeded,  and  what  she 
was  doing. 

Got  the  finest  racket  in  the  world,"  she  said,  and  she  said  it  with  a 
smile  which  showed  her  white  pretty  teeth, - 

"Get  twenty  dollars  a  month  and  am  boss  o'  the  place,  only  two 
people  and  a  voung  one  to  cook  for,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  marry- 
ing the  man  of  the  house." 

"Why,"  said  I,  "My  dear  Miss  Cadwallader, "  and  I  was  shocked 
with  my  own  idea,  "my  dear  Miss  Cadwallader,"  said  I,  "are  you 
keeping  house  for  a  bachelor  or  a  widower?  You  are  much  too 
young,  and  too   beautiful  for  that." 

To  the  which  she  replied  with  a  saucy  turn  of  the  head. 

"Why  my  dear  Mr.  Roliff,  how  dare  you  think  so  audacious  a 
thing  of  me?  A  bachelor  or  widower,  indeed!  No,  siree;  he  is  one  of 
the  most  respectable  married  men  in  the  city — but  his  wife's  a  sickly 
thing,  and  we  all  know  she  can't  hold  on  much  longer.  Te,  he,  he,  he." 

"I  fear,"  said  I,    "that  I  do  not  see  your  meaning. " 

To  the  which  she  replied,  with  a  pretty  toss  of  the  head: 

"Some  folks  can't  see  through  a  grindstone  with  a  hole  in  it!  Te, 
he,  he!" 
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Nor  did  she  make  any  further  explanation,  albeit  we  talked  a 
long  time,  after  which  she  gave  me  a  card  with  her  name  upon  it, 
and  the  number  and  street  of  a  residence,  which  I  surmised  was  the 
place  where  she  worked;  after  which  she  asked  me  to  call  upon  her, 
and  went  tripping  away,  leaving  me,  I  say,  greatly  astonished, 
inasmuch  as  I  had  forgotten  even  the  imperative  necessity  of  my  being 
at  the  hotel  by  times,  to  start  for  the  East  with  Mt  Vernon  Carring- 
ton.  Which  fact,  after  I  had  come  to  my  senses,  came  to  me  with 
such  force  that  I  began  to  run,  but  found  my  road  so  impeded  with 
people  and  vehicles,  that  I  had  much  trouble  in  making  my  way 
among  them.  In  the  thick  of  it  all  my  hat  blew  off,  and  whiles  I  made 
a  dash  among  the  people  and  ducked  low  to  get  it,  being  in  so  great 
haste,  I  struck  my  head  into  the  stomach  of  a  very  fat  man  who  set  to 
yelling  "Murder!"  Whiles  I  being  in  so  great  haste,  made  a  second 
duck  for  the  hat,  it  having  taken  another  roll,  and  in  so  doing 
knocked  my  shoulc'er  against  the  small  hand  bag  which  a  woman 
carried,  causing  it  to  fall,  upon  the  ground,  which  she  did  not  see, 
but  laid  hands  on  me  and  began  to  cry  for  help,  whiles  I,  having  re- 
gained my  hat,  started  down  the  street  upon  the  full  run,  holding  my 
hat  in  my  hand,  least  it  again  get  away  from  me.  Scarce  had  I  pro- 
ceeded half  a  block  in  this  wise,  when  I  discovered  that  I  was  being 
chased,  which  being  in  such  haste,  I  could  not  stop  to  see  what  it  was 
about,  lest  I  miss  the  train,  and  I  bounded  forward  with  greater  velocity. 
Being  a  swift  runner  as  I  was,  I  thought  to  yet  get  there  in  time;  and 
T  yet  think  that  I  might  so  have  done,  but  for  a  luckless  accident,  which 
was  that  I  ran  plump  against  an  old  and  very  fat  lady  who  was  walking 
rapidly  in  my  direction,  the  shock  of  us  caused  us  both  to  fall  upon  each 
other. 

So  quickly  was  it  done  that  I  scarce  know  how  it  all  happened;  but 
before  the  sparkles  of  fire  which  the  sidewalk  had  disturbed  in  my  eyes 
had  done  flying,  I  was  assisted  to  arise  by  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  thanked 
most  courteously,  albeit  they  had  not  been  careful  in  the  handing  of  me, 
and  I  made  to  fly  onward,  but  they  had  me  between  them,  and  albeit  I 
struggled  with  the  strength  that  mad  men  have,  they  marched  me  away  be- 
tween them,  nor  would  they  listen  to  any  explaination  whatsoever;  but 
marched  me  away,  and  put  me  into  a  strange  kind  of  place,  where  there 
were  many  others,  each  like  myself,  shut  into  an  apartment,  the  door  of 
which  I  could  not  open. 

The  heart  in  me  was  nigh  broken;  I  sat  gloomy  and  silent,  nor 
would  answer,  except  on  direct  questioning,  any  remark  addressed  to  me 
by  any  of  the  many  peoples  who  spoke  to  me  that  day,  neither  upon  the 
next;  nor  eat,  save  but  sparingly,  of  the  soup  and  bread  which  they  brought 
to  me. 

Thus  it  came  that  one  day  I  was  taken  out  of  the  strange  kind  of 
place  into  a  part  of  the  temple  of  that  ancient  and  mighty  ruin  which  I  had 
beheld  on  that  luckless  other  day.  I  was  taken  into  a  large  room  of  it,  I 
say,  where  were  several  gentlemen,  as  likewise  one  that  sat  upon  a  plat- 
form at  a  table.  Whereupon  they  began  to  ask  questions  of  me,  which  I 
answered  quite  sullenly  at  the  first,  but  thinking  better  of  it,  told  my  story 
as  simply  and  concisely  as  I  could  do,  giving  them  my  full  name  and  the 
date  of  my  birth,  at  the  which  they  looked  quite  knowingly  at  each  other.  But 
he  that  was  at  the  table  said  that  it  was  not  sufficient  proof;  whereat  one  of 
the  men  took  from  his  pockets  the  manuscript  of  the  first  poem  which  I  had 
written,  which  was  as  I  have  said  an  eulogy  upon  the  United  States  Gov- 
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eminent;  the  which  he  read  aloud,  whereupon  they  all  looked  quite  grave, 
except  one  man  who  arose,  and  said,  to  him  at  the  table, 

"I  object,  your  honor,  to  the  evidence  produced  by  Dr.  Dauiellipsovich, 
he  is  an  Anarchist,  and  Governmental  predudices  will  not  permit  him  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  poetry.  At  the  which  they  all  smiled,  and  one 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Dr.  O'Rourke,  arose  and  said: 

"Yer  honor,  the  ivydence  is  enaff  to  convict  anny  mon,  anarchist  or 
no  anarchist." 

Dr.  Greenbacker  was  then  called,  who  arose,  and  took  from  his  pocket 
the  roll  of  green  papers  which  Miss  Carrington  had  given  to  me,  the  which 
I  had  fought  most  valiantly  to  retain  when  they  had  taken  my  possessions 
away  from  me,— even  to  the  pocket  knife; — he  took,  I  say,  the  roll  of 
green  papers,  and  holding  it  up,  he  said, 

"Your  Honor,  this  roll  of  greenbacks,  which  is  a  hundred  dollars, 
was  found  in  his  breast  pocket,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  not  a  cent 
of  money  about  him.  , 

Then  one,  whose  name  was  Dr.  Hardmoney,  arose  very  quickly  and 

said: 

Your  Honor,  the  man  is  evidently  very  sane,  I  move  that  he  be  ac- 
quitted." 

At  the  which,  another,  whose  name  was  Dr.  Timothy  McSheedy,  cried 
out  very  quickly  and  with  much  vehemence, 

"Yer  Honor,  yer  Honor,  yez  fergit  that  he  looked  contmipchous  upon 
the  grane  banner  of  ould  Ireland,  which  the  byes  had  shtuck  oop  beside  the 
shtairs  and  shtripes  on  the  sand  lot;  yer  honor!  " 

Dr.  Francis  Gloucester  Johnbull  by  name,  arose  with  great  delibera- 
tion, and  I  heard  as  he  did  so,  one  man  whisper  with  great  reverence  to 
another: 

"He  owns  a  million  acres  of  land  in  Texas," 

While  Dr.  Francis  Gloucester  Johnbull  was  saying: 

"Your  Honor,  from  the  hevidence  of  Dr.  McSheedy,  I'd  judge  the 
man  to  be  sane;  but  'e  says  'e  has  a  title,  your  Honor." 

"Do  you,"  said  he  at  the  table,  addressing  his  speech  to  me,  "do  you 
claim  to  have  a  title?" 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  said  I,  "I  claim  the  right  to  the  American  title 
of  'Mr.'  " 

Upon  which  they  all  fell  into  a  fit  of  simultaneous  laughter. 
After  which  Dr.  Wong  Ping  See  arose  and  said: 

"He  velly  heap  clazy 'Melican  man,  yo'  Lonna,  he  say  plenty  loom 
foh  Chinaman  in  Melica." 

Whereupon  Dr.  O'Rourke  arose  and  patted  Dr.  Wong  Ping  See  upon 
the  back  of  his  shoulders,  saying  to  him  the  while: 

"Yer  the  ferst  sinsible  hathen  I  ever  clapped  the  eyes  of  me  on;  I'll 
git  ye  on  the  polace  farce,  and  make  a  combination  wid  yes  at  the  nixt 
convintion. " 

Upon  which  one  who  was  by  name  Dr.  Fitz  John  McGregor,  arose  and 

said: 

"Your  Honor,  from  a'  this,  I  would  nae  think  the  mon  sae  much 
crazzier  than  the  Examing  Board." 

Then  one  Dr.  De  Montmorenci  arose  with  a  most  suavely  polite  obei- 
sance, and  said,  addressing  himself  strictly  to  him  at  the  table: 

"Your  Honor,  but  for  ze  matter  of  ze  leetle  sleep  in  ze  cave  of  one 
hundred  years,  I  zink  ze  man  be  not  crasy.    Ze  poem,  but  for  ze  gouchrie 
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of  it,  have  much  fair  truth  of  ze  government.  He  iss  one  good  govern- 
ment, it  is  ze  adjustment  of  him  zat  make  itself  troubles." 

Upon  which  Dr.  O'Rourke,  Dr.  McSheedy,  Dr.  Daniellopsovick,  and 
Dr.  Francis  Gloucester  Johnbull,  arose  and  began  to  speak  vociferously 
simultaneous.  Whereat  he  at  the  table  rapped  hurriedly  upon  it  with  a  toy 
mall,  which  caused  them  to  subside  and  beseat  them  again,  which  when 
they  had  done  so  was  followed  by  the  arising  of  one  Dr.  Von  Honswag- 
gler, 

"Your  Honor,"  said  he,  "deez  mon,  Jeemes  Villiam  Roliff,  he  say  he 
see  no  reason  vy  de  Cherman  lankwache  should  pe  teach  in  dos  public 
schule  mit  America,  more  as  any  other  lankwaches  of  does  mottern;  vich 
voot  tebrife  mine  chilterns  to  learn  der  lankwache  off  mine  fadder  lant." 

Immediately  thereupon  Dr.  Hardnionev  arose  and  said  to  him  at  the 
table: 

"Your  Honor,  I  wish  to  change  my  motion  that  the  accused  be  ac- 
quited.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Honswaggler  is  alone  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict  him.  I  move  you  that  the  order  for  his  removal  to  the  Stockton  In- 
sane Asylum  be  immediately  made  out." 

At  the  which  I  saw  several  smiles,  and  likewise  heard  Dr.  O'Rourke 
say  :n  a  low  voice  to  his  neighbor: 

"Begorra!    He's  goin'  to  be    a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. " 

Then  it  was  that  the  horror  seized  upon  me!    I  was  being  tried  by  a 
Committee  of  my  countrymen  upon  the  question  of  the  balancing  of  my 
brain.    As  likewise  that  I  would  be  found  guilty,  and  committed  to  one  of 
those  Institutions  of  which  I  had  heard. 

All  of  which  came  to  pass,  and  I,  James  William  Roliff,  was  declared 
of  unsound  mind,  by  an  impartial  committee  of  my  countrymen,  aud  I  was 
taken  to  a  mighty  brick  edifice  wherein  I  was  locked  away  from  sight  of  the 
beautiful  world,  albeit  I  vehemently  declared  that  I  was  nor  crazed.  I  was 
locked  away,  I  say,  from  sight  of  the  beautiful  world,  aud  the  terror  of  it  all 
well  nigh  drove  me  into  frenzy:  for  the  which  I  was  put  into  yet  closer 
confinement,  lest  I  should  do  nn  self  or  some  other,  bodily  harm. 

Thus  I  paced  forth  and  back  in  my  narrow  room  day  after  day,  until 
my  limbs  would  not  bear  me  because  of  the  weariness  upon  them.  And  I 
sat  and  wondered  and  wondered,  until  a  nightmare  came  upon  me;  and  I 
knew  not  whether  I  were  crazed  or  were  not.  And  then  it  came  that  I 
decided  that  it  must  be  so;  and  that  I  had  never  slept  in  any  cave  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  nor  ever  had  known  any  such  people  as  Mt  Vernon 
Carrington,  and  his  sweet  sister  Charity;  which  last  gave  me  a  greater 
pang  than  an}-  I  had  known.  Aye,  by  the  soul  of  me,  that  was  the  hardest 
of  all!  To  learn  to  love  a  thing  so  well  that  life  is  a  colorless  blank  without 
it,  aud  then  to  learn  that  the  thing  you  loved  never  existed; — to  have  your 
brain  undeceived,  and  your  heart  still  love  on,  not  knowing  why.  Aye. 
that  is  the  hardest,  I  think. 

Yet  was  I  conscious  that  the  garments  upon  me  were  of  the  same 
fashion  as  of  those  men  who  came  to  minister  to  my  few  wants  even  to  that 
of  the  great  physician  who  studied  my  case  with  such  frequent  knitting  of 
the  browrs.  And  likewise  that  I  still  possessed  a  title,  as  these  men  all 
called  me  "Mr.  Roliff." 

From  the  which  last  consolation  I  was  quite  readily  disillusioned  of  the 
mind,  after  that  I  had  been  there  several  weeks.  It  happened  in  this  wise: 
I  sat  in  a  large  place  where  were  many  others  of  the  insane  people,  and  the 
great  physician  was  conducting  a  visitor  about  among  us.  I  heard  him 
before  that  he  came  near  to  where  I  was,  I  heard  him,  I  say,  tell  to  the 
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visitor  that  he  was  going  to  introduce  him  to  the  most  peculiar  case  which 
he  had. 

"He  imagines.''  said  the  great  physician,  "that  'Mr.'  is  a  title  of  impor- 
tance, and  that  he  has  not  always  had  the  right  to  prefix  it  to  his  name. 
He  also  is  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  our  commonest  conveniences;  thinks 
the  simplest  invention  of  the  age  a  miracle: — he  speaks  in  wondering  admir- 
ation of  the  government  of  the  United  vStates,  and  seems  to  think  the 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  so  vast  that  he  cannot  compre- 
hend it.  He  cannot  get  used,  he  says,  to  living  in  a  country  that  confers 
upon  every  man  as  soon  as  he  gets  within  the  boundary  of  it  a  title.  In 
fact  he  is  so  utterly  ignorant  of  ever)'  thing  in  our  world,  that  he  gives  one 
the  impression  of  having  dropped  among  us  from  some  other  planet.  And 
the  unaccountable  strangeness  of  the  case  is,  that  but  for  this  ignorance, 
and  an  antiquated  manner  of  speech,  he  is  perfectly  sane,  and  has  more  than 
the  average  of  common  sense." 

After  which  he  had  said  it,  the  great  physician,  who  had  a  most  kindly 
countenance,  brought  forward  the  visitor,  who  was  a  large,  florid  man,  of 
great  heft,  whom  I  took  upon  the  glance  to  be  one  of  those  that  seemed  to 
be  all  of  the  family  of  'Sullivan',  albeit  he  smiled  pleasantly  upon  me,  and 
was  introduced  to  me  by  name,  'The  Reverend  Motheral  of  Hanford'. 

I  perceived  likewise,  particularly,  that  he  put  a  slight  stress  upon  the 
title  Mr.  The  while  he  extended  his  hand  to  me,  and  called  me  Mr.  Roliff. 
After  which  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  me  and  began  to  converse  in  a  most 
affable  manner,  as  likewise  exceeding  intelligent;  which  so  warmed  my 
thought  of  him  that  I  told  him  my  first  impression  of  him;  at  the  which  he 
laughed  quite  heartily,  and  said  to  me  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  nearer  right 
than  wrong;  and  that  I  must  have  a  peculiar  gift  of  looking  backward,  for 
that  he  had  come  of  a  family  of  fighters.  That  his  ancestors  were  a  clan  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  who,  because  of  their  murderous  raids,  and  manner 
of  warfare,  were  called  the  murderalls;  and  that  the  name  had  changed 
through  its  many  generations  of  descent,  until,  in  America,  it  was 
Mother  all. 

"You  see,"  he  added  smilingly,  "how  from  one  age  to  another,  the 
definition  of  a  word  can  also  be  changed!" 

To  the  which  he  added,  that  notwithstanding  inherited  propensities, 
he  would  rather  be  a  Mother — al  than  a  Murder — all. 

Upon  which  I  called  his  attention  to  a  great  scar  upon  him  and  asked 
if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire  the  nature  of  it.  Whereupon  he  told  me 
that  it  had  been  done  by  a  Union  soldier. 

"What  made  him  do  it?"    asked  I. 

"I  was  trying  to  run  him  through  with  my  sabre,"  said  he. 
"I  don't  blame  him.",    I  said;  at  the  which  he  smiled  quite  amusedly, 
and  likewise  said: 

"I  didn't  blame  him  very  much,  myself." 

"But  why,  sir, "  said  I,  "if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  it,  why  were 
you  quarreling  in  the  Union  ranks  ?" 

"it  was  not  a  quarrel  in  the  Union  ranks,  it  was  in  a  battle,  and  I  was 
on  the  rebel  side." 

At  the  which  I  was  conscious  of  a  falling  of  my  countenance,  and  I 
exclaimed  quite  sadly, 

"Ah!  sir,  then  you,  too,  are  against  the  Government?" 

"Put  it  in  the  past  tense,"  said  he,  "it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago." 

Which  much  pleased  me,  and  I  said  to  him: 
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"I  opine,  then,  sir,  that  you  are  one  of  those  Nationalist-Socialists 
who  are  going  to  re-model  the  government  of  the  United  States?" 

At  which  speech  of  mine,  a  tall  gentleman  who  sat  near  to  us,  and 
who  was  a  recent  arrival,  arose,  and  in  much  purturbation  said,  also  to 
him. 

"And  we  will  do  it,  too;  if  not  peaceably,  with  the  ballot-box,  then 
in  smoke  and  ashes,  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

"You  fellows,"  said  the  Reverend  Motherall  to  him,  "who  are 
'blowing'  so  much  about  this  Socialist  regeneration  of  the  world,  remind 
me  of  some  of  my  neighbors  down  South,  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  They  couldn't  wait  for  the  fighting  to  begin,  they  were  so 
anxious  to  redden  their  hands  with  yankee  blood.  But  when  Secession 
was  declared,  and  we  men  who  were  not  hankering  for  war,  had  to  shoulder 
our  muskets  and  march  to  the  front,  I  thought  it  a  little  strange  that  I 
never  ran  across  any  of  my  blood-thirst}-  neighbors. 

About  a  year  after  the  war  was  over,  some  of  us  that  fought  through 
it  and  lived  to  get  back,  went  round  and  pulled  them  out  of  hollow  logs. 
And  mark  my  words!  if  you  howlers  and  preachers  of  Socialism  succeed 
in  bringing  on  the  war  you  hope  to,  there  wont  be  caves  enough  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  to  hold  you  till  it's  over.  The  men  you're  preaching  to  will 
have  to  do  the  fighting." 

Whereupon  the  countenance  of  the  tall  man  contorted  with  many  writh- 
ings,  and  he  fell  prone  upon  the  floor,  from  whither  he  was  carried  im- 
mediately by  two  very  scowling  attendants. 

To  the  great  Physician,  who  at  this  minute  came  up  to  us,  the 
reverened  man  apologized  in  this  wise: 

"Upon  my  word!  the  man  talked  so  sane,  I  did  not  know  he  was 
crazy;  thought  he  was  one  of  your  inside  guards." 

While  he  was  saying  what  he  did,  an  attendant  of  the  place  came  to 
us  with  a  package  in  his  hands,  that  was  folded  loosely/  about  with  news- 
paper, the  which  he  told  the  great  physician  was  all  "O.  K.,"andth;n 
handed  it  to  me. 

I  took  it  with  a  beating  of  the  heart,  and  albeit  I  wot  not  at  all  of 
aught  it  contained,  I  retired  to  the  privacy  of  my  cell  to  open  it,  because 
that  something  within  my  bosom  told  me  thus  to  do. 

In  the  carefullness  of  removing  the  newspaper  I  beheld  that  upon  it  to 
which  my  eyes  grew  upon  the  instant. 

It  was  an  advartisement  to  the  man  who  had  left  a  letter  and  a  purse  of 
money  in  the  care  of  an  hotel  keeper  for  James  William  Roliff. 

I  put. my  hand  to  my  brow  and  tried  to  think.  Then  a  great  revolution 
of  feeling  came  upon  me;  I  was  not  insane,  there  was  such  a  man  as  Mt. 
Vernon  Carrington,  he  had  been  my  friend, — and  there  truly  had  lived 
his  sweet  sister  Charity. 

With  the  joy  of  the  thought  there  was  wafted  to  me  through  the 
chambers  oi  memory  the  faint  fragrance  of  the  small  nosegay  which  she 
had  pinned  upon  the  lapel  of  my  coat. 

I  forgot  the  package  in  my  agitation,  and  arose;  whiles  it  fell  from  my 
knees  to  the  floor.  Then  it  was  that  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  a  memory 
of  fragrance  my  sense  had  smelled,  but  a  bunch  of  the  same  rare,  sweet 
blossoms,  the  dried  up  counteparts  of  which  lay  in  the  pocket  that  my 
heart  moved  with  every  pulsation  of  its  beating.  A  strange  thrilling  of 
expectancy  tingled  through  all  my  nerves,  the  whiles  I  picked  it  up  and 
pressed  it  mechanically  to  my  lips.     The  pressure  of  my  lips  upon  the 
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blossoms  discovered  to  me  a  daintily  folded,  filmy-thin  paper  concealed  in 
them,  the  which  I  drew  forth  and  slowly,  because  of  the  trembling  of  my 
fingers,  I  read: 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS. 

"What  will  you  give  me  ?"    I  asked  him — 

My  lover  of  long  ago, 
' '  What  shall  I  keep  to  remember 

That  ever  you  loved  me  so  ?" 
'Tittle  one,"  softly  he  answered, 

"To  keep  you  in  mind  of  your  loss, 
Long  as  you  live,  for  a  token, 

I'll  make  you  the  sign  of  the  cross." 

Eight  as  the  touch  of  the  zephyr 

That  blows  in  the  nights  of  the  South, 
With  my  face  in  his  hands — he  kissed  me 

On  forehead  and  eyes  and  mouth. 
I  could  forget  that  he  loved  me, 

Forget,  too,  the  pain  of  my  loss, 
But  hid  in  my  bosom  forever, 

Is  burning  his  sign  of  the  cross. 

Under  the  lines,  which  were  written  in  a  dainty  hand  which  I  remem- 
bered once  to  have  seen — were  written  only  the  initials  'C.  C 

Then  was  I  not  insane  !  I  had  not  dreamed;  this  free  and  mighty 
government  was  not  a  myth  of  my  imagination;  it  had  conferred  upon  me, 
the  lowest  plebeian,  the  title  of  Mr.  Miss  Carrington,  sweet  Charity  Car- 
rington,  was  no  dream-woman ;  she  had  forgiven  me  that  dared  to  make 
upon  her  pure  lips  the  sign  of  the  cross;  aye,  and  she  loved  me!  Loved  me! 
And  I  was  not  insane  ! 

The  proof  of  all  of  these  my  fingers  held  toyingly  in  them,  albeit  I  sat 
so  still,  that  but  for  the  mad  beating  of  my  heart  I  was  like  to  one  dead,  so 
mighty  was  the  joy  in  my  bosom. 

Mechanically  I  gazed  upon  the  playing  fountain  in  the  brick-walled 
yard, — its  babble  was  borne  through  my  window  by  the  wini  coming  up 
from  the  west, — yet  I  saw  not,  neither  heard  I  it. 

Then  of  a  sudden  my  senses  unlocked  them,  my  soul  broke  forth  from 
its  lethar. jy,  God  was  not  dead  ! 

I  put  into  my  mouth  the  proof  of  my  sanity  and  ate  it;  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  with  no  longer  any  weakness  of  the  body;  I  tore  loose  the  garments 
at  my  wrists  ;  I  thrust  my  naked  arms  through  the  iron  grates  of  my  window, 
and  laughed  when  my  warm  flesh  bruised;  and  I  shouted, — aye;  with  all 
the  strength  of  my  ho  ly  turned  to  voice — I  shouted: 

"Thou  babbling  fountain,  laugh,  and  leap,  and  shcut  inecstac3r!  Blow 
West  wind,  blow  and  blow,  until  ye  rock  this  earth  with  gladness!  Beat 
faster,  heart,  beat  faster,  faster,  faster,  till  thou  die  of  joy!" — 

Whereupon  hearing  as  I  did  the  rattling  of  keys,  I  turned  my  face 
backward  and  beheld  the  door  of  my  cell  held  partly  open  by  one  of  the 
attendants — one  who  had  been  kind  to  me. 

There  was  fright  upon  his  countenance,  and  I  heard  him  to  exclaim 
these  words: 

"I  never  saw  a  man  before  so  glad  because  he  was  crazy!" 
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CHARLES  GRISSEN,  THE  OREGON  POET. 


The  West  has  produced  many  poets. 
A  few  like  Joaquin  Miller,  Brete  Hane, 
Ina  Cooblrith  and  Madge  Morris,  have 
attained  more  than  one  volume  fame,  but 
many  of  them  appear  in  the  periodical 
press  and  then  drop  from  sight.  Charles 
Grissen,  the  Oregon  poet,  has  the  German 
persistency  that  will  bring  him  into  view 
as  a  poet.  His  name  is  familiar  to  our 
readers  as  a  writer  of  many  exquisite  yet 
vigorous  verses.    He  was  born  in  Baden. 


Germany,  and  his  poetry  is  more  or  less 
colored  with  the  .imagination  of  his  race^ 
Take  this  poem  for  example: 

ODE  TO  FREDERICK  III. 
Died  June  15,  1888. 
He  lies  so  low,  he  lies  so  low, 
In  death's  embrace  he  lies  so  low! 
The  man,  the  prince,  the  emperor. 
The  brave  and  e-enerous  conqueror, 
He  lies  so  low.  he  lies  so  low. 
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The  crown,  the  scepter  lately  gained, 
The  throne  whereon  so  brief  he  reigned; 
Delusive  idols  of  an  hour. 
Death  robbed  him  of    their  transient 
power — 

And  laid  him  low.  and  laid  him  low. 

Not  for  his  throne,  not  for  his  crown, 
But  for  his  virtues'  high  renown. 
\  nation  mourns,  'mid  sorrowing. 
Their  friend,  their  hero,  and  their  king: 
AVho  loved  them  all.  who  loved  them  all. 

O,  German  heart,  a  silent  tear 

Of  pity  drop  upon  his  bier — 

He  leaves  you  more  than  kingly  fame. 

The  record  of  a  stainless  name: 

Forever  yours,  forever  yours. 

Bear  him  away,  hear  him  away. 
Unto  the  tomb  bear  him  away. 
A  nation  will  his  name  revere. 
A  nation  hold  his  memory  dear 
Forever  more,  forever  more. 

Mr.  Grissen  has  not  neglected  his 
adopted  state,  Oregon,  and  among  the 
many  beautiful  things  he  has  written  this 
tribute  to  Mount  Hood  is  unsurpassed. 

MOUNT  HOOD. 

Behold  his  glittering  brow  uplifted  high! 
Like  sail  first  seen  upon  the  rolling  main 
Appears  his  snowy  head  above  the  plain, 
Growing  in  grandeur  in  your  beaming  eye, 
Clear  and  distinct  against  the  azure  sky. 
Beneath  him  lies  outspread  a  vast  domain. 
O'er  which  by  nature  he  seems  placed  to 
reign. 

A  vain  procession,  passing  ceaseless  by. 
Looks  up  with  wondering  eye  at  his  bright 
face: 

A  moment  only  seeming  in  his  sight 
They  pause,  then  sink  with  the  approach- 
ing night 

Into  oblivion's  tomb,  race  following  race: 
But  he  despite  decay  and  death,  remains 
The  proud  and  changeless  monarch  of  the 
plains. 

In  comparison  with  the  above  poem  is 
one  that  s>'Ows  his  appreciation  of  some 
of  the  feelings  of  the  home  heart  entitled. 

INGRATITUDE. 

Gently  smooth  her  silvery  hair. 
Kindly  close  her  eyes  with  care. 
Stranger  drop  a  pitying  tear 


O'er  this  bier: 
A  mother  here 
Here  in  this  rude  coffin  sleeps. 

Look  upon  her  poor  white  face. 
Patient  face:  bee  the  trace 
Graven  deep — by  pain  and  grief: 

Years  of  grief 

That  found  relief 
Only  wiien  Deatb's  angel  called. 

How  she  watched  with  sleepless  eyes 
How  she  heard  his  infant  cries, 
With  fond  heart,  long  years  ago 

Yes,  ye^rs  ago. 

She  loved  him  so 
When  he  was  a  helpless  child. 

Shame,  eternal  shame  on  him. 
Who  his  mother  thrust  from'.him, 
When  life's  storm  had  left  her'stranded 

Helpless  stranded, 

Empty  handed 
On  the  shores  of  mercy  thrown! 

Stranger  drop  a  pitying  tear 
O'er  her  poor  and  lonely  bier: 
God  has  called  her  spirit  o'er 

Where  she  may 

Be  turned  away 
Never  more,  no  never  more. 

Mr.  Grissen  has  been  in  business  in  Mc- 
Miniuelle,  Oregon,  for  seven  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  substantial  business  men  of  his 
community.  He  has  recently  disposed  of  his 
interests,  and  intends  to  visit  Germany  iu 
order  to  finish  his  poem  "Ideala,"  which  is 
the  effort  of  his  life.  It  is  a  poem  of  pure- 
ly imaginative  nature.  Its  object  shall  be 
to  hold  up  to  the  reader  the  glaring  and 
gross  selfishness  of  this  age — the  vain  am- 
bition and  strife  for  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  faith  and  desire  to  live  up  to  a 
higher  ideal  for  which  the  human  soul  is 
endowed,  as  above  the  brute  instincts. 

Ideala  shows  a  wealth  of  imaginative 
power  and  richness  of  color  that  reminds 
one  of  Joaquin  Miller's  ''Isles  of  the 
Amazons'"  and  songs  of  "Mexican  Seas."  It 
is  a  romantic  poem  that  is  a  pleasure  to 
read.    It  will  make  a  volume  in  itself. 

Mr.  Grissen  is  a  young  man.  in  the  full 
promise  of  his  powers,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly make  a  success  in  the  literary  world. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  coutributer  to  the 
Golden  Era  Magazine  and  other  periodicals 
and  newspaper  press.  A  portrait  appears 
else'w  here  in  this  issue. 


EDITOR'vS 

The  entire  magazine  this  issue  is  given 
up  to  "A  Titled  Plebeian."  The  depart- 
ments will  appear  regularly  hereafter,  and 
a  department  devoted  to  educational  topics 
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appropriate  to  Southern  California  will  be 
added.     The  serial,   "What  Win  I  if 
Gain,"  will  be  continued  in  large  instal- 
ments in  the  next  issue. 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS. 

Geo.  B.  Watson,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  garden,  grass,  tree  and  field  seeds. 
Mr.  Watson  has  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete stock  of  seeds  in  San  Diego  County, 
and  his  place  is  rapidly  becoming  known 
as  the  best  place  in  the  city  to  get  seeds. 
He  is  located  at  510  Fifth  "street.  Tele- 
phone 353. 


No  one  thing  shows  the  solid  progress  of 
San  Diego  more  than  the  thorough  metro- 
politan equipment  of  some  of  our  first-class 
business  houses.  The  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Diego  are  doing  business 
after  the  methods  of  a  great  city.  Believ- 
ing in  this.  George  J.  Birkel  has  furnished 
in  elaborate  style,  in  the  Chadt>ourne  Block, 
as  fine  a  music  room  as  can  be  found  on  this 
coast.  The  way  in  which  the  elite  of  the  city 
and  county  interview  his  establishment, 
and  appreciate  his  fine  stock  shows  that 
the  people  of  Sin  Diego  and  vicinity  are  of 
a  true  metropolitan  spirit.  Mr.  J  lirkel  re- 
ceives goods  direct  from  the  manufacturers 
east  without  the  expense  of  re-shipment. 
He  is  able,  therefore,  to  sell  as  low  as  any 
house  in  San  Francisco.  He  keeps  in 
stock  constantly  the  world  renouned  Steck 
piano,  the  Hardman.  the  Chickering.  the 
Tose  &.  Sons,  and  the  Sterling.  He  Ins  al- 
ways cm  hand  a  fine  second  hand  sto  -k  of 
pianos  sold  at  reduced  rates,  and  old  in- 
struments are  taken  iu  ex  -hange  at  fair 


value.  Pianos  and  organs  are  sold  on 
monthly  payments.  The  Smith.  American 
and  Sterling  organs  are  £ept  constantly  in 

stock. 

No  one  who  appreciates  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  finest  appointments  in  San 
Diego  should  fail  to  vi-.it  these  elegant 
rooms. 

Some tliiup  for  the  Teal-. 

The  world  renowned  success  >f  Hostel- 
ler's Stomach  lit  t-rs.  anj  tbeir  oontinntd 
popularity  for  over  a  third  of  a  Crntury  as 
a  stomachic,  is  scarcely  more  wonderful 
than  the  welcome  that  i r  —  : -  the  annual 
appears e c-r  . :  H  ttrr's  Almanac.  This 
valuable  medical  treatis  is  published  by  the 
Host  etter  Company.  Pin.-b  nr.  Pa.,  under 
their  own  immediate  supervision,  employ- 
ing 60  hands  in  that  department.  They 
are  running  ab"Et  11  months  in  the  year 
on  tl  is  work,  and  the  >s  Jr  of  same  for  1SS*1 
will  be  more  than  ten  uaill]>  l?.  printed  m 
the  English.  German.  French.  Welsh,  Nor- 
wegian. Sweedish.  Holland.  Jiobruiian  and 
Spanish  languages.  Refer  to  a  cop;  of  ii 
valuable  and  interesting  reading  con- 
cerning health,  and  numerous  testimonials 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  Hosteller's  Stomach 
Bitters,  amusement,  varied  information, 
astronomical  calculations  and  chronologi- 
cal items.  &c.  which  can  be  depended  c>n 
'or  correctness.  The  almanac  for  1«#1  csan 
bj  obtained  free  of 'cost,  from  draggias 
and  general  country  dealer?  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
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VECETABLE  GARDEN  FOR  OMY  25:. 

Offer  Ko.  10 

t-eiptof  25  c«:  -.;         »i  f  Melon.  Monirez.!  X&rlet 

Musk  Melon.  Early  Cory  Corn.  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip.  Eart) 
Paris  Cauliflower,  Long  Dark  Blood  Beet  Sauisa  Carmine.  T»- 

rr.i'.:  Volunteer.    Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  viti  IS  tilt  ±LTlSfTT 

ana  3DC»st  i-ar.i plete  ov*t  j m stiffliwfl  fill nil  uwr  hMt  Hhis-trutinnt,  nl 
colnri'ii  j.i:u(  nI  I'IaIiI.31  I.(t?a:s.  \  ^il  Ui  .s-jjii  to  lLH.T*iHf-  i>:  -^riiiz  ztl~ 
folleclj.o  .:  -       -        "       -   •  ,  .  SOP- 


THtfJN  CROWW  SEEDS 

are  sl-jh  rix.tr  iu  ail  cllifrs.  3 '•***!  Una 

u  and   Im  vmr  mpfCm 

FREE  -v.:/_ 

'rill  rfMJTV-fr  taCtlX  B. 

I»  <  A.r.I.AfT-  Mr- 

W.  L.  DODGE. 
Prescription  Druggist. 
Cor.  16th  &  K  Sts.  San  Dihgo. 

Geo.  W.  Dickinson  &  Co. 

Successors  to  C.  E.  Heath  &  C  o. 

General  -  Real  -8:  ate  -  Apnt. 

Business  and  Residence  Property  in  San  Diego 
and  National  City,  (  hula  Vista  and  Ir- 
rigated Fruit    Lands  are  our 
SPECIALTIES. 
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 References  by  Permission.   

Rank  of  Commerce,  San  Diego. 

California  National  Bank,  San  Diego. 
First  Nation  1 1  Hank,  San  Diego. 

Consolidated  National  Bank,  oan  Diego 
Bank  of  National  City,  Nat'l  City. 
And  Golden  Era  Company. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


)  TO  THE 

ELSIOR 
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FIRST  CLASS  BARBER 


SHOP— BEST 
1442  H  St. 


Trimmings,  Uest  Work, 
bet.  5th  &  6th. 
JOHN  W,  BOLTON,  Proprietor 


THE  TRUE  CITRON 

OF 

WE  are  now  prepared  to  make  the  first  offering 
ever  made  in  Southern  California  of  the  TRUE 
CITRON  OF  COMMERCE,  and  the 

ONLY  TREES  ON  THE  MARKET 

THE  TRUE  CITRON  OF  COMMERCE  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
t  he  citrus  family.  This  tree  is  similar  to  the  lem- 
on but  much  more  beautiful,  bears  early,  fruit 
large,  4  to  ii  and  sometimes  8  inches  long.  When 
prepared  for  market  this  fruit  is  sold  for  about  40 
cents  per  pound. 

The  trees  now  offered  ar?  a-11  Budded  from 
the  original  Trees  Imported  from  Naples, 
and  are  tne  choicest  and  best  varieties  cultivated 
in  Italy.  Varieties  are  "Amalfi,"  "Sorrento" 
and  "Calabria." 

For  Prices  address 

JAMES  M.  BROOKS  &  CO., 

1419  F  Street,  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL, 


=  MARSH'S  DRUG  STORE.  = 

OPP.  ST.  JAMES  HOTEL. 
Corner  F  and  Seventh  Streets. 


LEMON 


AND 


ORANGE 
TREES 


SWEETWATER  NURSERY  COMPAKY. 
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Northwest  Corner  fltli  and  F  streets. 


SAN  DIEGO. 


DR.  JORDAN  &  Co's 

—Museum  of — 
ANATOMY, 

Dommrail  t°  theirnew building  1051 
IltililU V OU  Market  St.  bet.  6th&7th 
Sts.  Enlarged,  where  10,000  instruc- 
tive objects  may  be  seen,  collected  in 
Europe  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  This  is 
the  only  Museum  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  Established  here  25 
years  ago.  Go  and  be  taught  how 
wonderfully  you  are  made,  and  how 
to  avoid  sickness  and  disease. 

Entrance  for  ladies  and  gentlemen 
25  cts.  Private  Office,  No.  311 
Geary  St.  opposite  Union  Square. 
All  diseases  of  men  quickly  cured. 
Consultations  free.    Send  for  book* 


FOR  LADIES  ONLY.  tL^ 

Secret,  that  cost  me  »5.00,  &  a  Rubber  Shield  for  30  centfc 
MRS  J.  A.  KINSMAN*  CO.,  26  RIVER  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  OREGON  LAND  COMPANY, 

HOTEL  PORTLAND,  PORTLAND,  OR., 

 HAS  


500100 


ACRES  of  LAND 


In  the  Willamette  Valley  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from 
^3    TO    $80    PER  1^15, 
And   Several   Hundred  of  the    Best  Town    Lots  in    the   Cities  of 
ort  lfindj        storia    Salem   and  lbany-i 


FRUIT  LANDS  t  vvr,iY  *    11  Y) *s  Y 

,,     ,   ~  Don"t  you  know  that  you  are  missing  opportunities  that 

will  never  again  present  themselves ''. 

Fruit  lands  in  California  are  selling  rapidly  for  from  $500  to  $1000  per  acre,  which 
will  not  produce  any  larger  revenue  Chan  similar  lands  in  Oregun  for  sale  by  The  Ore- 
gon Land  Company  at  from  $15  to  $75  per  acre.  The  quality  of  our  pears,  prunes, 
apples  and  cherries  is  admitted  to  be  superior  to  those  of  California. 

Statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  fruits  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  is 
the  acreage  devoted  to  fruit  culture.  The  market  is  widening  and  prices  are  advancing. 
The  fruits  for  which  the  lands  of  the  Willamette  Valley  are  best  adapted  are  staple  articles 
that  have  the  world  for  a  market. 

The  best  field  for  investment  in  the  Northwest  is  in  the  fruit  lands  of  Willamette 
Valley,  for  sale  by  The  Oregon  Land  Company. 

We  know  of  no  other  investment  oft'erin»-  so  sure  or  so  large  returns.  Land  suitable 
for  a  prune  orchard  can  be  bought  for  from  $25  to  $80  per  acre  ;  the  trees  for  one  acre 
can  be  bought  for  $15.  An  average  yield  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year  after  the 
orchard  is  set  out  is  two  bushels  to  the  tree,  or  06  pounds  of  dried  prunes,  making  at  the 
present  price  of  dried  prunes  $432  per  acre.  After  the  trees  are  eight  years  old  the 
average  yield  would  be'  much  greater.    These  lands  can  be  bought  on  time  if  so  desired. 


Have  you  ever  sujfered  from  the  cheerless  winters  of  Minnesota?  Come  to  Oregon 
where  we  have  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 

Have  the  drouths  and  grasshoppers  of  Kansas  eaten  you  out  of  house  and  home 
Come  to  Oregon  where  a  failure  of  crops  was  never  known, 

Have  you  ever  been  struck  by  an  old-fashioned  Dakota  Blizzard?  Come  to  Oregon 
where  the  hardest'storms  are  but  a  lullaby  in  comparison. 

Have  you  ever  been  caught  in  the  path  of  an  Iowa  cyclone  ?  Come  to  Oregon 
where  cyclones  and  subterranean  dug-outs  are  unknown. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Invest.  Rare  Opportunities  for  Choice  Investments. 
Money  Loaned  or  Invested  for  Non-Residents. 

City  or  Suburban  Property,  Fruit,  Grain  and  Stock  Farms. 

References— Williams  &  England  Banking  Co.,  Salem  j  Capital  National  Bank,  Salem  ;  First  National 
Bank,  Salem  •  Oregon  National  Bank,  Portland;  Ex-Gov.  Thayer,  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  Salem, 
Hon.  E.  B.  McElroy,  State  Supt.  Public  Instructions  and  Grand  Commander  G.A.R.:  Hon.  Van  B.  deLashmutt, 
banker  and  capitalist,  Mayor  of  Portland.  .  _    •  _ 

The  Oregon  Land  Company  has  sold  MORE  SMALL  J.RAC  TS  than  any  other  company  in  Oregon.  If 
you  want  something  to  sell  again,  let  us  hear  from  you.  The  West  Shore,  Oregon's  excellent  illustrated  weekly 
journal,  says  editorially  in  its  issue  of  March  ist,  1890:  "  The  Oregon  Land  Company  has  made  more,  money 
for  its  outside  investors  than  any  other  concern  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

Facts  and  Figures  Upon  Application.  Address, 

THE  OREGON  LAND  COMPANY,  Hotel  Portland,  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Our  Great  Offer  to  Sotarita  of  tlie  Golden  Era. 


By  special  uir  .u„eui  nt  with  the  publisher  of  the  Mammoth  ( 'ydiipepia.we  are 
enable'!  to  make  to  our  subscribers  and  reauers  the  loll  >wiug  excraordin  ivy  offer: 
We  will  send  the  Mammoth  Cyclopedia,  complete,  in  four  Volums.  as  abo'v-  des- 
cribed, all  posta,-  e  ,  repaid,  also  THE  GOLDEN  ERA.  for  one  year  upon  receipt 
of  only  f8.50,  GOLDEN  ERA  MAGAZINE. 

Lawyers  LiOck.  Mm     .e^o.  Calif. 


GRAND  PREMIUM  OFFER  ! 

_A.  SET  OF  THE 


In  Twelve  Large  Volumes, 

Which  we  Offer  with  a  Year's  Subscription 
to  this  Paper  for  a  Trifle  More  than 
Our  Regular  Subscription  Price. 

Wishing  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  this 
paper  during  the  next  six  mouths,  we  have  made 
arrangements  with   a  New  York  publishing  house 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  offer  as  a  premium  to  our 
Subscribers  a  Set  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, in  Twelve   Large    and  Handsome 
Volumes,  with  a  year'w  subscription  to  this 
paper,  tor  a  trifle  more  than  our  regular  sub- 
scription price.    Our  great  otter  to  subscribers 
eclipses  any  ever  In  retofore  made.  Charles 
Dickens  was  the  greatest  novelist  who  ever 
lived.  No  author  before  or  since  his  time  has 
PHI,  won  the  fame  that  he  achieved,  and  his  works 
are  even  more  popular  to-day  than  during 
his  lifetime.   They  abound  in  wit,  humor, 
pathos,  masterly   delineation  of  character, 
vivid  descriptions  ot  places  and  incidents, 
thrilling  and  skillfully  wrought  plots.  Each 
book  is  intensely  interesting.  No  homeeliould 
be  without  a  set  of  these  great  and  remark- 
able works.    Not  to  have  read  them  is  to  be 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
charles  dickens.  8et  of  Dickens'  works  which  we  offer  as  a 

premium  to  our  subscribers  is  handsomely  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  wiih  new  type. 
The  twelve  volumes  contain  the  following  world-famous  works,  each  one  of  which  is  pub- 
lished complete,  unchanged,  and  absolutely  unabridged  : 


BARN ABY  RUDGE  AND  CHRISTMAS 

STORIES, 
OLIVER  TWIST  AND  GREAT  EXPEC- 
TATIONS, 
THE  OLD  CURIOSITY   SHOP  AND 
THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELER, 
A  TALE   OF   TWO   CITIES,  HARD 
TIMES  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
EDWIN  DROOD. 

The  above  are  without  question  the  most  famous  novels  that  were  ever  written.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  they  have  been  celebrated  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civilized 
world.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  homes  in  America  not  yet  supplied  with  a  set  of  Dickens, 
the  usual  high  cost  of  the  books  preventing  people  in  moderate  circumstances  from  enjoying 
'his  luxury.  But  now,  owing  to  the  use  of  modern  improved  printing,  folding  and  stitching 
machinery,  the  extremely  low  price  of  white  paper,  and  the  great  competition  in  the  book 
trade,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  and  readers  a  set  of  Dickens'  works  at  a 
price  which  all  can  afford  to  pay.  Every  home  in  the  land  may  now  be  supplied  with  a  set 
of  the  great  author's  works. 


DAVID  COPPER  FIELD, 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
NICHOLAS  NICKELBY, 
DOMBEY  AND  SON, 
BLEAK  HOUSE, 
LITTLE  DORRIT, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 
PICKWICK  PAPERS, 


We  will  send  the  entire  so;  ■  f  Dicken-i'  Works,  in  twelve  Volumes,  as  above 
described,  ail  p.^toe  prepaid  by  ourselves,  also  THE  GOLDEN  ERA.  for  on 
year,  upon -eceipt  of      oO.  fj^f  GOLI  >EN  E17  A  MAGAZINE. 

Lawyers  Block,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


MILLIONAIRES  OF  A  DAY. 
An  Inside   History  Of  The  Great 
Southern  California  Boom. 

BY  T.  S.  VAN  DYKE, 
Author  of  "Southern   California,"  "The 
Rifle,  Rod  and  Gun  In  California," 
••The  Still  Hunter." 

In  dealing  with  the  monstrous  follies 
and  extravagance  of  the  boom  tlie  author 
has  treated  all  sections  with  equal  justice 
and  the  one  in  which  his  own  interests  lie 
fares  no  better  than  the  rest.  In  dealing 
with  the  mi-Tit*  of  the  different  sections 
the  author  bus  tried  to  be  equally  fair 
though  it  was  impossible  to  mention  all 
sections  b3"  name. 

Every  ex-boomer  should  have  this  book 
on  account  of  the  reminiscence?, 

Every  man  who  is  proud  of  Southern 
California  should  read  it  and  send  it  to 
those  eastern  friends  who  think  our  boom 
was  built  on  wind  and  that  there  is  now 
nothing  left  but  a  collapsed  balloon. 

Every  man  who  wants  to  know  how  to 
select  a  home  in  Southern  California  should 
read  it. 

Every  man  who  expects  to  play  with 
another  boom  in  any  country  should  read 
it.  The  smarter  and  more  successful  he 
has  been  in  busines-s  and  the  more  he 
knows  about  booms  and  conditions  of 
growth,  the  more  he  should  study  this 
book. 

Every  tourist  should  read  it  to  learn  now 
big  a  fool  a  tourist  may  be  in  judging  of  a 
country  like  California. 

This  book  and  the  author's  'Southern 
California"  and  'Rifle,  Rod  and  Gun  in 
California',  form  the  most  complete  de- 
scription ever  written  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, its  resources  of  la  d  and  water,  the 
peculiarities  of  its  soils  and  climate,  its 
out  of  door  attractions,  its  natural  history, 
scenery,  native  vegetation,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, etc.  These  three  books  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  resident  and  also  in 
that  of  every  school  district. 

THE  STILL  HUNTER, 
is  the  only  complete  analytical  treatise  on 
American  Deer  Hunting  ever  published. 
The  chapters  on  California  mule  deer 
should  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  hunt 
this  peculiar  deer. 

PRICES. 

The  Still  Hunter    Cloth  $2.00 

Rifle.  Rod  and  Gun....   1.50 

Southern  California..   1.50 

Millionaires  of  a  Day  Paper  50  c'ts,  Cloth  1.00 

PUBLISHED  BY 

FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HUMBERT, 

No.  30  Lafaye'.te  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 
(And  for  sale  by  the  trade  generally) 


Lessons  by  Mail.  Send  for  Circular. 

O.  1'.  KOERTING,  Penman. 
Box  723.  San  Diego,  Cal. 


The  Penn  Mutual  Life  In's  Co. 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

E.  M.  Needles,  Pres.  Henry  C.  Brown,  Sec-Treas. 
H,  S.  Stephens,  V-pres.  Jesse  J.  Barker,  Actuary. 

ASSETS,  15,000.000. 
A  Purely  Mutual  Company,  with  no  Stock- 
holders to  ahsord  its  earnings. 

SURPLUS  RETURNED  ANNUALLY  TO  POLICYHOLD 
EKS  TO  REDUCE  PREMIUMS  OH  INCREASE 
INSURANCE 

The  Official  Reports  show  the  Penn  Mutual  ta 
be  one  of  the  leading  companies  in  the  country. 
Its  returns  of  surplus  have  been  more  in  number 
and  of  a  larger  average  per  cent  than  those  of  any 
other. 

This  company  insures  all  approved  forms  of  con- 
tracts adapted  to  ev. •:•>■  legitimate  need;  for  pro- 
tection, tor  investment,  and  for  both;  for  long  or 
short  periods,  at  the  lowest  sure  rates. 

Its  policies  are  squarely  reciprocal,  free  from 
ambiguity  and  objectionable  features,  absolutely 

NON-FOREE1TABLE  and  INCONTESTABLE. 

For  particulars,  call  on  oraddress, 

A.  W.  SMENNER,  Gen'l  Agent, 
Room  1,  Marston  Block,  Corner  F  and  Fifth  St'i 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 
Good  Solicitors  Wanted  for  this  Company. 


The  San  Diep  College  of  Letters. 


A  College  for  Boarding   and.   Day  Students 
of  both  Sexes. 

Primary,  Prepatory,  Classical,  Scientific  and 
Select  l  'ourses.  Music  and  Art.  ..*ttM 
Separate  Buildings  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Beautiful 
location.  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
President.  For  Cataloguo.  address  San  Diego 
College  of  Letters.  Pacific  Beach,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  ERA. 


Physicians. 


G.  H.  SCHMIDTT. 

Physician  and  Surgeon. 
Office.  Dispensary  Building  on  the  Plaza. 

DRS.  STOCKTON.  VALLE  &  NORTHRUP 
Physicians,  Surgeons.  Obstetricians,  etc. 
Office,  726  Fifth  St.       Telephone    No.  12. 

J.  VV.  READING  M.  D., 
Physician  and  Surgeon, 
Cor.  Fifth  and  E.  opp.  First   Nat'l  Bank. 


Real  Estate. 


MILTON  SANTEE, 
Real  Estate, 
Cor.  Fourth  and  D  Sts. 


Rubber  Stamps 


SAN  DIECO  RUBBER  STAMP  CO. 

Stamps,  Seals  and  Stencils. 
864  Sixth  St.  Between  E  and  F  Sts. 
Soda  Works. 


THE  EXCELSIOR  SODA  WORKS. 
E.  H.  Woodworth,  Prop.,  Mnfr.  Aeriated 
Water.  Syrups,  Essences,    Facy   1143  3d. 

Surveyors. 


HENRY  C.  LANGREHR, 
County    Surveyor  and    Notary  Public. 
1313  D  St.  P.  O.  Box  844. 


Tailors. 


JOHN  RYAN, 
Fine  Tailoring, 
1334  D  St. 


T.  J.  SULLIVAN, 
Merchant  Tailor, 
1142  Fourth  Street. 


Undertakers, 


SAN  DIECO  UNDERTAKING  O 

—THE  LEADING— 

Undertakers     and  Embalmers, 

758—760  FOURTH  St. 

Calls  Answered  Day  or  Night.  Telephone  139. 


Wall  Paper.  Etc. 


ALEXANDER, 
Wall  Paper,  Paints  and  Oils. 
Fifth  St. 


BEST  MEAL  IN  THE  CITY 
25  Cents. 
Next  to  Postoffice— L.  E.  GROSS. 


FRANDZEN,  BUMGARDNER  &  CO. 
Pi  inters.  Binders  and  Engravers, 
832  to  836  Fourth  St. 


SAN  DIEGO  LUMBER  CO. 


All  kinds  of  Lumber  at  Lowest  Market 
Prices. 

PHILIP  MORSE,  Sec.  and  Man'g'r. 
Yards,  L    Street,    bet.   Fifth  and  Sixth. 


Mrs.  Shoemaker's. 
HOME 
RESTAURANT. 

1440  E  STREET,  BET-  5TH  &  6TH. 
READ  WHAT  WE  GIVE  IN  OUR 

35  C'ts.  Lunch  &  Dinner! 

Soup,  Fish  or  Meat,  Vegetables,  Pastry  and 
Fruit — all  for  25c.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you 
can  order  just  what  you  want  from  our 
Bills  of  Fare,  at  the  prices  annexed, 

WILLIARD'S  HOTEL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

The  most  famous  and  well-known  Hotel 
in  the  city.  Special  rates  by  the  month, 
The  cuisine  equalled  by  none.  Homelike 
and  convienient  to  all  public  buildings, 

Send  two  stamps  for  guide  to — 

O.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 


THE  ELITE  STUDIO 

Is  the  Leading  Photographic  Stu- 
dio in  the  City. 

Cor.  Fifth  ani  F  Streets. 


California    National  Bank. 


Fourth  and  D 


$  350,000 

1 ,000.030 
50,0  30 


OFFICERS   AND  DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM  COLLIER,  .President.     D.  D.  DARE,  Vice-Pres.     J.  W.  COLLINS;  Cashier. 
T.  R.  Gay,       E.  F.  Pulsifer,  M.  Kew,    J.  W  Burns,         S.  G.  Havermale. 



A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted. 
Over  Fifty  Stockholders  Represented. 


located   in  M.    E,  Church    Block,  Corner 
SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 


Capital  Paid  In, 

Authorized  Capital, 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 


San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Co. 

Offer  Fine  OJt  l'liss  rotunds* 

At  popular  prices  under  the  celebrated  Sweel  water  system  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  purposes.  These  lands  are  the  finest  '"red  mesa1'  soil,  equal  to  any  in  Southern 
California  for  the  growth  of  Oranges,  and  admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  for  the  growth 
of  the  Lemon. 

CHUJLA  YISTA 

Offers  the  finest  location  for  suburban  homes,  with  fine  ocean  and  mountain  view, 
graded  streets,  water  to  each  tract  underpressure,  frequent  trains  over  the  N.  C.  &  O. 
Ry.*  This  is  said  to  be  the  finest  place  of  . the  kind  in  San  Diego  County  and  justly  popu- 
lar. Write  for  particulars.  W.  G.  Dickinson,. General  Manager. 

San  Diego  and  National  City,  Cal. 


PRESS  THE  BUTTON— IT  LIGHTS !  S 

It  will  burn  one  bour  steadj.  It  is  lafer  * 
than  matobei.  It  is  alw*y  i  ready.  ^ 
It  lasts  a  life-time.  It  is  going  ft 
to  supersede  matches.  It  is  the  ^ 
size  and  shape  of  a  match-box.  — 
It  ie  handsomely  plated.  V 
Outfit  Complete,  Only  $1.00.  r 

Address  all 
Orders  and 
Remittances  to 

V 

PACIFIC  NOVELTY  § 

COMPANY,  ^ 

Wholesale  und  J) 
Retail  Dept.:  R 

57  Second  St.  S 


CHICKEN  DINNFR 


AT 


rupture;and  piles  cured. 

We  positively  cure  rupture  and  all  reetaldis- 
«ases  without  pain  or  detention  from  business. 
No  cure,  no  pay  ;  and  no  pay  until  cured.  Ad- 
dress for  paniplilet  l)rs.  Porterfield  &  Losey.  8:38 
Market  street.  San  Francisco, 


■KHRHi 

Ity,  wherever  yon  live.  Both  sexes,  all  np.-s.'  We  start  vou. 
.\..  n-k.  (  «n  work  in  spare  time,  01  nil  the  time.  Full  infor- 
mation FRKK.   XKIJE  «fc  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 


The  Leading    Gnmmerci'al  College, 


WFE  SCHOIvAWSmi'. 

NO  VACATIONS.  DAY  &  EVENING  SES- 
SIONS. 

Ladies  Admitted  into  all  departments.  For 
further  particulars  call  at  the  Co  lege  Office,  or 
-address,  T.  A.  ROBINSON,  M.  A.,  Pres. 


Enlapging  from  old  Photos  given  special 
attention.  We  employ  onr  own  artists  and 
guarantee  all  work  in  Crayon  or  Water 
Colors,  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 
Crayons  $15,  Water  Color  $25  to  $40.  Send 
your  Photo  by  Express. 


THE  ST.  CLDUD  HOTEL. 

OCEANSIOE,  CALIFORNIA. 
On   Broad wav.   opposite  R.  R.  Depot 
Rates.  $1.50.  $2.00,  Meals  50  cents.  Trrin 
stop  for  supper.    John  H.  Myers,  Prop'r 

THE 


Zirilj  Bfefifrjsj 
420     MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

[top  floor.] 

EEDRGE  H.  CABANISB, 

ATTORN  EY-AT-L  A  W. 
No.  420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Special  Attention  given  to  the  examination 
of  Land  Titles. 

HOTEL    NADEAU . 

BONSALL  &  SCHREIBER,  Proprietors. 
Cor.  Spring  and  First  Sts., 

LOS  ANGELES. 


THE  LEADING  HOTEL. 


New  United  SlbLeb  HntGl, 

Cor.  Main  and  Requena  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Free  Bus  to  Hotel  from  all  trains. 

W.  E.  BLOSS,  Manager. 


FOR  MEN  ONLY! 

'For  LOST  or  FAILING  MANHOOD; 
(General  and  NERVOUS  DEBILITY; 
[Weakness  of  Body  and  Mind,  Effects 
lof  Errorsor  Excesses  in  Old  or  Young. 
Robust,  Noble  MANHOOD  fully  Restored.  How  to  enlarge  and 
Strengthen  WEAK,  UNDEVELOPED OIHMNSft  PARTS  Of  BODY. 
Absolutely  unfailing  HOME  TREATMENT — Benefits  In  a  day. 
Men  testily  from  50  States  and  Foreign  Countries.  Write  them. 
Descriptive  Boob,  explanation  and  proofs  mailed  (sealed )  free. 

Addr.»  ERIE  MEDICAL  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


VIGOR"? 

STRENGTH 


BnutfiErn     IBfiHH  Railroad. 
Califnrnie  [llnwIW-  Company 

THE  SHORT  LINE 


From  Southern  California,  to  DENVER,  KANSAS 
CITY.  CHICAGO,  BOSTON,  XEW  YORK  and  .  all 
EASTERN  CITIES. 

Time  from  12  to  24  Hours  QUICKER  than  any  other  LINE. 

P0IJDM7IN  PHIjHCE  SLEEPING  <"HRS. 

Running  through  from  Sax  Diego  to  CHlCAGO"Everv  day  in  the  Year. 

TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS  COMPLETELILCLo^^b  ?kIi^HR0UGIi  0N 


wm       excursions,  mat? 

BY  C  A.  WARNER. 

For  all  Points  East,  leave  Southern  California  EVERY  THURSDAY, 
and  run  through  to  Chicago  without  change. 


The  various  branches  of  the  Santa  Fe   Route   in  Southern  California 

enable  the  Tourist  to  see  the  very  best  section  of  the  State.  The  Orange  Groves  and 
Tineyards  of  the  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Ana  and  San  Bernardino  valleys  ;  the  cities  of  River 
Aide.  Redlands,  Elsinore,  Pasadena,  Oceanside,  Redondo  Beach  and  San  Diego  are  reached 
i-y  this  Line. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT  THE 

a^r)ij^cer)f  j^olel  del  (Ee-^rjalel®  or)    QerzrjetAz)  jBeact). 

SAN  JOAN  BY  THE  SEA,  OCEANSIDE  and  REDONDO  BEACH. 

The  Celebrated  Coast  Resorts  on  this  Route.  These  places  are  all  well  supplied 
with  Good  Hotels,  Bath  Houses,  and  Every  Facility  for  Boating,  Bathing  and  Fishing, 
and  offer  inducements  to  seekers  of  Health  and  Pleasure  possessed  by  no  other  Seaside 
Resorts  in  the  "World.  Hotels  open  "all  the  year  round" — and  Surf  Bathing  can  be 
indulged  in  every  day  in  the  year. 

Agents  of  this  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  full  information  regarding 
-points  of  Interest. 

H.  K.  WADE,  Gen  I  Manager  S.  B.  HYNES,  Gen  I  Pass.  Agent, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
H.  B.  KEELER,  Agent,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Mr*.  Alda  M.  Ferris, 

TEACHER  OF 

Piano  and  Voice, 

ROOM    :50  BAKES  TO  BLOCK.  COR.  5th   AND  H  STS. 


Tfil^5  is  a  boy.     He  is  reading  a  paper. 
The  paper  is  THE  ARGOSY.  The 


boy  is  very  fond  of  THE  ARGOSY,  for  it  is 
filled  with  good  stories.     The  pub- 
lisher of  THE  ARGOSY  is  Frank  [}j 
A.  Munsey,  and  he  lives  in  New  York,  jjj 


His  office  is  at  eighty  'one  Warren 
>treet,  and  he  knows  the  kind  of 
tories  that  interest  boys.  Thev 
are  the  best  stories  any  paper 
7  ever  had.    THE  ARGOSY  is 
like  a  book.     It  has  twentv  § 
four  pages,  and  is  published  even- 
week.     The  publisher  will  send  vou 
three  numbers  of  THE  ARGOSY 
with  ever  so  manv  stories  if  you  will  send  him  ten  cents. 


Humphreys ; 

Dr.  Humphreys'  Specifics  are  scientifically  and 
carefully  prepared  prescriptions  ;  used  forinany 
years  In  private  pract  ice  with  snccess.and  for  over 
thirty  years  used  by  the  people.  Every  single  Spe- 
cific is  a  special  cure  for  the  disease  named. 

These  Specifics  cure  without  drugging,  purg- 
ing or  reducing  the  system,  and  are  in  fact  and 
deed  the  sovereign  remedies  oft  he  World. 

LIST  OF  PRTXCTPAL  SOS.  Cf  RES.  PRICES. 

I  Fevers,  Congestion,  inflammation...  .50 
•i  Worm*.  Worm  Fever.  Worm  Colic  .  .50 

3  Crying  Colic, orTeethingof Infants  .50 

4  Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  Adults   .50 

5  Dysentery,  Griping,  Bilious  Colic... .  .50 

6  Cholera  Morbus,  vomiting  50 

7  Coughs,  Cold,  Bronchitis  50 

8  Neuralgia,  Toothache, Faceache  50 

H  Headaches.  SlekHeadaehe.  Vertigo  .50 

10  Dyspepsia.  Bilious  Stomach   .50 

11  Suppressed  or  Painful  Periods.  .50 

\-l  Whites,  too  Profuse  Periods   .50 

1  ■*  Croup.  Cough,  Difficult  Breathing  50 

1  1  Salt  Rheum.  Erysipelas.  Eruptions.  .SO 

15  Rheumatism.  Rheumatic  Pains  50 

IK  Fever  and  Ague.  Chills, Malaria  50 

1  7  Piles,  Blind  or  Bleeding  50 

19  Catarrh,  Influenza,  Coldinthe Head  .50 
•iO  Whooping  Cough.  Violent  Coughs.  .50 
44  General  Debility  .Physical  Weakness.  .50 

•27  Kidney  Disease   .50 

48  Nervous  Debility  1.00 

30  I" rin a.  v  Weakness.  Wetting  Bed.  .50 
34  Disease*  of  theHeart, Palpitation  1.00 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  cn  receipt 
of  price.  Dr  Humphreys'  Man-fax.  (144  pages) 
richly  bound  In  cloth  and  gold,  mailed  free. 
Humphreys*  MedicineCo. 109 Fulton  St.  X  Y. 

S  P  E  CI  F  I  C  S  . 


P Chichester's  English  Diamond  Brand. 
ENNYROYAL  PILLS 

Original  and  Only  Genuine.  A 

safe.  aJwars  re-liable,    la  dies  ssi 

.no  oth,  r._  .  I.  . 

'Kelief  for  iladles."  in  Urtcr.  b*  return 
\f     Mail.    10.000  Testimonials.   X.vm- J^ptr. 
.   ChUhesterChemleal  Co-Madlson  *<in«re, 
Sold  by  All  Local  Druggists.  Philada-,  Pav 


SAVE  YOUR  CHILD'S  LIFE 


If  yonr  little  one  should  be  take::  TO-NICHT  with  M^brmB- 
ous Croup. wh;it  would  vou  do?  What  physician  cou.d  saw 
itslife?  NONE.   __ 


CROUP 


Remedy 


Is  a  t3iste]ess,bam:".ess  r  w^ier.  :.  .L  :?  :  :j  "'vsafegpard.  In 
SO  vQUsitfaaa  never  f^Ued.  Order  >'OW  from  yaax  d racist 
or  irora  ns.  Price,         A  sample  powder  by  mail  for  10c 

THE  DR.  BELDIN  PROPRIETARY  CO.,  JAMAICAjET- 


Sang  little  FORTl NES  have  l»een 
in*  tic  at  work  for  us,by  Anna  INgv. 

usud.  Texas,  and  Jno.  l.onn,T  «- 
ledo,  Ohio.  See  cot.  Others  are  dr< 
g  as  well.  Whv  not  vou?  Son* 
mi  i>vn  jfiCKUOO  a'momb.  Ttm 
can  do  the  work  and  live  at  hwne. 
wherevvryou  are.  Even  beginner* 
are  easily  "earning  from  *5  to  #1" 
a  day.  All  age*.  We  show  yon  how 
and  Stall  you.  Can  work  in  spare 
time  or  all  the  time.Big  money  f<.* 
workers  Failure  unknewn  MMM| 
d  WONDERFUL.    Full  particulars  FREE 


fa.Hallett  itCo.,  Box  SS©  PORTLaSDJIaIXE. 


THE  GOLDEN  ERA. 


Attorneys. 

COLLIER  &  WATSON, 
Attorney-at-Law, 
Over  Cal.  Nat'l  Bank.  Cor.  D  andFourthiSt. 

JOHN  M.  LUCAS, 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  F, 
Will  Practice  in  all  Courts,  State  and 
Federal. 

COLLIER,  HAMMACK  &  MULFORD, 
Attorneys 
Rooms  13  tc  16,  Young  B13g. 

Barbers. 

OSCAR  H.  HINTER'S 
Shaving  Parlors,  Hot  and  Cold  Showers, 
Porcelain  Tubs.  926  Fourth  St. 

Boots  ami  Shoes. 

LLEWELYN  SHOE  STORE, 
Fine  Boots  and  Shoes. 
728 Fifth  St.,  bet.  F  and  G. 

HAVERMALE  &  ROSSIER. 
Fine  Shoes. 
Mail  Orders  a  Specia  lty.    Bon  Ton  Blk. 

Butchers. 

MAYER  &  CO., 
Fresh  and  Salt  Meats. 
1214  Fifth  St. 

WINTER  &  SCHUETZE, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Butchers, 
946  Fitth  St. 

Coal,  Hay,  Etc. 

Geo.  Forster,  Pres.     J.  S.  Akeimann,  Sec. 

PIONEER  COAL  CO. 
Also  Dealers  in  Hay  and  Grain.  Yard, 
1525  California  St.,  Telephone  210.  Office, 
1427  E  St.,  Telephone  62. 

Confetioners, 

PILLING'S 
Confectionery,  Ladies'  Ice  Cream  Parlor. 
853  Fifth  St. 

Dentists. 

DRS.  MATHEWS  &  HOOKER. 

Dentists.  Office  over  Con.  Natl.  Bank. 
Fifth  and  G  Sts.    Take  the  Elevator. 

DR.  J.  A.  YOUNG, 
Painless  Dentistry  by  all  Modern  Appli- 
ances.   Over  Marston's,  cor.  Fifth  and  F. 


Dry  and  Fancy  Goods. 

H.  ABRAHAM  SON, 
Dry  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods, 
White  House,  1408  D  street  near  Fifth. 

Druggists. 

KNOX  &  VAN  HAREN. 
Prescription  Druggists, 
Cor.  Sixth  and  D. 

WM.  DOUGHTY. 
Drug  Dispenser. 
Northwest  corner  Fourth  an    C.  Opposite 
Brewster  Hotel. 

H.  F.  PRIEN, 
Leading  Druggist, 
Open  Day  and  Night.  Fourth  and  D, 

CHAS.  A.  CHASE. 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Prescriptions  a  Specialty.    Fifth   and  F. 

Dyeing  and  cleaning  Works. 

LANG'S 

Chemical  Steam  Dyeing,  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Works.    Fourth  St.  bet  E.  &  F. 

Harness  and  Saddles. 

R.  MONTIJO, 
Saddles  and  Harness, 
515  Fifth  St. 

Insurance. 


J.  C.  SPRIGG,  Jr., 
Fire   Insurance.    Losses     Promptly  Ad- 
justed and  1 'aid.    Tel.  90.       Sixth  and  F. 

G.  B.  GROW  &  CO., 
Fire  Insurance. 
915  Fourth  Street. 

Leather  and  Shoe  Findings. 

R.  G.  LEHMAN, 
Leather  and  Shoe  Findings. 
Repairing  and  New  Work.      1419  G  street. 

News  Dealers. 

EMMAL&  CO., 
News  Dealers  and  Stationers. 
Agents  *S    F  Examiner.       860  Fifth  St. 

Patent  Agencies. 
LANGREHR  &  CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent  Attorneys 
N.  E.  cor.  Fifth  and  E.v  P.  O.  Box  844. 


1 


